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It beautifies the complexion, Keeps the hands 
~ white and fair and imparts a constant 
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MONTCLAIR Militaxta: 


A School where military training is employed as a furtherance to the serious aim and purpose of the institu 


tion —the successful pr 


ration for college and cultivation of the 


Sorte of the individual cadet. Sound bodies, 


epa 
alert minds and habits of thrift and self reliance brought out through the military life impel the student to close, 


serious and successful application in scholastic work. Healthful location, 500 feet above tide water. 
natural facility for the mental, moral and physical training of boys. Gymnasium and all outdoor s 
direction of Physical Instructor, U.S, Army officer detailed, Lieut. Col. W. H. Boyle, U.S. A., reti 

J. @. MacVICAR, A. M., 6 Walden Place, Montclair, N, J. 


gent on request, 


Every 
rts under 
. Catal 8 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK 


PRINCETON 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


The advantages of specialization in education are as great as in 
any other sphere of human activity. This school is exclusively 
for boys. older than fourteen, that are preparing for college. Some 
of the especial features of the plan: No time wasted in unrequired 
studies ; individual instruction as from a tutor; no boy is kept back 
or unduly hurried because of his classmates’ needs. A personal 
visit will be the best method of ascertaining if our methods will 
aid your boy. For illustrated circular address 


J. B. FINE, HEADMASTER 


PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


Summit Academy, Summit, N. J. 


For Boys. 
vidual care is given. 
with strict discipline. 


A limited number of resident pupils to whom. indi- 
ome and refinements combine 


S HEARD, A.M.., Principal. 


NEW MEXICO 


The University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 


Full academic, collegiate, normal, commercial, and musical de- 
partments. Health first. Education second. Health and education 
combined under the favorable climatic conditions of New Mexico. 
Dormitory room an rd at reasonable rates. For further infor- 
mation address THE REGISTRAR. 


NEW YORK 


CAYUGA LAKE, 
ACADEMY, 


A HOPE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Ma. SOMES, 

Dear Sir :-1 congratulate you. All 
prises in the Latin and Greek lan- 
were won during the past year 
students fitted under your instruc: 

Very truly yours, 

C. F. Emerson, 

Dean of Dartmouth College 


WHEN YOU START FOR YOUR 
GOAL, START RIGHT 


Our aim is to start students right and 
to keep them going that way he tes- 
timonial above shows the result. We 
offer instruction of the highest grade, careful, 
personal attention, and a delightful home to a 
imited number of boys. We have complete 
a equipment and facilities for every kind of 

rt. 


ALBERT SOMES, A-M.. Director, 


Auror4, N.Y. 


St. Agnes School 


Albany, N. Y. 
The Rt. Rev. W. C. Doane, Pres. Board of Trustees. 


Home Surroundings Coupled With | 


The Best Modern Educational Advantages 


ecognized as one ot 
the best Schools in 

the country for the 
physical, moral, intel- 
lectual, domestic, and 


religious training of 
girls. 
Placing the very 


best teaching and 
care within the range 
of moderate means. 
A history of over thirty years. Incorporated solely in the 
interest of higher education. Entire income expended on 
support of the school. Location hygienically perfect. On 
high ground commanding a beautiful view of the historic Hud- 
son. Education. By instructors especially prepared for their 
subjects. Languages, Literature, Art, Science, Primary, and 
Household Depts. Recreation. Gymnasium, Lecture Hall, 
Laboratory, Library, Tennis Court, Art Studios, etc. Pros 
pectus on Kequest. 
Miss CATHERINE R, SEABURY, Head of the School. 


School for Girls 


Mrs. JANE GREY IIYDE 

Miss MARY R. HYDE 

Miss JANE BREWSTER HYDE 
Special and regular courses. 


; Preparation for college and 
European travel. Girls may be chaperoned to New York 
fashington during the vacations. 
BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. 


Granger Place School for Girls 
Core Fate ey, Principal. 
CANANDAIGUA, NEW YORK, 


SCHOOLS Baw COLLEGES 
lemy 
|| 
The 
\ ate Lady | 
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illustrated catalogue. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


NEW YORK 


CATHEDRAL 
SCHOOL 
OF ST. MARY. 


An endowed school for girls, eighteen miles 
from New York. Enjoys the freedom of a 
suburban location, and profits by the educa- 
tional advantages of the city. Fine new 
buildings. References required. Address 


MISS ANNIE 8. GIBSON, Principal, 
I Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


AY Suore, Long Island 


B 
MISS WERDEN’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG BOYS 
Limited to twelve resident pupils, ages seven to thirteen years. 
Outdoor gymnasium and sports. Life in the open considered very 
important. Personal care given to each child. Pupils thoroughly 
fitted by most efficient teachers for college preparatory schools. 
Music a prominent feature. Send for circular containing full par- 
ticulars, terms, etc. Mary WERDEN, Principal. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


BUFFALO, N. Y. Boarding and Day School for Girls. Regu- 
lar and elective courses. Certificate admits to College. Special 
agvantages in Music and Art. Large Gymnasium. Instruction in 


Sloyd. ‘Terms 
ARY A. ROBINSON, Principal 


Miss 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. CLINTON, N. Y. 
Academic, College Preparatory, Special, Music and Art Courses 
are offered. The pupil’s ighest attainments are developed through 
close personal contact and careful solicitude of teachers. Equal 
rominence is given to mental, moral, physical and social culture. 
heerful buildings surrounded b beautiful grounds. Write for 
A. G. BENEDICT, A.M., Principal. 


New York, Clinton (9 miles from Utica). 
. 15 Boys 
Clinton Preparatory School 


Prepares for any college. Boys 10 to 14 years at time of 
entrance preferred. References: Bishop Huntington, Bishop 
Whitehead, 4 Coliege Presidents. J. B. Wueeter. A.M.. Prin. 


NEW YORK 
NEW YORK..... 
Military Academy, 


Located upon its own beautiful estate of thirty acres in the 
Hudson River Highlands near West Point. Cornwall is a 
well-known health resort for sufferers from lung and catarrha/ 
troubles and is a quiet residence village. 

The work of instruction is unusually thorough and suc 
cessful. The Academy is now represented by its graduate, 
in twenty-six of our best colleges. The Practical Course fo: 
boys preparing to enter Technical Colleges or business, is 
well equipped with manual training shop, drawing rooms, 
and laboratories. The department for boys under fourteer 
years of age has its own buildings and faculty. Every pro- 
vision is made for proper exercise and amusement, including a 
beautiful athletic field, tennis courts, and cinder track. 

For illustrated catalogue apply to the Superintendent. 


Mount Beacon Military Academy 
ae Pishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


College preparatory, open all 
year. Fosters manly ideals, pro- 
vides three courses of instruction, 
with sound physical training. Per 
sonal inspection invited. For illus- 
trated year-book, address 


COL. VASA £. STOLBRAND, Supt, 


Wilson School for Boys 


Prepares for Eastern universities. Thorough work, sound morals, 
manly conduct. Ideal and healthful location on one ot the most 


beautiful heights of the Hudson. Golf and tennis. 
BEN J. LEE WII ishkill-on- Hudson, N.¥V 


SON, Head Master, 


FORT EDWARD 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


For young women and girls. Notably healthy location ; attract- 
ive grounds; buildings and appointments modern ; choice of 
seven courses; also departments of Music and Elocution and 
Physical Culture. Special rates to High School graduates 
Illustrated catalogue. 44th year September 23d. 

‘JOS. E. KING, D.D., President, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


PREPARES 
FOR CORNELL 


The University Preparatory School, 
ITHACA, WN. Y. 
BOARDING AND DAY DEPARTMENTS. 
TS YEAR. 


Opens Sept. 26, for Year 1902-1903. 


PRESIDENT SCHURMAN asays:—“I give most 
cheerful testimony to the hich quality of work done 
in your School. The Faculty of the School is well 
chosen. The excellent management and complete 
curriculum render it a most irable preparatory 
Schooi for the University. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
CHAS. A, STILES, B. &., Pres., 0 Ave. C, ITHACA, N.Y 


CORNELL’S LARCEST FITTING SCHOOL 


+™ My acquaintance with the preparatory schools of the U. S. leads 
me to believe that the Ithaca High Sch stands in the very 
Sront rank,”’—J.G, SCHURMAN, President Cornell University. 

Gets students from England, Russia, Italy, Ireland, Brazil, Cuba, 
Canada, Porto Rico, Mexico, 31 states, and from 24 counties in New 
York state,’ Has won 6s state and 12 university scholarships in 7 years. 
Sent 76 students to ro different colleges last fall. Holds interscholastic 
championship in foot-ball and base-ball, gymnasium, baths, 7-acre 
athletic field, free text books, both sexes. Over joo registered in prepara- 
tory dept., tuition 75 for 40 weeks, no extras, 28th year begins Sept. 8, 


For catalog write F. D. Beyaton, Prin., 22] No. Cayuga St., Ithaca, N.Y. 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music 


(/ncor porated) 


Fall Term begins September llth. Stu- 
ents may enter at any time during th 
school year. Illustrated catalogue sen! 
free on application. Finely equipped 
Home for Lady Students. A cthalaip 
fund of $10,000. Direction of music at 
ornell University. Numerous free ad- 
vantages. 
W. Grant Ecsert, Musical Director 
Geo. C, Wiciiams, General Manager 


Conservatory Home for 
y Students. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


Rockland Military 
Academy = 


Nyack-on-Hudson, New York. 


Our school gives boys what they need 
at a critical time, develops bodily vigor 
and backbone, trains the mind, builds 
character. 43d year. 15 States repre- 
sented. Electric lights, steam heat, 
baths, gymnasium, athletics, bowling 
alleys, trap shooting, etc. 10 instruct- 
ors. Prepares for college, West Point, 
Annapolis and business. 
widely known as Rockland College. 


E. E. and B. 0. PRENCH, Principals. 


Backward Children S*SAMoRe 


Home privileges. Individual instruction. Personal care. 
N. R. BREWSTER, East Coldenham, N. Y. 


BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG BOYS 


under fourteen. Healthful pocation Westchester County. ARTHUR 
DeLANcryY AYRAULT, A. Heathcote Hall, Harrison, Y. 


Miss Alice Graham Warden’s 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. ¥.—Thorough instruction in Eng- 
lish, French, and German. Pleasant home life. 7¢rms moderate. 
Address until Sept. 15th Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y 


MISS BENNETT’S 
School for Girls 


College Preparatory and Special Courses 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY 


LOCUST VALLEY, L. I. 


Thorough education and guarded moral trainin Expenses low by 
reason of qadowment, Best surroundings. (Co-e ucation F or cata- 


lowue, address F. FE. WILLITS, Secretary, Glen Cove, N.Y. 


The Misses Mackie’s 


SCHOOL POR GIRLS 
Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y¥. Certificate given in both 
(,eneral and College Preparatory Courses. 


Nyack 
Military 
Academy) 


NYACK ON HUDSON 
Summer Session and Camp, 
Now open, 

spot for a boy’s outin 

ail Term, Sepe. th. 
For prs ectus address 
he 


QssINING SCHOOL 


For Giris 


85th year. One hour from Now York City. 
Commodious buildings. Modern equip- 
ment. Academic and college preparatory 
courses. Special courses in music and 
art. Fully equipped gymnasium. Illus 
trated catalogue. 


CLARA C. FULLER, 


The 
MISS C. E. MASON’S 


School for Girls 


Crowning one of the most _ 
beautiful heights of the 7 
Hudson with a thirty- / 
mile view of the river, 
The Castle represents 
an ideal union of 
and home. 
Perfect in equipment, 


th h in method, 
all the ad- 


vantages of close 
imity to the ies of 


Art and Science of New 
PN > by the most beneficial influ- 


=—\ ences. Every requisite con- 
ducive to ealthful comfort, 
and to the highest attain- 
ments of true woman- 
hood, is utilized to the 
best advantage at The | 
Castle ¢ curri- 
culum is broad and 
comprehensive; the 
of instruction is 

sed on the most approved 
ideas of modern education; 
the results are attested by promi- 
nent patrons in all sections of the } 
United States. 
A personal call ir solicited” whenever pos- 
sible. The catalogue, however, gives a com- 
prehensive view of the school, its surround- 


ings, etc., to those unable to pay # persona! 
visit. For catalogue Y ,address 


Miss C. E. MASON, LL.M., 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


NEW YORK 


‘St. John’s School ) 


MILITARY Ossining, N. Y. 


provements. Best 
mental, moral and 
physical training. 
Excellent gym- 
nasium and swim- 
ming pool with 
locker rooms. 
Large athletic 
field. Firm but 
liberal discipline. 
Summer session. 
All expenses covered by tuition fee. Write for cataiogue. 


Col, CHARLES J. WRIGHT, A.M., Superintendent. 
WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A.M., Pd.B., Principal. 


Special opportunities in Music and Art. 


NEW YORK 


Sanford 
Preparatory School 
Rumsey Hall 


SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


Boys from seven to fourteen years 
prepared for entrance to best Sec- 
ondary schools. Thorough instruc- 
tion in all elementary branches by 
ape masters. Special atten- 
tion to character building. Number 
of pupils limited—insuring - 
sonal influence and instruction. 
Excellent gymnasium and field for 
outdoor sports. The school has the 
endorsement of many prominert 
people. Write for catalogue. 


New York, Nyack-on-Hudson, 


Mrs. Salisbury’s Home School for Girls 


Twentieth year. Fall term begins October 2. Limited to ten 
irls, thus furnishing the atmosphere of home and assuring the in- 
Sividual instruction essential to the complete mastering of each 
subject. Prepares for college or social life. Terms, 8500. 


For circular and references address 
Mrs. IMOGENE SALISBURY, Nyack, New York. 


New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy 


Founded as the war of 1812 closed, still maintains its honest and 

honorable record of nearly a century. For its year book, which 

you will hke, address THe PRINCIPALS. 
Peekskill-on-Hudson, 


Peekskill Military Academy New York. 


69th Year. Prepares for 
Colleges and Government 
Schools. Thorough busi- 
ness course. Regents’ grade 
certificate. . Army 
s Officer detailed by War De- 
partment. New and fully 
equipped Gymnasium. For 
lustrated catalogue ap- 


to The Principals. 
drill, sth supreme 
study and f¥ habit of 
recreation doing the 
result in right 
ability, thin 
made ary at the 
ais. right way. 


MAIN BUILDING 


Riverview Academy 


Successful for 67 years in preparing young men for col- 
s, the Government Academies, and business. De- 
velops boys in mental vigor, physical strength, social 
grace. U.S. Officer. For illustrated circular, 
Address & B. BISBEE, A.M., Principal, 
Poughkeepsie, N. 


Vassar Preparation 


PUTNAI HALL SCHOOL my 
Frances A. Welbasky POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


Ellen C. Bartlett 
LYNDON HALL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Vassar Preparation a specialty 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., Principal. 


Rye Semi nary Rye, New York. 


For particulars address 
Mrs. S. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWE, 


ili Suffern, New York. TT) 
Rugby Military Academy leading boarding school of the 
State Y"ourteenth year begins Sept. 22, 192. New building with 
the most approved steam heating and sanitary arrangements. Pre). 
aration for all colleges and business. Laboratory, gymnasium, and 
athletic field. School of the soldier and cavalryman. For il‘ ustrated 
catalogue address the Principal, CLiInToN OsGoop Bur Lina. 


SYRACUSE CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


College Preparatory Courses for young men and young women. 
Members of this year’s class will enter nine different collees. 
toys and girls live in separate homes. School year begins Sept. “th. 
Early a be made. For catalogue address 


) 
A. LINCOLN TRAVIS, Principal, Syracuse, N. Y. 


BOOKKEEPING 


TAUGHT FREE 


Pay your tuition from your earnings after we 
place you in a position. Our methods exce! all 
others. You can learn at your own home without loss 
of time or money. We guarantee it. We teach you 
free and get you a position. 


“* How To Become A Successful Business Man’’ 


is the title of an extensive treatise on bookkeeping 
and business. It explains how you can make more 
money and better your position in life. The book 
and full information are sent absolutely free. Write 
to-day. Commercial Correspondence Schools, 
2’, Rochester, N. Y. 


Drawer 1 


NON-MILITARY. 


IRVING INSTITUTE Suinmer coaching for 


plese examination, July and August. Fall term, Sept. 24th. 
J. M. Furman, A.M., Principal, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


HOME INSTITUTE 


_ Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls. College preparation. 
Reopens September 18th. Miss M. W. MerTcatr, Principal. 


The BALLIOL SCHOOL, Utica, N.Y. 


Thorough preparation for Bryn Mawr and all the leading colleges 
Large staff of thoroughly equipped teachers. New gymnasium. Un- 
excelled opportunities for winter outdoor life. 

Heads { Louies Suerrietp Brownett Saunpers, A.D. 
Epitu Rocxwett Hatt, A.B. 


OHIO 


HARCOURT PLACE 
SEMINARY, GAMBIER, OHIO 


For Girls. A choice school of unsurpassed intellectual advantage: 
and delightful environment, with conditions perfect for the advanc: 
ent of the mental, social and physical training of our girls and a 
t pertains to the best general culture. For catalogue address 
H. N. HItL, Regent. 


| 
| 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


One of the oldest, most firmly established and best equippe, 
boarding schools for boys. Eleven hundred feet above sea 
level,in the healthful, beautiful and historic educationat 
village of Gambier. Commodious buildin Sixty 
acres of grounds. Fine athletic field, golf course, 
and fully equipped gymnasium. Thorough pre 
ration for any college or technical school. A 
flexible two years’ business course. Intimate 
personal relations between masters and 
cadets. Refining home influences, 

Any Christian parent can with readt- 
ness and confidence place a@ son in your 
school.—Rt. Rev. W. A. LEonarp, D. D., 
Bishop of Ohio. For catalogue address 


WYANT & WILLIAMS, Regents, 
Gambier, @hioc. 


Kenyon 
Military Academy 


79th Year pdegins september 17, 1902. 


OHIO PENNSYLVANIA 


The Bartholomew-Clifton School 


FOR GIRLS Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 
EVANSWOOD, CLIFTON, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
=n BRYN MAWR, PA. 


An attractive home department. General Aca- 
. demic Course with special advantages in Lan- 
guages, History, Art, and Music. College Pre- 
| paratory Course fits for the best colleges. Tennis 
and basket-ball. Large faculty, healthful location. 
G. K. BARTHOLOMEW, Ph.D., Regent. Miss E. A. 
A. M., Principal. Miss M. F. Smita, Asso- 

ciate Prin. Send for circulars. 


eee College Hill 
Ohio Military Institute Cincinnati, O. association with 
Ideal school and home. Improvement in health and vigor Bryn Mawr College. 
specially marked. Illustrated catalogue. Mav we send book ? 


W. L. Siling, Pb.D., Headmaster. Rev. John H. Ely, Regent. 


The MISSES SHIPLEY’S SCHOOL 


Girls that prepare 
at this school enjoy 
not only all the edu- 
cational and social 
advantages of similar 
schools, but also the 
benefit of its close 


Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. The Bel lefonte Academy 


Miss Mittleberger’s Home A“ School in the Mountains,” located at BELLEFONTE, PA. 
and Day School An ideal Home School for thirty boys. Under constant supervision 


of Christian and experienced teachers. Day department co-educa- 


College preparatory and general courses. tional. Prepares thoroughly for college, business, and teaching. 


Special attention given to timid and backward pubis. An influ- 
OBERLIN 70th Year begins ence prevailing that develops the religious, mora and physical as 
well as the intellectual life of the students. Certificate admits to leading 

EGE September 24, 1902 colleges. Kest modern equipment. Location unsurpassed for beauty 

COLL ot scenery, healthfulness, and wholesome, social, and moral atmos- 


—- erms $400 per year. Fall term opens Wednesday, Sept. 10, 
A progressive Christian C ~~ ¥ thoroughly equipped with libra- or catalogue address J]. R. HUGHES, A.M. (Princeton °S5), Prin 
ries, museums, laboratories, gymnasia. Seventeen buildings. 
' [departments : The College, the Academy, the Theological Semi- 
y - nary, the Conservatory o! Music. Also courses in Drawing and 
; Painting, and a four years’ Normal Course in Phy bry Training for 
; Women. Eighty-four instructors, 1,382 students last year. For full 
information address the Secretary 
GEORGE M. JONES, Box F 22, Oberlin, Ohio Chestnut Hill Academy 
, Oberlin. Wissahickon Heights 
Kindergarten Training te 
Pest instruction — from Professors of College 
Literary an usical advantages larges moderate year ; . , § 
begins Sent. 24th, 1902. For catalogue oddvess A boarding school for boys in 
SECRETARY OBERLIN KINDERGARTEN Associa Tion, Drawer A. the elevated and beautiful 
| open country north of Phila- 
PENNSYLVANIA 
delphia, thirty minutes from 
Broad Street station. For 
Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls catalogues address 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College James L. Patrerson, Head Master. 
Miss Firorence Batpwrn, Principal. Within 11 years more than 


145 pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College from this schooi, 
Diploma given in both General and Coilege-Preparatory Courses. 
Fine, fireproof stone building. 25 acres of utiful grounds. For 


circular. address the Secretary. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bucks County, George School. 


MAPLEWOOD, Concordville, Pa. $294 GEORGE SCHOOL 


Location. beautiful, elevated, healthy, 40 boys prepared for busi- 


ness or college. Gymnasium, athletic field. Pyery year pye—tail- Twenty-five miles agrth of Phila. Heavily endowed. Under the 
Bes 


ures in other schools—become with us successful stu tcare | management of Frien 227 acres. 
to smail boys. Notobacco. J. SuortiipGe (Yale), A AM. Prin. jos. S. ‘WALTON, Principal. 


| 
| 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
PENNSYLVANIA PENNSYLVANIA 


|| Swarthmore 
|| Preparatory 


= Schoo Swarthmore, Ba 
A Co-Educational Friends’ 
a School for college preparatory and academic courses. Special 


advantages: privileges of Swarthmore College lectures, mu- 
seum, libraries, observatory, etc. Cottage plan; separate 
cottages for boys and girls ; large gymnasium ; splendid school 


Haverford College Grammar School building. All 


Nine miles from Philadelphia. Surroundings beautiful, dings stone, 

healthful, refined. A Boarding School emphasizing the new and well ap- 

hest influence of the home. Numbers limited to gecure inted. 

the best individual development. Equipment complete point Large 
playground, vig- 


and thoroughly modern, New Recitation Halis, Athletic 
Shed, Swimming Pool and Gymnasium, Its uates 
among the alumni of all the leading colleges. Its promi- 
nence in all branches of athletics due to itssuperb natural 
facilities for out-door sports, and tothe peer of providing 


orous athletic 
life, skilled in- 
structors in all 


for every boy the most thorough physical training under : 
staff supervision. A school thus planned to give the dest The moral in- 
at any cost cannot offer low terms, but merits the careful in- SCHOOL BUILDING fl f l 
application. new school building is illustrated below. home life combined with the educational ideals of a good 
, CHARLES 8S. CROSMAN, Head Master, school, and the beautiful and healthful location, make this 
x) school particularly desirable. 


Haverterd, Pa. 


The terms are moderate, the number of vacancies limited. 
Parents are requested to visit the school to satisfy themselves. 

Ten miles from Philadelphia, 
Broad St. Station, Penna. R.R. 

Illustrated catalogue, ath- 
letic circular and testimonials 


sent on application to 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON 
PRINCIPAL 


Miss Wright’s School 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, enjoying the city’s advantages and 
rofiting by the influence exerted through the proximity to Bryn 
— Eollege. Preparatory to all colleges for women. r 
Finishing and Preparatory courses embrace thorough instruction 
in Domestic Science. School life fashioned after that of a model 


Ursinus Academy 


COLLEGEVILLE, PA. 
(Twenty-four miles from Philadelphia) 


addvess Lila M, Wright, Principal: | Established 189, continuing Freeland Seminary. Beau- 
Mrs. Florence Scott Wright, Associate ncipal. e) tiful surroundings, rich educational environment, refining 
influences, democratic spirit. Completely furnished dormi- 
@ tories, library, laboratories, and gymnasium. Modern 
P ennmsy | vania ®) methods, small classes, a teachers. Prepares for 
ry @) college, technical schools, and for business. Successful in 
Military College ©) discipline. Tables supplied from school’s own gardens and 
4ist Year Begins Sept. 17 @) dairy. No sickness. Easy of access, but free from distrac- 
“A Military School of the highest order.”—U. 8. © tions and beyond the range of city prices. Visitors welcome. 
DEPT. Catalogue and information on application. 
nc ‘ngineering, Chemistry, 
Thorough Preparatory Courses, Infatry, "| @ C. ERNEST DECHANT, Principal 
Catalogues of Col. CE. Hratt, President. : 


Cornwells 
Preparatory School 


CORN WELLS-ON-THE-DELAWARE, PA. 


For bo Logted on 9 beautiful estate of acres. Within qney From Ten Years Old to College. 

access New Y an iladelphia. Individual instruction. Ge 

Unexcelled pn ony Bathing, boating, tennis, bowling, etc. that ane 

Terms $400. Liberal discount to sons of cle army and navy scholarly men. € ask you to ca 

officers. For catalogue address The Head Master. how much work our boys can accomplish and be happy and 
healthy. pupils hurried or hel by the 

ermantown. Phi others. BisHor Wuirenean says: “I liked everything 
Penusvivama, G mtown, Philadelphia. saw ; a School worthy the patronage of all who desioe to do 


Walnut Lane School Wellesley | | the best for their boys.” 


Academic and special courses. Adjoining house opened for 10 For illustrated year-book address, 
young girls with home life and recreation specially planned for them. FREDERIC GARDINER, A.M., Head Master. 
Address Mrs. Tuzopora B. Ricuarps, Principal. 


LANCASTER, PA. 
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D COLLEGES 


Textile 
Training Pays 


Students learn by working in every branch of textile 
design and manufacture in the PHILADELPHIA 
TEXTILE SCHOOL, They are in the 


most thorough manner for textile mill management, 
for designing and merchandising fabrics and are 
qualified to apply chemistry in the manner re- 
quired by modern industrial methods. 


The view shown is from a photograph of students at 
work in the elementary weaving, warping and drawing- 
in room. The catalogue, illustrated from photographs, 
explains the scope of the courses. A separate catalogue 
describes the Schools of Drawing, Applied Design, Normal 
Instruction, Woodwork and Carving, Decorative Paint- 
ing, Illustration, Decorative Sculpture, Architectural De- 
sign, and Modern Languages. For catalogue, with list of 
positions held by graduates, address L. W. MILLER, Prin., 


School of Industrial Art of the Penna. Museum, 
Dept. A, Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA, Kineston. 


WYOMING SEMINARY 


Cc -educati nal. Seven halls. C a tion, tal 
|| Marshall Seminary 


. Spracue, D.D., President. 


Girls 


Oak Lane, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Lancaster Co. 
Linden Hall Seminary 


A Moravian Boarding School for Girls 
Founded 1794, Rev. CHAS. D. KREIDER, Principal. 


Cheltenham Military Academy 


Pre-eminent as a college preparatory school under military disci- — 
pline. ann and any porated. Extensively improved. oun Main Building. 
creased facilities. ites— lower Schoo 500 pper Schoo ati 
Catalogue, Rev. Joun D. Sxiuron, Prince: Ideal location in most beautiful ‘section of 
—— Philadelphia suburbs. Academic and Music 
( GONTZ SC HOOL YOUNG L ADI Departments. College Preparatory and Spe- 
minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New Yor r . Seo 
{* y Cooke’s fine roperty. For arculars address Miss SYLVIA cial Courses. Ample grounds. Golt, basket 
EASTMAN, Principal, Ogontz Schoo! P. O., Pa. ball, and other . 


outdoor sports. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 


THE OVERBROOK SCHOOL For particulars 

Girls’ boarding and day school in begutiful euburw es Philadelphia. and illustrated 
Enlarged and improved buildin College  Atcsical dei general circular, address 
course. College preparatory sc olurghip, department. 

fasket-ball. Home life. MISS S. J. SAYWARD, Principal. 

Miss E.S.Marshall 
PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE r OR WOMEN Principal 
EAST END, PITTSBURGH, PA, Lake and Grounds 
33d Year. 


Full College sousee. Curriculum equal to the best. College 
Preparatory Department— Admits to Collegiate Department 


in Musie and Art. Physical Culture, Gymnasium, Basket LE ARN PR OOFREADI NG, 


Tennis, Golf. Beautifully located in large grove of yeu tale education, why met 06 
orest trees, combining all advantages of the city with beauty “a uncrowded de paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
and health of country. Send for catalog. always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


Address REV. CHALMERS MARTIN, D.D., President. HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Armitage 
Preparatory and Finishing 
School for Girls 


One-half hour from Philadelphia, main line 
P. R. R. Healthful location; extensive 
grounds Home life and refined influences, 
Individual teaching. Prepares for leading 
colleges. Special musical advantages. $550, 
For full partjculars, address 


The Secretary, Armitage School, Wayne, Pa. 


thorough and honest school, the kind of a school towhich 
sensible parents desire to send their sons.’’—Bishop Whitaker. 


St. Luke’s School 


Wayne, Pa. (14 miles from Philadelphia.) 
Formerly at Bustleton, Pa., and founded in 1863 at Fox Chase 
as Ury School.” 
In moving to its new home, St. Luke’s retains those distinctive 


features that have made it eminently successful as a school 
for boys. 

Instruction thorough and individual, ensuring good scholar- 
ship and correct habits of study. 

Buildings new and thoroughly modern. 


Gymnasium with swimming pool, Grounds of thirty acres, 
athletic field, running track, and facilities for all outdoor games. 

The /oca/ity is remarkable for its health/udness and freedom 
from undesirable influences. Boys prepared for any college or 
tor business. Illustrated -atalogue. 


CHARLES H. STROUT, A.M., Principal. 


Perkiomen Seminary 


PENNSBURG, PA. 


A high-grade Academy for both sexes. New buildings with 
ideal location in beautiful Perkiomen Valley, near Phila- 
delphia. Prepares for our best Colleges, Conservatories of 
Music and Medical Schools. Harvard, Columbia, Princeton, 
University of Pennsylvania, Lehigh, Oberlin and Emerson 
College of Oratory represented on Faculty. Honor men in 
all the leading colleges. Excellent courses in Music, Elocu- 
tion and Painting. New building with modern equipment. 
Physical culture for both sexes. Strong moral tone. Indi- 
vidual attention given to students.. Expenses $200.0) per year. 
Scholarships and work for needy students. Send for Cata- 
logue. Rev. O. 5S. KRIEBEL, A.M., Principal. 

One 


ROSEMONT, PA. Bryn Mawr. 


The Misses Kirk, formerly connected with Bryn Mawr College 
will begin the 4th year of their College Preparatory Schoo 
for Girls in a new and larger house on Oct. 2, 1902. Number of 
boarders limited to twelve. Careful individual instruction. 


MISS STUART’S SCHOOL 


SEWICKLEY, PENNA. (12 miles from Pittsburgh) 
joarding and Day School. College Preparatory and Academic 
Courses. Music department. Prospectus on application. 
Miss M. A. MUNSON, Principal, P. O. Box 426, Sewickley, Pa. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Miss Gordon’s Preparatory School for Girls 
Ten boarding pupils received. 4112 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester. 
The Darlington Seminary for girls. Convenient 
to New York, Philadelphia, Washington. Courses: Collegiate, 
English, Music, Art, Languages, etc. Beautiful and healthful loca- 
tion. Superior opportunities at moderate cost. $210. Send for 
catalogue. F. P. Bye, Pres.; R. Dar uincTon, Vice Pres. 


A high-grade school 


WILLIAMSPORT) 
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Decidedly Christian, but non-sectarian. Co-educa- 
tional developing social as well as intellectual! graces 
in young men and women. Low tuition and high 


standards of scholarship. Special privileges in 
Music, Art and Oratory. Due attention given to 
athletics. Illustrated catalogue free. 

Rev. Epwarp J. Gray, D.D., Pres., Williamsport, Pa. 


AD AD AP ar ar ar 


- 


A half interest in a weil- 
established private school. 


F O R S A L Location _ excellent. A 


college graduate preferred. Address M., No. 46r. The Outlook. 


TENNESSEE 
COLUMBIA, 


bia lastitut 


Colu 


A Home School for Girls 
a! and Young Ladies. Spa- 
cious buildings, ample 
grounds. Admirably 
equipped ; rarest museum 
and library in the South. 
Climate ideal. Number 
limited to fifty. Kt. Rev. 
T. F. GAILor, President 
of the Board of Trustees. 
Sixty-seventh year opens 
Sept. 15. For catalogue 
address Miss MAry A. 
BRYANT, Principal. 


Buford College 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Limited and Select. Within thirty minutes of ‘‘ The Athens of the 
outh.” Country and City combined. Charming Campus of twenty 
acres. Spacious building, splendidly equipped. Electricity, Water- 
works, open Fires. Every room opening upon the extensive upper 
and lower galieries, surrounding the entire building. All Schoo! 
work on the first floor—no steps toclimb. Chalybeate and Cistern 
water, College Garden, Dairy, and Hennery. Outdoor Sports 
emphasized. 
,Non-Denominational, non-Sectarian, but thoroughly Christian. 
Faculty of skilled Specialists strengthened by a Scholarly Lecture 
Corps. Graduate, Elective, and University Preparatory Courses. 
University Bible Course, Business Course, Conservatory training 10 
Art, Music, Expression, and Languages. Access to Laboratories 
of Vanderbilt [ musrety. Physical, Intellectual, Moral, and 
Religious Culture unrivaled. Record of Current Term represents 
twelve States and five Nationalities. Term opens September 18, 192 
rite for beautiful ** Yearbook.” Founder and President, 
Mrs. E. G. BUFORD. 


For Young Ladies, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
» Music, Art, Elocution. 


Ward Seminary 


37th year begins Sept. 25. Literary Courses 

$500 to S500. Certification to Wellesley, Baltimore Woman's College. 
Feeulty 30. Patronage %th year 18 states. Mild, equable climate. 
For Catalegue Z address J. 0. BLANTON, President, P. O. Bex 4-2. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


RHODE ISLAND 


VIRGINIA 


Friends 
chool 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
Providence, R. I. 


Founded by Friends a century ago. Open 

to all denominations. A steady progress has 
marked the passage of years, bringing its 
changes in methods, but losing none of the 
steadfast purpose of the founders. The enno- 
bling influence of these earnest lives is a heritage 
of the institution that is a potent factor in the 
character moulding of allitsstudents. Thorough 
instruction in English, Science, Classics, Music, 
and Art. “ Three Oaks Studio” isa quaint build- 
ing, set apart for classesin Art. The school en- 
joys both benefits and pleasures arising from 
wisely arranged 
methods of co- 
education. 
Beautiful 


athletics 
and out- 
door 
sports. 
Tuition, 
$350. For 
catalogue 
Turer OAKs address 


AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B., Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


The St. Johns 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


(Episcopal) 


The American Rugby 


For Satalo ue, etc., address Dr. S. T. 
SMYTE Pres Delafield, Waukesha 
County, 


AUTUMN BOOKS 


A Study of Prose Fiction 
By Buiss PERRY. 
A Student’s History of English Literature 
By WILLIAM EDWARD SIMONDS. 
Masterpieces of Greek Literature 


TRANSLATED, $1.00, net. 
Masterpieces of Latin Literature 

TRANSLATED. $1.00, net. 
The Book of Nature Myths 

By FLORENCE HOLBROOK. 45 cents, net. 


A RECENT SUCCESS 
Our Country’s Story. By Eva MArcn TAPPAN. 
An Elementary History of the United States. 65 cents, net. 
Descriptive Circulars Free ‘upon A pplication. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & co. 


Boston New York Chicago 
CHURCH HYMNS ( For TENT, OUTDOOR, & 
and GOSPEL, SONGS UNION MEETINGS 


Music Edition, 25 cents. Words only, 10 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 


Hollins Institute. Virginia 


Established 1542. 
For the Higher Education of Young Ladies. 


Faculty, 12 gentiemen and 2 ladies. Enrollment 245 pa- 
pils. High standards maintained in all departments, 
Languages, Science and Arts, Salubrious | 


climate. Sulphur and Chaly beate Springs 
Electric lights and steam heat from plant 
outside of the buildings. The 60th session 
opens Sept, 10th, 1902. Fore atalog, address 
L. Cocke. Pres.. Hollins. Va. | 
See Harper's, Ret iew of Reviews, 


and Munsey 


WOODBERRY FOREST SCHOOL 


Piedmont Region of Virginia. Best equipped. school for 
boys in the South. New buildings. Complete laboratories. Large 
ymnasium. Study rooms separate from dormitories. Lower school 
or small boys. als required. For « address 


RTER WALKER, , Orange, Va. 


Staunton Academy 
STAUNTON, VA. 


An ideal “ home™ school for manly boys. 


Roys from 10 to IS years old prepared for 
Government Academies, Universities. or 
business. Superbchmate. High moral tone. 
Individual instruction. Military training de- 
velops promptness health. manly carriage. 


arges $34) Handsome catalogue free, 
Capt. Wm. H. A.M., Principal. 


Mary Baldwin Semi 
ary aiagwin minary Ladies. 
Term begins Sept. 4, 1992. In Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
Climate unsurpassed. 240 students from 27 States he session. 


Terms moderate. Enter any time, Send for catalogu 
Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal, ‘Staunton. Va. 


VERMONT 
SCHOOL FOR LITTLE GIRLS 


Miss FARWELL. Wells River, Vt. 
Ideal School and home for girls, from eight to thirteen. Large 
grounds. Terms reasonable. RKe-opens Oct, 1, 12. 


Luminous Literature 


BEACON LIGHTS OF HISTORY: 
The World’s Life in Biography. 

NEW LIBRARY OF POETRY: 
750 Authors at their Best. 

NATURE'S MIRACLES: Lucidly ex- 
plained and interpreted. 

NUGGETS: Master Minds in Epigram. 


Full description on application to 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, Bible House, New York 


AMERICAN DATE BOOK, 
9000 U.S. history dates, under 81 heads; any date 
found instantly. In cloth, prepaid, $1.00. Send for 
“Contents.” The Kama Co., Hartford, Conn, 


ONE OF MY SONS 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, author of “The Leaven 
worth Case,” etc., is one of the most entertaining books of 
the year. Price $1. 50, 
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Investors Look for Dividends 
So do holders of par- 


ticipating policies in 


The Prudential 


They get them too. In Addition 
have the Advantage of Absolutely 
GUARANTEED Life Insurance. 


they 


Write for Information, Dept. 19 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY (ages 
OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
President. 


SHAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 


Home Office : 
Newark, N, J. 


PRUDENT AL 
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The Outlook 


The 


Dr. Deimel 
Underwear 


The sensation of ease and 


comfort which is experienced by 
wearers of these garments is a 
delight and wonder to those who 
formerly wore the prickly, irritat- 
ing wool. 


The garments, or booklet about them and 
samples of linen-mesh, on request. 


‘*The Linen Store’”’ 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


Remington 
Typewriter 


lasts longest—so does 
the Remington operator. 


The Remington does not overwork 
the operator. The operator cannot 
overwork the Remington. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS é BENEDICT 
(Remington Typewriter Company) 
327 Broadway, New York 


Mother 
and Child 


are suited alike with the 
Ferris Good Sense Waist. 
In childhood it gently supports the 
growing body and holds the form 
erect. In womanhood it imparts the 
| truest lines of beauty and grace with- 
out distress or distortion. Always 
| soft, smooth and flexible. Every age 
and every form will finda 


FERRIS 
Good Sense 
Waist 


to suit it. Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. Be sure you get the 
genutne with the name in red letters 
on every waist. 


Made in shapes to fit every form. The Ferris 
Book sent free on request. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. ° 
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The overshadowing event 

Jackson's in the miners’ strike last 
njunction 

week—the tenth week of 
the strike—was the decision rendered by 
Judge Jackson of the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
in sentencing six trades-unionists to jail 
for violating his injunction order of June 
19. The case is altogether exceptional 
because the sentenced unionists are not 
apparently charged with violations of law, 
nor even with inciting others to violations 
of law, but merely with inciting contented 
workmen to join in the strike, in violation 
of an order issued by the court. ‘The 
following extracts indicate the temper 
an@ purport of the decision: 


While I recognize the right of all laborers 
to combine for the purpose of protecting all 
their lawful rights, I do not recognize the right 
of laborers to conspire together to compel 
employés who are not dissatisfied with their 
work in the mines to lay down their picks and 
shovels and to quit their work without a just 
or proper reason therefor, merely to gratify 
a professional set of agitators, organizers, 
and walking delegates, who roam all over the 
country as agents for some combination, who 
are vampires that live and fatten on the 
honest labor of the coal miners of the coumary, 
and who are busybodies creating dissatisfac- 
tion among a class of people who are quiet 
and well disposed, and who do not want to be 
disturbed by the unceasing agitation of this 
class of people. 

The right of a citizen to labor for wages he 
is satisfied with is a right protected by law, 
and he is entitled to the same protection as 
free speech, and should be better protected 
than the abuse of free speech, in which the 
organizers and agitators indulge in trying to 
produce strikes. > 
In case it shall appear that the sentenced 
unionists made threats against miners not 
joining in the strike, or incited others to 
maltreat them, or greeted them with in- 
sults, the public judgment of this decision 
will be sensibly modified—for all such 
abuses of free speech are violations of 
lJaw—but at present the “unjudicial” 
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character of the language used by Judge 
Jackson is the subject of almost universal 
comment. ‘To denounce trades-union 
leaders as “ vampires” who “live and 
fatten on howest labor” recalls the rhet- 
oric of the least responsible of labor 
agitators whom Judge Jackson would im- 
prison for inciting class hatred. Mr. 
Mitchell’s comment on the decision, which 
has been published in papers not gener- 
ally friendly to the trades-unions, reads in 
part as follows: 


None of the defendants in this injunction 
Case nor our speakers have violated the law. 
They were counseling miners on their own 
grounds. They were persuading them to 
remain out until our demands for a living wage 
have been granted, and were not intimidating 
them at all. 

The scope of Judge Jackson’s decision can 
hardly be realized by those not familiar with 
the facts. It forbids men to walk on the 
highways, to talk to non-union men, or to per- 
suade eons to strike. It takes from the mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers the rights 
all citizens of the United States are supposed 
to enjoy. Such decisions tend to destroy the 
confidence of the working people in the impar- 
tiality of the courts. 

We shall appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and shall immediately ask 
President Roosevelt to interfere before this 
outrageous decision can be put in force. 


The appeal to President Roosevelt, it 
may be said, will not be made if the im- 
prisoned unionists are set free by the 
habeas corpus proceedings already begun 
before the higher courts. The officers 
of the union express confidence that these 
proceedings will be successful, but it 
needs to be recalled that the higher 
courts may not be able to overrule a sen- 
tence which they deplore, as punishments 
for the violation of injunctions have 
already rested largely upon the discretion 
of the court issuing them. In case the 
present sentences are sustained, it will 
give new life to the demand, already strong 
in Congress, that the right of Federal 
807 
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judges to punish for contempt of court 
without jury will be limited to offenses 
committed in the court’s presence. 


Wages of Chicago The motormen and con- 

Street Car ductors in the employ of 
Employés Raised the Chicago City Railway 
Company, operating in the South Divi- 
sion of Chicago, are to receive a sub- 
stantial increase in wages beginning 
August 1. The rate of pay hitherto 
prevailing was twenty-one cents an hour. 
The new rate is twenty-four cents an 
hour. Until recently unions of street- 
car men have not been permitted by the 
employing corporations of Chicago, but a 
few weeks ago the men succeeded in per- 
fecting an organization. The movement 
for organization seems to have been made 
possible by reason of the fact that the 
principal Chicago street railway franchises 
expire next year, and pending their 
renewal the companies deemed it unwise 
to adhere to the old policy of opposition 
to unions in the face of the determination 
of their men to organize. Having organ- 
ized, the men asked for higher wages, 
presenting a scale calling for twenty-eight 
cents an hour. The company, after 
deliberation, offered to pay twenty-four 
cents an hour. The men asked for arbi- 
tration, which was granted, each side nam- 
ing one representative, and the two so 
chosen selecting a third. The decision 
of the arbitration board, which was made 
public July 25, was signed by all three of 
the arbitrators, and was to the effect that 
the new rate offered by the company— 
twenty-four cents an hour—was reason- 
able and should be the rate of pay from 
August 1, 1901, to October 1, 1903. It 
is also stipulated that the working day 
for men assigned to regular runs shall 
not be less than eight nor more than 
eleven hours, the whole to be completed 
in fifteen consecutive hours. There is an 
exception to the effect that if there be 
men who desire twelve-hour runs ‘and 
they can be arranged, both sides are 
privileged to carry out the arrangement, 
and all men may voluntarily perform 
extra work or make extra trips. The 


wage increase applies only to the employés 
of the City Railway Company, that oper- 
ates about one-fourth of the street railway 
mileage of Chicago, The employés of 
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the other companies are asking for higher 
wages, but there seems to be less dis- 
position on the part of those companies 
to comply with the request. The new 
wage scale of the Chicago City Railway 
Company is the highest paid to electric 
railway conductors and motormen in any 
city of the United States except San 
Francisco, where the men went on strike 
a few weeks ago and won. In San 
Francisco the pay is now twenty-five 
cents an hour, the working day to be 
limited to ten hours, and overtime to be 
paid for at the rate of thirty cents an 
hour. In Detroit a few weeks ago the 
street car employés succeeded in getting 
their wages increased by arbitration to 
twenty-three and one-half cents an hour, 
the arbitrator being President Angell of 
the University of Michigan. In Boston 
and New York the pay is twenty-two and 
one-half cents an hour. 


San Francisco cCording to a trusted cor- 

under respondent Mayor Schmitz, 
a Labor Mayor of San Francisco, who was 
elected on an independent ticket, defeat- 
ing both the Republican and Democratic 
nominees, is making an excellent record 
for himself, and is keeping his cam- 
paign pledges to run the Government 
upon an economical basis. He has just 
sent to the Supervisors thirty-two vetoes, 
cutting down the budget of nearly six 
millions of dollars to the extent of $134,- 
700. This he has done without in any 
wise injuring or crippling the city’s 
service, but simply by lopping off the 
heads of useless employés. The Mayor 
found that often three men were employed 
to do one man’s work, and he solved the 
question by determining that a fair wage 
demands fair work. As he was elected 
on a labor union ticket, his action has 
required not a little courage and shows 
his entire fairness. Not one item ap- 
propriating funds for public improvements 
or betterments is touched. Another San 
Francisco event of more than local inter- 
est is the contemplated action of the 
city in regard to what is known as the 
Geary Street Railroad franchise, which 
will shortly expire by limitation. A 
strong sentiment in favor of the city 
assuming the franchise has developed. 
The President of the San Francisco 
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Municipal League puts the situation thus: 
“The sentiment in each of the clubs 
which compose the Municipal League 
unquestionably is strongly in favor of the 
municipal ownership of public utilities. 
It is our conviction that the Board of 
Supervisers should do everything in its 
power to acquire the Geary Street road. 
That step, if the experiment is successful, 
should be followed by similar action in 
regard to other roads. If municipal own- 
ership proves to be what we expect, every 
public utility should be taken under mu- 
nicipal control as soon as possible.” The 
labor unions—a strong factor, as was 
shown in Mayor Schmitz’s election—and 
many of the improvement societies are 
working vigorously in the same direction. 
The Mayor is also interested in the proj- 
ect, and the City Engineer in the mean- 
while is preparing the plans for the con- 
struction of a modern street railway in 
Geary Street, to be run on the underground 
conduit system now in successful opera- 
tion in Washington, D.C. He calculates 
that $7,000,000, or less than one-half of the 
present capitalization of the road, will 
suffice to build the proposed railway. It 
is needless to add that the street railway 
corporations are leaving no stone unturned 
to defeat the proposition, Not a little of 
the public sentiment inavor of the pro- 
posed experiment is ‘due to the recent 
street railway strike, with its unpleasant 
features, the feeling being that with munic- 
ipal ownership and operation such a 
condition would be unlikely to recur. 


When Mayor Low 
and the Rapid 
Transit Commis- 
sion gave their approval to the ordinance 
granting a perpetual franchise to the 
Pennsylvania and Long Island railways 
for a tunnel connecting their lines with a 
great central station in New York city it 
was assumed that the ordinance would be 
accepted by the Board of Aldermen 
almost as a matter of course. It has for 
some time been apparent, however, that 
there was opposition to the ordinance 
within the Board, and last week when 
the ordinance was brought to a vote 
nearly five-sixths of the Board voted 
against it. The size of the opposition 
and the reasons assigned for it effectively 
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answered the charge that the franchise 
was being “held up” merely for the sake of 
“boodle.” The reasons assigned for the 
Opposition were: (1) Unwillingness to 
grant a perpetual franchise which might 
establish a perpetual monopoly. (2) Hos- 
tility to any franchise which did not 
stipulate that construction work should 
be performed under the eight-hour day 
and paid at the prevailing rate of wages. 
(3) Desire that the subways should con- 
tain pipe galleries in which gas mains, 
water mains, electric wires, etc., might 
eventually be carried. (4) A vague fear 
that New York might lose export business 
by becoming a “ way station” upon the 
system running under it to the end of Long 
Island. Mayor Low and the Rapid Tran- 
sit Board received the criticisms of the 
Aldermen with tact and good humor, the 
Mayor quoting Jowett’s observation that 
“none of us is infallible, not even the 
youngest,” and work was begun upon a 
new franchise which may be acceptable 
to the Aldermen. On _ behalf of the 
Rapid Transit Board, it has been stated 
that the franchise proposed was not a 
perpetual franchise in the old sense, 
as it provided for a revaluation every 
twenty-five years and a consequent read- 
justment of the company’s payment to 
the city. The Pennsylvania road would 
not construct the proposed tunnel with- 
out a perpetual franchise, and the city 
could not construct it and lease to the 
railroads, as the city could not obtain the 
title to land on the New Jersey side of 
the North River. Itis furthermore stated 
on behalf of the Rapid Transit Board 
that a stipulation that work on the tunnel 
be performed under the eight-hour sys- 
tem and by workmen receiving the pre- 
vailing rate of wages would run counter 
to a decision of the higher courts in New 
York, that city contracts could not consti- 
tutionally be limited in this way. It is 
very doubtful, however, if the Court of 
Appeals in New York would decide that 
a city could not stipulate in what way its 
work should be performed, although it has 
decided that the State could not oblige 
a city to make stipulations of this sort. 
At all events, the established practice in 
the progressive cities of England and the 
growing practice in this country is that 
all work for the public should be per- 
formed by men working under wholesome 
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conditions for adequate wages, and it is the 
desire and purpose of Mayor Low that 
the new ordinance for the Pennsylvania 
tunnel shall contain satisfactory provis- 
ions in this respect. 


The surprise and dis- 
appointment felt in 
New York over the 
forced delay of work upon the tunnels 
connecting New Jersey with Long Island 
do not, however, compare with the sur- 
prise and gratification felt over the pros- 
pect for the immediate construction of the 
tunnel connecting the City Hall in Brook- 
lyn with the City Hall in New York. 
Two bids for this franchise were submitted, 
one by a representative of the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company, and the other by 
a representative of the Belmont-McDonald 
syndicate now constructing the rapid tran- 
sit subway system in the Boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx. Both bids 
were regarded by engineers as favorable 
to the city, but the contrast between them 
was so great that the Rapid Transit Com- 
mission had practically no alternative in 
the matter. The Brooklyn Rapid Tran- 
sit Company offere ! to construct the tun- 
nel for $7,000,000 and the necessary ter- 
minals for $1,000,000; the Belmont-Mc- 
Donald syndicate likewise offered to con- 
struct the terminals for $1,000,000, but 
offered to construct the tunnel for 
$2,000,000. The Brooklyn Company said 
that in offering to do the whole work for 
$8,000,000 it expected to lose one million 
dollars on the construction and recoup 
itself by the value of the business which 
the tunnel would bring it. The New 
York syndicate, in offering to do the same 
work for three million dollirs, claims to 
anticipate a loss of five or more millions 
on the cost of construction, but relies upon 
the profitableness of its future business to 
make good this outlay. Both bids stipu- 
lated that the tunnel should revert to the 
city at the end of thirty-five years. Of 
course the bid of the New York syndicate 
was accepted, and the public looks for- 
ward toa unified rapid transit subway 
system connecting the Bronx, Manhattan, 
and Brooklyn, with a single five-cent fare. 
For the present there is disappointment 
in many parts of Brooklyn, which would 
have preferred the acceptance of the 
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Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company’s offer, 
in order that they might by a single fare 
reach the New York City Hall, but Mayor 
Low, in giving his vote for the New York 
syndicate’s bid, assured the people of 
Brooklyn that in the end a single fare 
would enable them to reach every part of 
New York. 

The construction of several new 
office buildings and hotels in 
New York city represents an investment 
of one to ten million dollars each. Such 
enterprises can of course be more effect- 
ively and economically andertaken and 
managed by large than by small capital. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
latest development in the tendency towards 
combination in various branches of trade 
was the formation last week of a great 
realty amalgamation in the metropolis. 
The surprise is rather that such a com 
bination has not been formed before. 
The new corporation is hardly a “trust” 
in the sense of being monopolistic, as the 
vast number of valuable lots and build. 
ings owned by great capitalists, families, 
estates, and companies must make ex. 
tremely improbable any raising of rentals 
by the new corporation. Some of the 
most valuable parcels of realty in the 
best business and residential sections of 
New York city, however, represent the 
corporation’s assets. ‘These holdings are 
to be converted into securities and offered 
to the public. The corporation’s capital 
is placed at sixty-six million dollars. It is 
not known whether all of this represents 
actual assets ; be this as it may, the new 
corporation is one of great apparent 
strength, but its ultimate success must 
depend on its management. If it con- 
tains, as is claimed, the highest available 
talent, and its assets are also remunera- 
tive in the highest degree, investment in 
its shares should be advantageous to large 
and small investors, more especially to the 
latter, since their chances are greater 
than ever before to diversify their invest- 
ments. Hitherto the investor of small 
means has had opportunities for buying 
a share or shares in railway, banking, 
gas, electrical, or industrial properties ; 
but realty has largely been denied to him 
as a form of investment, unless he has 
been able actually to own a property of 
that sort, or to purchase it by means of 
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mortgage. The department of realty, 
therefore, has been to him practically an 
undeveloped world. ‘The event of last 
week is a long step towards throwing it 
open to the general public. 


The conflict in the 
Democratic party 
between the “reorganizers” and the 
“radicals” shows little sign of abate- 
ment. It broke out at the recent Demo- 
cratic Convention in North Carolina, 
where the influence of the reorganizers 
upon the State Central Committee was 
strong enough to prevent a reaffirmation 
of the Kansas City platform. It broke 
out again at the more recent Democratic 
State Convention in Missouri, where the 
party leaders sought to avoid it by con- 
fining the platform to an indorsement 
of the Democratic State officials, but 
where a protesting delegate moved to 
reaffirm the Kansas City platform, and 
the Convention supported him by a sub- 
stantial majority. ‘lhe division in the vote 
in Missouri was fairly typical perhaps of 
the division in the party. Of the one hun- 
dred and twenty-two St. Louis delegates 
only four voted to reaffirm the last 
national platform; but the delegates 
from the farming districts were nearly all 
in favor of the reaffirmation. ‘The “ har- 
sony” dinner held at Nantasket Beach, 
near Boston, last week, proved more suc- 
cessful than previous efforts of this sort 
to bring the warring elements into unison, 
but even here Mr. Bryan declared that 
there could be no reunion between those 
who supported the platforms of 1896 and 
1900 and those who opposed them 
because of hostility to their animating 
spirit. Men who had differed in judg- 
ment, he said, could reunite, but men 
who had differed in sympathy could not. 
The permanent and natural division of 
parties, he declared, using Jefferson’s 
words, was between “aristocrats” and 
democrats ’—between “those who fear 
and distrust the people and wish to draw 
all power from them into the hands 
of the higher classes” and “those who 
identify themselves with the people, have 
confidence in them, cherish and consider 
them the most honest and safe, though 
not the most wise, depository of public 
interests.” The Republican party, he 
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declared, had come to be essentially the 
aristocratic party of this nation, and the 
Democratic party could not and should not 
succeed except by making itself trusted 
by all men essentially democratic in their 
spirit. ‘To do this, it must not com- 
promise its convictions upon any issue— 
tariff, trusts, Currency, imperialism, or 
any new issue that presents itself—but 
must declare its faith steadfastly and ex- 
plicitly. The upshot of it all was that 
there should be no compromise with those 
who make the Democratic party again the 
conservative party of the country. ‘lhe 
two other speakers at the dinner, Senator 
Carmack of ‘Tennessee and Mr. Shepard 
of New York, were both in some degree 
in accord with this attitude—though Mr. 
Shepard stands nearer to Mr. Cleveland 
than to Mr. Bryan and believes that Mr. 
Cleveland is in sympathy with democrati-> 
rather than aristocratic tendencies in 
American life. Mr. Shepard declared that 
events had put the tariff issue again to the 
front, and that the voters must this fal! 
decide whether the trusts should be sub 
sidized by the taxes levied upon the people. 
The question whether or not the Philip 
pines should be given independence on the 
same lines as Cuba was still vital, he said, 
but of secondary importance. Senator 
Carmack declared that this last question 
was the one of supreme importance, and 
arraigned the Republican party for its 
departure from the principles of Lincoln. 
Senator Carmack’s view, needless to say, 
was that urged by ex-Secretary Bout- 
well in his letter read at the dinner, and 
it also received the cordial indorsen nt 
of Mr. Bryan. Apparently the radia: 
wing of the party would this year «m 
phasize anti-imperialism while the 
ganizers would emphasize the tariff. , 
The closing of twenty-five 
Closing Roman hundred Roman Catholic 
schools in France, which 
turns out of doors about 
six thousand teachers and a hundred and 
fifty thousand children, by an adniinistra- 
tive order of Premier Combes, is drastic 
enough to satisfy the most extreme Rad- 
cal; but it is doubtful whether it was just 
and still more doubtful whether it was 
wise. In enforcing the Associations Law, 
which the Premier has pledged himself to 
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enforce in its entirety, the Ministry has 
begun by applying the law to the most 
sensitive points and in such a manner as 
not only to arouse the deepest feeling, but 
to interfere seriously with the education 
of a large number of children. Many of 
the schools closed are not only dear to 
the Church, but they are dear also to the 
people, and they are said to be among the 
best in France. Many of these schools 
are under the charge of sisters in various 
orders for whom, in France as elsewhere, 
there is a feeling of great respect. 
Every one could understand what the 
Government meant when it laid its 
hand in one form or another on those 
priests who had conducted an active 
propaganda against the Republic; but to 
close the schools is to strike, not so much 
at the priests as at the children and at the 
people at large; and it is not surprising 
that this extreme measure has evoked a 
passionate feeling of indignation in the 
provinces and has led to disorder at many 
points during the past week. In Paris 
and in the provinces meetings have been 
held to protest, and at the capital there 
have been several clerical outbreaks. As 
a result of one of these outbreaks three 
hundred persons were arrested. The 
Nationalists are making the most of the 
situation to start a new agitation against 
the Republic. Premier Waldeck-Rous- 
seau, whose policy in regard to the Asso- 
ciations was firm and consistent but not 
irritating, is reported as having declared 
that the Law of Associations did not apply 
to primary schools maintained by religious 
societies, and that these schools have been 
placed in a position which has made it 
impossible for them to comply with the 
law. As the lay Government schools can- 
not accommodate thousands of pupils who 
are now deprived by the action of the 
Government of the privileges of primary 
education, the Government is confronted 
with the dilemma of either enforcing the 
law which makes primary education 
throughout France obligatory, while by 
its own action it has made it impossible 


for parents to comply with that law, or of : 


ignoring its violation. It seems to be the 
general feeling that the Premier has been 
ill-advised in acting on his own interpre- 
tation of an ambiguous law without having 
obtained the official interpretation of the 
courts. The probable result will be that 
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the schools which have been closed will 
make applications for authorization (as 
they might have made some time ago, 
saving much friction), and will be quietly 
reopened. 
& 

The work of Sir Reginald 
Wingate, Governor-General 
of the Egyptian Sudan, shows 
that not only in South but also in North 
Africa the British have been notably fur- 
thering the cause of civilization. The 
Egyptian Sudan extends from the Red 
Sea westward to the French Sudan, half 
way across Africa, and from the southern 
frontier of Egypt nearly fifteen hundred 
miles to Lake Albert Nyanza, a territory 
of about a million square miles, and with 
a population estimated at ten millions. 
Nearly four years have elapsed since Lord 
Kitchener ended the Khalifa’s rule in the 
Sudan, and more than three years have 
elapsed since the convention between the 
British and Egyptian Governments was 
signed. Important provisions of this 
convention were that the Government of 
the Egyptian Sudan should be adminis- 
tered by a Governor-General appointed, 
it is true, by Egypt, but with the consent 
of Great Britain; that laws should be 
made by proclamation ; that the import or 
export of slaves should be prohibited; 
that no duty should -be levied on imports 
from Egypt; that duties on imports from 
other countries should not exceed those 
levied in Egypt; finally, that the British 
and Egyptian flags should be used to- 
gether. Following this convention, the 
Egyptian Sudan was divided into six 
provinces, Khartim, Dongola, Berber, 
Kassala, Sennar, and Kordofan. Other 
Sudanese lands have now been incorpo- 
rated with other countries—Assu4n, to the 
north, with Egypt; Massaua, to the east, 
with the Italian Red Sea colony; Harrar, 
to the south, with Abyssinia, and Zeila 
with British Somaliland. 


The main efforts of the 
Governor and of his In- 
spector-General (Sir Ru- 
dolph Slatin, better known as Slatin 
Pasha) have been directed towards the 
rehabilitation of industries and transpor- 
tation. Every month the effects of Der- 
vish sloth and oppression—depopulation, 
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uncultivated lands, abandoned commerce 
—have become less evident, and it is now 
expected that the Egyptian Sudan will 
develop into a great grain-producing 
region. A chief factor in this result has 
been the establishment, largely through 
Lord Kitchener’s efforts, of the Gordon 
Memorial College at Khartim, the capi- 
tal, an institution specially directed to- 
wards the teaching of agriculture and 
engineering. The college is free from 
any religious bias, and thus appeals 
strongly to the Muslims, who otherwise 
would be afraid of -proselytism. An in- 
termediate grade of schools has also been 
established, to take boys from the schools 
of the mosques and to fit them for higher 
teaching at Gordon College. In the do- 
main of transportation two great works 
have now been accomplished. The Nile 
has been cleared of the compact mass of 
sudd, or tangle of water-plants, which has 
long not only checked communication 
northward from Uganda and the Congo 
States, but has also choked the great 
river itself to the inevitable ruin of con- 
tiguous lands. Secondly, Khartim, 
which the Dervishes had reduced to ruins, 
has now been entirely rebuilt and con- 
nected by railway and telegraph with the 
Mediterranean. It can safely be said 
that in no part of the world has British 
colonial rule been at once so intelligently 
applied and so fruitful of good result as 
by Viscount Cromer in Egypt and by the 
Governors-General of the Egyptian Sudan. 


Next to the Pope 
himself, perhaps the 
most picturesque figure among Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics was Cardinal Ledo- 
chowski, who died last week. On hearing 
of the Cardinal’s death, Leo XIII. was 
greatly distressed and exclaimed: “A 
valiant fighter for the Church and reli- 
gion has gone. His memory be blessed!” 
and when the news reached Poland the 
Cardinal’s countrymen gave vent to similar 
exclamations, their grief amounting almost 
to a national demonstration, the dead ec- 
clesiastic having been decidedly fersona 
non grata to Russia, Germany, and 
Austria, on account of his sturdy advo- 
cacy of Polish independence. Cardinal 
Ledochowski was born at Gorki eighty 
years ago. After receiving preferment 
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at the hands of the Church he was 
condemned, as Bishop of Posen in 
Polish Prussia, to imprisonment on the 
ground that he had flagrantly disobeyed 
the Falk laws, limiting the control exer- 
cised by the Roman Catholic Church in 
Germany. Bishop Ledochowski spent two 
years in jail,and was obliged to pay a heavy 
fine and to witness the confiscation of his 
property by the Government. At the close 
of his term of imprisonment he was expelled 
both from Prussia and Austria. Pius 1X, 
invited him to take up his residence in 
Rome, and offered him apartments in the 
Vatican, besides elevating him to the 
Cardinalate. When William II. became the 
German Emperor he made friends with Car- 
dinal Ledochowski, and from that time the 
Cardinal became a champion instead of a 
bitter antagonist of German interests at 
the Vatican. This was followed by the 
Cardinal’s appointment to the important 
position of Prefect of the Congregation of 
the Propaganda. In this office he was 
charged with the conduct of all inter- 
course between the Roman Catholic clergy 
and the Holy See. He was really the 
Viceregent of the Pontiff, and as he was 
always arrayed in Cardinal’s red be- 
came known at Rome by the name of 
“the Red Pope,” just as the General of 
the Jesuit Order, who now spends the 
greater part of the year at Rome and is 
arrayed in black, goes by the name of 
“the Black Pope.” The Supreme Pontiff, 
of course, wears white. Cardinal Ledo- 
chowski possessed a particular interest 
for Americans, since the United States is 
now claimed to be the most important 
country with which the Propaganda has 
to deal. The last thing to which the 
Cardinal gave his attention before his 
death was the question of Archbishop 
Corrigan’s successor. 


The Friars mere are many evidences that 

the country understands the 
spirit in which the Government is dealing 
with the question of the friars in the 
Philippines thoroughly; and there is no 
disposition in any influential quarter to 
misrepresent the facts or to endeavor to 
awaken religious prejudices. It is clearly 
understood that the Government is acting 
in behalf of the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion in the Philippines, and that its 
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proposed dealing with the friars is based 
entirely on their past political record and 
the antagonism among the Filipinos which 
their association with the tyranny of the 
past hasaroused. Archbishop Ireland, in 
a recent speech, with characteristic breadth 
of view, said some things which ought to 
be widely read by Protestants and Catho- 
lics : 


And now it is to be hoped there will be 
among certain classes of Catholics in America 
a cessation of movements and declarations 
such as we have had recent occasion to hear 
of regarding religious matters in the Philip- 
pines. The Pope teaches these Catholics. to 
trust the American Government, as they seem- 
ingly have been heretofore unwilling to do. 
In his conversation with Governor Taft he 
expressed the highest esteem for American 
methods of treating Church matters, and re- 
marked that he had more than once pointed 
toward the United States as setting an exam- 
ple well worth copying. His senile ought to 
signify something to those who profess to take 
him as their leader and guide. At any rate, 
the direction of Catholic affairs is his business, 
not that of irresponsible Church societies or 
newspaper editors, and when he informs Cath- 
olics that any one matter is in his hands they 
ought promptly to step aside and allow him to 
have charge of it. The question of religion in 
the Philippines is now formally and officially 
his own, and it should be considered as such. 
A few there may remain who will still believe 
that they have a better understanding of it 
than he has, and will insist on telling him how 
to handle it, but such as these are few, and, at 
least, it will be clear that they hold no brief 
whatever from the Catholic ade at large. 
The agitation, such as it was, in certain Cath- 
olic quarters did no honor to those who par- 
ticipated in it. As is now proven, they spoke 
and acted without due knowledge, and certainly 
without proper regard for the Government of 
their country. They should first have been 
absolutely certain that injustice had been done 
to their co-religionists, and next, if injustices 
had been done, they should have sought a 
remedy for them by appeal to the proper offi- 
cials before raising in public irritating clamors. 


And as to schools in the Philippines, why 
not, when the presence of non Catholic 
teachers is talked of, state that out of a total 
of five thousand teachers thirty-five hundred 
are Filipino Catholics? Why not state that 
Father McKinnon is a member of the School 
Board of Manila? And why, when mention 
is made of non-Catholic teachers, allow the 
false impression to go abroad that many of 
these were ministers and active proselytizers ? 
And why not re.inember that, by the law of the 
islands, clergymen who are ministers in any 
place of organized congregations may three 
times a week teach religion in ‘the schools of 
the place, the condition that they be ministers 
of organized congregations virtually confining 
the privilege to the Catholic priesthood? Per- 
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haps, ideally, something more might be de- 
sired; but the conditions within which the 
Government is confined must be considered ; 
and, at least, when disadvantages to religion 
are quoted, the advantages that are allowed 
should also be set forth. 


The Rev. Griffith John, of the 
London Missionary Society, has 
been in China nearly half a century. He 
has long been established at Hankau, 
which, with Hanyang and Wuchang 
(the latter the capital of the province 
of Hupe), contains a population of 
several millions, and is a vast com- 
mercial center. It is the greatest native 
mart in the Empire. Mr. John calls it 
the Chicago of China. As the central 
terminus of several proposed railway sys- 
tems, Hankau is destined to grow still 
more in size and importance. Mr. John 
proposes that it shall now become not 
only a commercial but an educational 
center. Politically, of course, it has a 
specially commanding influence over the 
provinces of Hupe and Hunan, the people 
of which, according to Mr. John, in a 
recent number of “The Missionary Re- 
view,” are the most wide-awake of any. 
He tells us that the province of Hunan 
is now open to the Gospel. ‘“ We have 
taken possession of more than ten walled 
cities in this long-time closed province, 
and established between thirty and forty 
mission stations in the counties of which 
these cities are county towns. Without 
some arrangement for the regular training 
of native evangelists and teachers, how is 
this immense field to be cultivated? A 
theological college seems absolutely neces- 
sary. Behind the college, however, there 
must be a high school which shall act as a 
feeder.”’ China will never be made Chris- 
tian through the sole agency of foreign mis- 
sions. Hence, for the natives of Central 
China, as a training for the ministry, Mr. 
John would provide at Hankau, not only 
a theological college, but also a medical 
school, together with primary and high 
schools for both sexes. While religion is 
the principal cause of this undertaking, 
education in general should also greatly 
benefit by it, especially as China does not 
present a finer center for an all-round 
educational campaign than Hankau. The 
Chinese Government has declared that it 
would establish a college of each of the 
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one hundred and eighty prefectures of 
the Empire and a university in the capi 
tal of each of the eighteen provinces ; but 
there has been characteristic and irritating 
delay in the prosecution of this plan— 
a delay which the London Missionary 
Society cleverly proposes to take advan- 
tage of by opening what should become 
a modern university, where the best na- 
tives may be thoroughly trained to become 
teachers in many branches of knowledge. 
When the Government is ready to put its 
promises in practice, it will have that 
which is now lacking—a sufficient num- 
ber of teachers and professors to supply 
the new schools and universities, The 
sympathy, not only of all Christians, but 
of all those interested in education, must 
go with the great work to which a vet- 
eran missionary has now put his hand. 
It should be the crown of an honored 
life. 


A real step toward church 
efficiency and Christian 
unity was taken at the Con- 
ference of Young People on Missionary 
Work held last week at Silver Bay, Lake 
George, New York. For a long time 
there has been growing a feeling that the 
young people in the churches: were not 
utilized in support of missions, home and 
city as well as foreign, to the degree that 
was possible. Last December there was 
a conference in New York City of some 
who were especially interested in this 
subject, and the success of that led to the 
arranging for another conference at Silver 
Bay Hotel, Lake George, during this 
month. Overa hundred and seventy del- 
egates, representing sixteen denomina- 
tions and seventeen States, assembled and 
discussed the best means for enlisting 
young people in active support of missions. 
The various forms of organization, Na- 
tional, State, district, and local, were con- 
sidered and definite plans proposed for 
each. Classes were held on Bible study, 
home and foreign missions; missionary 
meetings were conducted in such a 
way as to give the delegates an idea 
as to the best methods for such gath- 
erings. Forty-six different boards, 
home and foreign, were represented by 
officers or members, and denominational 
group meetings were held in which the 
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particular needs of each denomination 
were considered and plans proposed for 
aggressive work. On the other hand, 
never has interdenominational fellowship 
been more marked. Except for the group 
meetings, the denominational lines would 
have been unrecognizable. Congrega- 
tionalists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Baptists, Disciples, mingled 
with not a trace of denominational rivalry 
or exclusiveness. Those desiring to 
know of the methods of the movement can 
obtain information by writing to Mr. S$ 
Earl Taylor, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 
& 


_ The Harvard Summer 
Missionary Enterprise School of ‘I heology in 
at Harvard its fourth annual ses- 

sion during the first three weeks of July 
had for the general topic Current Prob- 
lems in Theology. In some respects the 
most notable element was the agreement 
among lecturers of very different cast of 
mind in emphasizing dogma as essential to 
religion. Professor G. H. Palmer, of Har- 
vard, protested against religion that con- 
Sisted merely in emotion, worship, and 
good works, without the element of dog- 
ma. Professor Nash, of the Episcopal 
Theological School in Cambridge, de- 
clared that altruism without dogma was 
hopeless. Professor H. C. King, of Ober- 
lin, in the course of his lectures on “ The 
Obscurity of Spiritual Truth,” said: “ The 
fundamental implication of all thinking 
and knowledge requires some kind of a 
finally theistic assumption,” and added 
that “the truth is, probably, always 
greater than our reasons for holding it.” 
On the other hand, that the dogma of the 
future would be different from that which 
had come to us under that name from the 
traditions of the past was suggested by 
all three of these lecturers. Reliance upon 
God as the Great Reality and recourse to 
the fact of Christ—or, in other words, a 
dogma that is personal, not mechanical— 
seemed to be the conclusion reached in 
most of the lectures. This conclusion 
was admirably set forth by Professor 
F. G. Peabody, of Harvard, in the clos- 
ing lecture of. the session. Professor 
James, as in his Gifford Lectures, lent the 
weight of his authority as a psychologist 
to the acceptance of spiritual experience 
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as real. Professor Moore described and 
contrasted the “ salvation-religions ” of the 
world, and distinguished Christianity as 
supreme. Other lecturers were: Presi- 
dent Tucker, of Dartmouth; Professor 
Coe, of Northwestern; Professor Foster, 
of Chicago; Rev. C. F. Dole, and Pro- 
fessor Cone, of St. Lawrence. Lecturers 
and students alike were of various de- 
nominations. In this fact may be found 
one cause for great value and unques- 
tioned success of the Harvard Summer 
School of Theology. Mr. E, C. Carter, 
for three years Secretary of the Chris- 
tian Association at Harvard, is going to 
India to be a traveling secretary of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
in that country. His departure is the re- 
sult of an active missionary movement at 
Harvard. The cost of the enterprise is 
to be met by Harvard students. ‘There 
is no such university organization behind 
this project as that of the student mission- 
ary movement initiated by Yale men for 
work in China, but it is expected that in 
the course of a few years a number of 
Harvard men will follow Mr. Carter to 
India to engage in similar work. These 
simultaneous movements at Harvard and 
Yale are significant of the attitude of uni- 
versity men toward foreign missions—an 
attitude that augurs well for both mission- 
ary work and the universities. 

For some ten years “ the 
Negro Missionaries Congo Mission” has 
been doing in the heart of Africa a good 
work that deserves to be better known 
here. It is one of the fruits of the higher 
education that is as essential a need of 
the negro as of the white. It is sustained 
by the churches, mostly negro, connected 
with the Congregational Association of 
Alabama, with whom negro Presbyterian 
churches co-operate. Its missionaries 
have been mostly trained at Talladega 
College, Alabama, which, while not neg- 
lecting industrial and agricultural train- 
ing, has sent forth many well-educated 
preachers from its theological school. A 
paper read at the annual meeting of the 
Alabama Woman’s Missionary Union 
describes the flourishing work carried on 
by graduates of Talladega in their Congo 
Mission at Luebo and Ibange in the 
Congo Free State. The pioneers, Messrs. 
S, N. Lapsley and W. H. Sheppard, 
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began work there in 1892; the former 
died in two years, but Mr. and Mrs. 
Sheppard have now at Ibange a church 
of a hundred members and a good school, 
In 1894 Miss Fearing and Miss Thomas, 
also of Talladega, settled at Luebo, where 
now they have a school of over a hundred 
pupils, named after the Pantops School in 
Virginia, who are under instruction not 
only in religion, but in the ways of civil- 
ized life. Here, where Mr. and Mrs, 
Sheppard labored five years, there are 
now two churches. After the first had 
been enlarged three times, the second, of 
brick, was built with a seating capacity 
of fifteen hundred. A negro friend in 
Virginia donated the press for making 
the brick. These two churches have now 
six hundred members, There are white 
missionaries also at Luebo, and it is 
needless to say that no color line there 
divides the joint endeavor to uplift the 
African race. For some years the negro 
children in the churches sustaining this 
Congo Mission were collecting means to 
build a missionary steamboat for use 
upon the great river. Two years since 
it was transported in sections across the 
ocean and up the Congo to Leopoldville, 
where it was put together by the talented 
missionary stationed there, the Rev. L. C. 
Voss. The boat, named for the deceased 
pioneer of the mission, Samuel N. Laps- 
ley, reached Luebo in May of last year 
amid tumultuous rejoicings both of the 
mission and the friendly natives. The 
enlarged operations thus made feasible, 
and also the furloughs required by the 
men and women so long at work in the 
tropical heats, demand immediate re-en- 
forcement of the mission, It is well that 
colleges exist peculiarly fitted to appre- 
ciate the opportunity and to respond to 
it. Fresh reason appears for fostering 
these institutions, for the needs of Africa 
as well as of America. 

For the past four 
years a number of 
societies concerned in 
public education and organized in vari- 
ous cities have united in annual meetings 
for the purpose of comparing methods of 
work. ‘They are composed not of educa- 
tional experts but of citizens who are in- 
terested in the welfare of the public 
schools, ‘Though they cannot be said to 
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have professional standing, they reflect 
the best public sentiment of their respec- 
tive cities. This year the societies met 
in Baltimore early in May. At each of 
these annual] meetings some definite sub- 
ject relating to broad educational interests 
has been presented and discussed; for 
instance, when the societies met at Brook- 
line in Massachusetts, the subject was 
“ The Organization of Educational Forces 
ina Community ;” at Newark, New Jersey, 
“The Various Phases of Nature Study.” 
This year, at Baltimore, the subject was 
“ The School House as an Object Lesson 
in Utility and Beauty.” Mr. Crosby’s 
illuminating article, which appears else- 
where in this issue of The Outlook, was 
one of the papers then read. Mr. Starr 
Cadwallader, .whose article on “ The 
Story of Home Gardens,” published in 
The Outlook of February | of this year, 
described the home gardens of Cleveland, 
Ohio. School architecture, school sani- 
tation, and school decoration were dis- 
cussed respectively by Mr. C. B. J. Sny- 
der, the Superintendent of School Build- 
ings in New York and also a well-known 
architect, Mrs. Ellen H. Richards of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, to whose 
inspiration is largely due the efforts for 
the artistic improvement of schools in New 
York. An interesting exhibition of pictures 
for school decoration was arranged by 
Mr. G. S. Kellogg of the Teachers’ Col- 
lege of Columbia University. It should 
be mentioned that the educational museum 
of the Teachers’ College, of which Mr. 
Kellogg is curator, is a bureau of infor- 
mation for everything relating to school 
equipment, and those desiring suggestions 
on any lines can there find most definite aid. 
Such meetings as these are of great prac- 
tical benefit, chiefly because they indicate 
ways in which citizens who do not pre 
tend to expert knowledge in educational 
matters can direct their energies to the 
improvement of the public schools. 

There are many signs that 
public opinion in regard 
to the proper regulation of automobiles 
on the highways is crystallizing, and that 
these vehicles will hereafter be used 
under rules which will afford protection 
to those who travel in other ways. Until 
very recently reckless drivers of automo- 
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biles, of whom unfortunately there have 
been too many, have encountered mainly 
village officials, and many of them have 
been somewhat scornful of interference. 
When they have been fined they have 
sent the chauffeur to make a settlement 
with the authorities, and have gone on to 
repeat their offenses in other places. An 
indifference to the safety of other people 
has been shown by many drivers of auto- 
mobiles which has been nothing short of 
brutal; the callousness of many people of 
means has had shocking illustration, as it 
has in all previous ages. A woman of 
fashion was heard to say, not long ago, 
that the only way to enjoy an automobile 
ride was never to look behind. On sev- 
eral occasions she had looked behind and 
seen sights which made her very uncom- 
fortable for half an hour! But the auto- 
mobile question is now being dealt with 
in a practical way, and by people who 
will make their influence felt. Many 
large country places which offer park 
privileges to carriages are closed to auto- 
mobiles. At Newport a block system has 
been devised and is in operation on some 
of the drives. At Lenox and Stockbridge 
rewards are offered for the prosecution and 
conviction of fast drivers. The Meadow 
Club at Southampton has excluded auto- 
mobiles. Some of the automobile asso- 
Ciations, recognizing the danger of the 
present situation, are issuing stringent 
rules governing their members, and the 
time is not distant when these vehicles 
will be put on a proper basis and will 
cease to endanger the lives of persons 
who choose to travel by other methods, 
It is doubtful whether the great racing 
machines ought to be allowed on the 
highways at all. They are almost as 
large as locomotives and quite as offen- 
sive to horses. It will take time to work 
the problem out; but the automobilists 
will learn that the highways belong to 
the entire public and are not to be 
abused, either by the introduction of 
machines which are dangerous by reason 
of their size and color, or by the driving 
of automobiles at a speed too great for 
safety. In this country liberty is too 
often interpreted as license. Automo- 
bilists will have the liberty of the high- 
ways upon condition that they respect 
the liberty of other users of the same 
thoroughfares. 
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Educational Progress of 


the Year 


The academic year that has closed is 
literally crowded with happenings full 
of significance for those who follow 
closely the development of educational 
thcught and action. It is difficult at such 
close range to measure the relative impor- 
tance of the most striking events of the 
year, and it may well be that they tell 
their own story better than any chronicler 
could possibly do. 

A notable event was the introduction 
into the British Parliament of an Edu- 
cation Bill by the Salisbury Govern- 
ment, and the lively controversy which 
its introduction has precipitated. Most 
Americans would doubtless say that the 
bill isa bad one on learning that it is vig- 
orously opposed by Mr. James Bryce and 
Sir Joshua Fitch; but the matter can 
hardly be settled so easily. ‘The fact that 
an English Ministry, and a Tory Ministry 
at that, should feel compelled to propose 
a comprehensive educational measure is 
worthy of attention. However, Mr. Bryce’s 
argument that the bill weakens the only two 
forces that since 1870 have worked to im- 
prove elementary education, the School 
Boards and the Education Department, 
cannot be answered. It is true also that 
it tends to develop the system of State- 
aided denominational schools. On the 
other hand, the bill recognizes that there 
is such a thing as public secondary edu- 
cation, and, with certain reservations, it 
provides for one local authority for public 
education of all grades. The beginnings 
of popular control of all types of school 
are made possible by the bill, and on this 
foundation much can be built hereafter. At 
this distance it is impossible to realize the 
heat of the debate which is zoing on both 
in and out of Parliament, or to value 
properly the powerful forces, social, polit- 
ical, and ecclesiastical, which are struggling 
for the mastery. Mr. Gladstone’s prophecy, 
made a year or two before his death, that 
the education question would be the next 
great issue in English politics, is already 
justified, 

Quietly and without ostentation a 
sweeping change was made a few weeks 
ago in the educational system of Prussia. 
This change is nothing less than the dis- 
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placement of the study of Greek from the 
commanding place which it has occupied 
so long in the gymnasia or classical sec- 
ondary schools. English is the language 
which chiefly gains by the new order of 
things, for instead of, as heretofore, form- 
ing no part of the regular course, being 
offered as an extra or optional study only 
to those who specially wished to take it, 
English is now made a regular study in 
the gymnasial course and is required of 
those who desire to avoid Greek. The 
profession of law has within a very short 
time been thrown open to those students 
who have no knowledge of Greek, and it 
is not so many years since the same step 
was taken in regard to medicine. ‘There- 
fore, in Prussia at least, Greek is no longer 
a compulsory study in the secondary 
schools, except for those who propose to 
study either theology or the classical lan 
guages and literatures at the university. 
This change is revolutionary in the full 
sense of the word. 

Within our own borders the most impor- 
tant movement of public opinion on edu- 
cational subjects is beyond question the 
stirring among the people of the South. 
How much the Southern Education Con- 
ference and the work of the General Edu- 
cation Board have contributed to this, 
readers of The Outlook well know. The 
time has finally come which leaders like 
Dr. Curry, Presidents Alderman and 
Dabney, and Principals McIver and Bran- 
son have looked forward to for years and 
worked for with a holy zeal. Public men 
in the South are now willing to do some- 
thing and to vote something for education. 
Men like Governor Aycock, of North Car- 
olina, and Governor Montague, of Vir- 
ginia, are outspoken and emphatic, and 
another generation will certainly witness 
a wonderful burst of effectiveness on the 
part of public education in the Southern 
States. 

Mr. Carnegie’s gift of ten million dol- 
lars to establish at Washington, not a 
university, but a non-teaching foundation 
to organize and conduct research only, 
puts a capstone upon our university sys- 
tem and strengthens American education 
at its weakest point. Our research work 
hitherto has been too scattered and too 
incidental. The great universities are 
not as yet sufficiently endowed to set free 
any large number of teachers for purposes 
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of prolonged investigations. Lectures 
and administrative work too often weigh 
down the life of a man whose every 
instinct is to push out into new fields 
of knowledge. ‘The Carnegie Institution 
will, if wisely conducted, first seek out the 
most promising investigators and then 
surround them with ideal conditions for 
their best work. It should become a 
great intellectual clearing-house, and the 
aid and adjuvant of every real university 
in the land. 

Three imposing celebrations—the bt- 
centennial of Yale and the installation of 
new Presidents at John Hopkins and at 
Columbia—have served to draw public 
attention forcibly to the new and com- 
manding position which the great univer- 
sities have taken in the National life. 
General interest in their work and welfare 
was never so great, and the stream of ben- 
efactions is unceasing. 

Public education in the United States 
has gone forward without any striking 
changes. The sad death of Colonel 
Francis W. Parker called out a host of 
spontaneous tributes to his splendid work 
for the liberation of the elementary school 
from the old bonds of formalism, and 
served to emphasize strongly the revolu- 
tionary changes that have taken place 
since he began his work at Quincy, Mass., 
a quarter-century ago. Unfortunately, 
the politician and self-interested schemer, 
whom Colonel Parker fought unceasingly 
and with splendid courage, has not yet 
released his hold upon the public schools. 
In Philadelphia, it is in evidence at a pub- 
lic official hearing that teachers are forced 
to pay a large fee to members of the local 
or sectional school boards to secure 
appointment, and to make annual political 
subscriptions to the coffers of the domi- 
nant party in order to retain their places. 
This is the old, familiar story of sectional 
boards and local committees. Philadel- 
phia should follow the example of New 
York and throw off this incubus from its 
school system at any cost of time and 
effort. In New York the fight lasted 
fully fifteen years, but the results have 
amply justified it all. The politicians 
will fight tooth and nail, and scores of 
well-meaning but timid teachers will aid 
them; but if the issue is made sharp and 
clear, only one result is possible. 

From the West, too, come choler-raising 


Stories of political chicane by which so 
admirable a public officer and educational 
leader as Mr. O. T. Bright, county super- 
intendent of schools in Cook County, IIli- 
nois—the county in which Chicago is sit- 
uated—has been lost to his work, and 
Superintendent Wolfe, of Kansas City, 
Kansas, displaced, because of a local po- 
litical quarrel in which he was in no way 
involved. In Minneapolis, also, there has 
been a revival of political “ bossism” in 
public school management which has 
aroused indignation among the best men 
in all parties. These are the thingswhich, 
recurring as they do year after year, make 
us realize that our school system is still 
immature and our public opinion woefully 
fickle in spots. The spoils system and 
ultra-partisanship have eaten far into our 
political standards and ideals, and to rid 
ourselves of them and their baneful effects 
is not the task of a day or a year. 

A very significant fact of the past year 
is the new and widespread recognition by 
European observers of the influence of 
the American educational system upon 
national prosperity and upon the stability 
of democratic institutions. The presence 
in the United States of M. Alfred Croiset, 
the distinguished Hellenist, dean of the 
faculty of letters of the University of 
Paris, and of Mr. Michael Sadler, director 
of special inquiries and reports at the 
Education Office in London, both care- 
fully studying the principles and practice 
of our education, shows this plainly. Our 
country’s educational exhibit at the Paris 
Exposition of 1900 was a veritable reve- 
lation to the leaders of European opinion. 

Among the publications of the year 
only a few are noteworthy. The most 
important by far is Paulsen’s new and 
comprehensive work entitled “ Die deutsch- 
en Universitaten und das Universitats- 
studium,” which is marked by the dis- 
tinguished author’s vast learning and 
charm of style. The several volumes of 
Reports that have come from the British 
Education Office under Mr. Sadler’s editor- 
ship are valuable to the point of being in- 
dispensable. Mr. Marion’s “ L’Education 
des jeunes filles” and Professor Edward 
R. Shaw’s “ School Hfgiene” stand out, 
in a class by themselves, from among the 
scores of educational books treating of 
special topics or particular departments 
of instruction, 
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A Notable Programme 


The Summer School of the South, of 
which a correspondent gives an account 
in another column, is one of the many 
signs of the notable awakening interest in 
educational matters throughout the South. 
Nearly two thousand teachers were in 
attendance at Knoxville, including a large 
number of college professors and school 
superintendents. Addresses were made 
by President Hall of Clark University, 
President Alderman of Tulane, Mr. 
Hughes of Toronto, President Thomp- 
kins of the Chicago Normal College, 
President Dabney, and other well known 
leaders of education both North and 
South. But, as The Outlook’s correspond- 
ent points out, the real significance of the 
occasion was not so much in the group of 
eminent men who spoke from the plat- 
form, but in the size and character of the 
audience which listened to them. The 
meetings, like all meetings for educational 
purposes which have been held in the 
Southern States of late, were character- 
ized by a degree of enthusiasm which 
shows that the South has put its heart 
into this new chapter of its history; and 
where the South puts its heart it does its 
very best work. 

The declaration of principles adopted 
by the Summer School makes it clear that 
this new evolution grows out of Southern 
history and is a new expression of the old 
life which has given the history of the 
South a touch of heroism, even when it 
was following mistaken lines. The teach- 
ers assembled at Knoxville frankly recog- 
nized the fact that a large majority of the 
3,500,000 white children and_ the 
2,500,000 black children of the South are 
not provided with good schools; that two 
years ago ten Southern States, having 
twenty-five per cent. of the school popula- 
tion of the country, owned only four 
per cent. of the public-school property 
and expended only six and a half per 
cent. of the public-school moneys. In 
dealing with this situation, the Southern 
teachers, accepting local taxation as the 
foundation upon which a_ public-school 
system should be built, propose to agitate 
in behalf of such taxation in every com- 
munity ; to secure development both along 
agricultural and mechanical lines; to 
make the school the sociai centre of the 
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community, touching all the social and 
economic interests of the people, and in- 
cluding manual training, nature study, and 
agriculture as well as the usual academic 
subjects. They favor consolidation of 
weak schools into strong central schools, 
and indorse the movements recently made 
by the women of the South to secure 
model schools built with due regard to 
sanitation, ventilation, and beauty. Em- 
phasizing the fact that teaching should be 
a profession and not a stepping-stone, 
they declare for the highest training of 
teachers, for the taking of public schools 
out of politics, and for the establishment 
of a system in which merit shall be the 
chief means of advancement. They ex- 
press their deep appreciation of the work 
of the Southern and General Education 
Boards, which “in numerous other ways 
are strengthening the patriotic efforts of 
the Southern people to improve their edu- 
cational conditions.” The movement of 
which the summer school is another 
expression must be counted among the 
most promisirg and important movements 
of the day in this country. 


® 
Religious Journalism 


The announcement that the New York 
“Evangelist” has been merged with 
“ Christian Work ” and will cease to exist 
as a separate journal caused no surprise 
to those who have known the history 
of religious journalism in this country dur- 
ing recent years. The “ Evangelist” was 
for a long time a prosperous and influen- 
tial journal under the editorship of Dr. 
Henry M. Field, a versatile and interest- 
ing writer of marked personality, who gave 
his paper an individuality of its own and 
drew to it not only a large constituency 
of readers, but made them his friends. 
Several years ago Dr. Field withdrew, and 
the “ Evangelist” has been making a 
brave fight against adverse conditions 
under the charge of Mrs. Louise Seymour 
Houghton—a courageous and capable 
woman who was attempting to accomplish 
the impossible. The absorption of the 
“Evangelist” by “ Christian Work” in- 
volves no change in the editorial man- 
agement of that journal, which remains 
as before in the charge, so far as its 
editorial pages are concerned, of Major 
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Marshal H. Bright, whose freshness, versa- 
tility, and vital interest in the movements 
of the day in many fields have given 
“ Christian Work” its distinctive interest 
and quality for years past, and whose 
breadth of view, combined with conserva- 
tism of temper, pre-eminently fits him to 
speak acceptably to the readers of a lib- 
eral Presbyterian journal as well as to 
those of a non-sectarian paper. 

The decline of so-called religious jour- 
nalism—that is to say, of journalism de- 
voted specifically to church news, church 
movements, and church interests, in dis- 
tinction, although not necessarily in antag- 
onism, to general religious news, broad re- 
ligious interests, and fundamental religious 
conception of life—has sometimes been 
interpreted as indicating a decline of inter- 
est in religious matters. This is not sus- 
tained by the facts. What has taken place 
has been a broadening of the religious 
conception of life and therefore of the 
functions of a newspaper conducted in the 
religious spirit for religious ends. When 
the old-time religious newspapers were 
started small attention was given to relig- 
ious matters by the daily press; now all 
the leading newspapers devote large space 
both to religious matters in the broad 
sense of the word and to church news; 
all important matters of interest to the 
pulpit, the pews, the Christian Endeavor 
movement, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the students’ movement, 
institutional churches, societies and organ- 
izations of every kind for work among 
different classes of society and to effect 
specific reforms ; in a word, all matters 
relating to the functions of churches, 
religious societies, and the practical ex- 
pression of the religious life are treated 
at length and as part of the important 
news of the day by all leading journals. 
In such journals appears from time to 
time serious and for the most part 
sympathetic and capable editorial treat- 
ment of movements of religious thought, 
both within and without the churches. 
Far more attention is given to-day to 
religious matters by the press of the 
country than at any former period in our 
history. 

The gradual disappearance of the old- 
time religious newspaper is not due to the 
decay of religion; it is due to a radical 


change of journalistic conditions, and to 
a still more radical change in the concep- 
tion of what constitutes the religious ele- 
ment in life. Men and women no longer 
read their church newspaper simply be- 
cause it is the organ of their church; it 
must be interesting as well as authorita- 
tive or they will not touch it. The relig- 
ious newspaper must justify its existence, 
like every other newspaper, by its intrinsic 
interest. It wins its way, not because it is 
Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Baptist, Meth- 
« list, or Unitarian, but because it is well 
edited and interests its readers. It 
stands or falls upon its own merits, as it 
ought to stand or fall. 

Men and women are growing away 
more and more rapidly from the concep- 
tion of religion as a special department 
of life ; from an arbitrary division between 
things which are called religious and 
things which are recognized as secular, 
They are coming to see that religion is a 
principle which must penetrate and reor- 
ganize every form of life; that it is the 
underlying basis on which all sound and 
wholesome life must rest ; that it is a point 
of view from which all things arrange 
themselves in a new order; that it includes 
not only organized instruments and meth- 
ods of religion, but all civic organization, 
all political questions, the arts, sciences— 
in a word, the sum of man’s life as ex- 
pressed in thought, in emotion, in action. 
Religion is not a profession; it is a life. 
This change is not only one of the pro- 
foundest through which society has passed, 
but it is one of the most beneficent. It 
is a modern illustration of the principle so 
often and so strikingly set forth in the 
Old Testament that “ The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fullness thereof,” and that 
holiness is to be written, not only across 
altars and over the entrance to churches, 
but everywhere in the world; that per- 
sonal religion consists not only in deep 
inward experiences and sincere outward 
confessions, but also in burden-bearing 
for others, in the sense of civic responsi- 
bility and of human brotherhood in all 
relations, in the recognition of God, in 
beauty and order and law throughout 
his entire universe. It is God in his 
world and not God in any single church 
or activity for which modern society is 
searching. 
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THE TRAGEDY or PELEE 


BY GEORGE KENNAN 


Vi. 
The Western Slope of Mont Pelée 


N the 2d of June, Mr. Jaccaci, 
() Mr. Varian, and I decided to 

return to Fort de France. We 
had made as thorough an examination of 
Mont Pelée as it was possible to make on 
the eastern side, and it seemed to us that 
the best thing to do next would be to 
charter a tug or vessel of some sort in 
Fort de France and cruise along the base 
of the volcano from Carbet to Grande 
Riviere, or Macouba, stopping at St. 
Pierre, Précheur, and other points of 
interest on our way back. Professor 
Heilprin and Mr. Leadbeater, who had 
not yet visited Morne Rouge, wanted to 
go there for a day, but they promised to 
rejoin us on Wednesday in Fort de France 
and go with us up the western coast. 

We left Acier about nine o’clock, and 
found the seacoast road full of fugitives, 
as usual; but they were not all bound in 
the same direction. Nearly half of them 
were apparently on their way back to 
their homes in Morne Rouge, Ajoupa 
Bouillon, and Macouba, For more than 
a month, after Mont Pelée began to be 
active in May, the whole population of 
northern Martinique lived an anxious, 
restless, migratory life. Every time there 
was an eruption—or even an unusual 
boiling out of vapor from the main crater— 
hundreds of families living on the flanks 
of the volcano, or around its base, caught 
up hurriedly such household goods and 
utensils and such supplies of food as they 
could carry on their heads, and fled to 
a distance of five, ten, or fifteen miles, 
according to the intensity of their fear. 
Then, when the volcano quieted down, 
they gradually straggled back to their 
homes, only to be driven away again by a 
fresh outburst. Old women who could 
hardly hobble along with a cane, cripples, 
mothers with young babies in their arms, 
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and children only five or six years of age 
walked three or four times back and forth, 
in the scorching tropical sunshine, over 
distances of from ten to twenty miles, fre- 
quently camping at night in the open air, 
or sleeping in crowded, improvised bar- 
racks at Grande Anse, Marigot, or St. 
Marie. For weeks, therefore, the road 
between Vivé and Trinité was full of tired, 
hungry fugitives, hurrying away from the 
volcano in a panic, or struggling back to 
their homes with reviving courage when 
the mountain ceased to threaten. At 
Grande Anse we found the streets so 
thronged with refugees that we could 
hardly make our way through the place, 
and there were crowds almost as large at 
Marigot and St. Marie. 

We reached Trinité soon after noon, 
and expected to leave there for Fort de 
France at once; but we failed to get a 
fresh relay of mules and were detained 
until half-past five. The team that we 
finally did get was either very tired or 
very much out of condition, and it be- 
came evident, before eight o’clock, that 
we should not be able to drive through 
to Fort de France that night. It was 
very dark; the mules could not be flogged 
out of a slow walk; and it seemed to be 
doubtful, at one time, whether we should 
get anywhere before morning. About 
half-past nine, however, we saw the 
twinkle of lights ahead, and twenty min- 
utes later we entered the quiet village of 
St. Joseph. As there was no hotel in 
the place, we hardly knew where to seek 
shelter; but at the suggestion of two 
French gentlemen, who happened to be 
standing on the street and who volun- 
teered to accompany us, we drove to the 
house of the curé. Father Jourdan had 
already gone to bed; but he got up at 
once, gave us a most cordial welcome, 
invited the two French gentlemen to 
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come in, had supper prepared, and in 
half an hour we were all sitting around a 
small dining-table discussing Mont Pelée 
—the one absorbing topic of conversation 
in all Martinique. 

After a comfortable and refreshing 
night’s rest and a good breakfast, we 
started again for Fort de France; drove 
into the city about eleven o'clock, and re- 
ceived a hearty greeting from Consul 
Ayme, who was beginning to feel some 
anxiety with regard to our safety. We 
had been absent twelve days, and it was 
feared that something might have hap- 
pened to us in the eruptions of May 26 
and 28. Professor Heilprin and Mr, 
Leadbeater came in from Morne Rouge 
Tuesday evening, June 3, and early on 
the morning of the 5th, having char- 
tered the tug Rubis at five hundred 
francs per day, we steamed out of the 
harbor and up the western coast of the 
island. 

In approaching St. Pierre by water 
from Fort de France, the first noticeable 
signs of volcanic activity appear at the 
village of Carbet, which is situated about 
a mile and half south of the city, on the 
margin of a gently rounded cape. ‘The 
eastern edge of the volcanic tornado of 
May 8 just touched this settlement, 
scorching the cocoanut trees and setting 
fire to a few houses at its northern end, 
but leaving intact the central and south- 
ern parts of the village, which were pro- 
tected, to some extent, by high interven- 
ing bluffs. Trees standing on the hills 
behind Carbet and between it and St. 
Pierre show that the radiating, fan-shaped 
blast from the volcano extended eastward 
just far enough to sweep the city, and 
that a change of half a mile in its direc- 
tion would have made all the difference 
between life and death to more than thirty 
thousand people. The advancing front 
of the tornado, where it struck the ocean, 
probably had a width of about four miles; 
and St. Pierre was half a mile inside of 
its eastern boundary line. 

As we rounded the high cape of Carbet 
our field of view widened to the north- 
ward so as to include the whole gray, 
desolate slope of the volcano, from St. 
Pierre to Précheur, and from the dark- 
blue ocean to the broken trade-wind 
clouds that just drifted across the summit. 
At first sight and from that distance it 


looked like a sloping, fan-shaped plain of 
mud and ashes which had been cut into 
deep valleys, ravines, and gorges by 
raging torrents poured out of a wide, 
V-shaped cleft just under the main crater. 
Of the great forests that once clothed the 
upper part of the slope there remained 
not a trace. ‘They had either been car- 
ried down by torrents and _ landslides 
or torn to pieces by volcanic hurricanes, 
and then buried under seventy-five’ or a 
hundred feet of ashes and mud. On the 
hills back of St. Pierre there were still a 
few branchless trees, but on the western 
slope of the volcano, between the Riviére 
des Péres and the Riviére Blanche, there 
was not so much as a splintered stub. 
It was simply a vast furrowed expanse of 
mud and ashes, varying in color from 
light gray to black, and relieved here and 
there by white jets or clouds of steam. 

The sub-crater in the mud-choked val- 
ley of the Rivitre Blanche seemed to be 
quiescent ; but high up under the cloud- 
cap, in the tremendous gorge that cuts 
the upper slope of mountain almost into 
halves, I could see huge masses of vol- 
canic rock tumbling out of the main cra- 
ter and bounding in great leaps down the 
canon, emitting dense clouds of steam 
that half hid them from sight. A long 
curving plume of vapor trailed away from 
the summit-crater on the leeward side of 
the mountain, and as we ran under it it 
sifted down upon us a shower of fine vol- 
canic dust, which was very irritating to 
the eyes and throat, and which filled the 
air with a sort of smoky haze. 

The area of complete devastation, on 
the western side of Mont Pelée, extends 
from the main crater to the sea, and from 
the Cape of La Mare, just south of Pré- 
cheur, to the northern end of St. Pierre. 
Within the triangle that would be bounded 
by lines drawn through these points there 
is absolutely nothing except mud, ashes, 
steam, water, and stones. Every tree, 
every house, and every sign of vegetation 
has disappeared. Although for a dis- 
tance of a mile or two outside of these 
limits crops have been ruined and trees 
have been denuded of their foliage by 
showers of ashes or muddy rain, the crops 
and the trees are still there, while inside 
of the triangle there is not a trace nor a 
vestige of life. 

As we steamed northward, beyond 
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Précheur, blasted trees and withered vege- 
tation became less and less noticeable ; the 
mountain slopes changed in tint from ash- 
gray to brown and finally to dark green, 
and after we passed Pearl Rock, about 
three miles north of “Précheur, I should 
not have known, from the color of the 
foliage or the general appearance of the 
landscape, that there was an active vol- 
cano on the island. We were nearer to 
the main crater than we had been at Vivé; 
but the deposit of ashes on this part of the 
coast seemed to be much thinner than at 
the mouth of the Capot, and I could not 
see that it had injured vegetation at all. 
If I had not just come from the bare, 
steaming mud-slopes of the Riviére 
Blanche, I would not have believed that 
on the same volcano and in the same 
neighborhood there could be two areas so 
widely different in appearance. Between 
St. Pierre and Précheur there was hardly 
a suggestion of foliage or a trace of culti- 
vation; while between Pearl Rock and 
Macouba everything looked as green and 
luxuriant as if the nearest volcano were 
in Iceland or Alaska. 

The scenery of the whole northern coast 
of Martinique is extremely wild and pic- 
turesque. The massive arétes or but- 
tresses which descend from the central 
mass of the volcano break off on the sea 
in high, vine-draped precipices ; the deep 
ravines between them are filled with 
breadfruit trees, wild bananas, and arbo- 
rescent ferns; and here and there a slen- 
der stream leaps out into the sunshine 
from the dark forest on the brink of a 
cliff and falls two or three hundred feet 
into the ocean or upon a narrow strip of 
sandy beach. 

As we came out from under the shelter 
of the land of Grande Rivitre we met a 
heavy swell raised by the fresh northeast 
trade-wind; and as we did not care to 
attempt a landing in the surf that was 
rolling on the beach, we put about just 
beyond Macouba, ran back to Précheur, 
and went ashore there to see what dam- 
age had been done by the great flood that 
rushed down on the town through the 
valley of the Précheur River. 

The first thing that attracted our at- 
tention, as we stepped upon the beach, 
was the great quantity of volcanic dust 
which covered the ground, incrusted with 
a thin gray plaster the walls of the aban- 
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doned houses, and lay here and there, in 
deep, half-compacted drifts, along the 
empty streets. Much of this dust had 
doubtless been washed down from the 
mountain slopes by torrential rains; but 
hundreds of tons of it must have fallen, 
like snow, from above. The steady trade- 
wind had been carrying the vapor from 
Mont Pelée directly over Précheur, day 
after day, for weeks; and as that vapor 
was almost always charged with dust, 
even when the volcano was not in active 
eruption, there had been an incessant fall 
of ashes into the town and over the hill- 
sides back of it. The result was a thicker 
deposit of this finely powdered volcanic 
material than could have been found any- 
where else outside the area of total de- 
struction. But it was not confined to 
roofs, walls, and water-washed streets. It 
had found its way even into closed build- 
ings, and lay, like a century’s accumula- 
tion of ordinary dust, over tables, chairs, 
bedding, and floors, so that the inside of a 
house was often as gray as the outside. 
This omnipresent grayness of walls, roofs, 
streets, bushes, trees, and soil, taken in 
connection with the perfect stillness and 
the absence of all life, gave a sort of mys- 
terious ghostliness to the whole settle- 
ment. In some dwellings that we exam- 
ined, ashes brought down by flood-water 
had filled the lower stories to a depth 
of two or three feet; and half buried in 
the pasty volcanic mud stood cane-seated 
rocking-chairs, chintz-covered sofas, cup- 
boards filled with dishes, and tables with 
kerosene lamps on them, just as they had 
been left by the panic-stricken occupants 
when they fled from the deluge of water 
that seemed to be pouring down upon 
them from some great fissure in the moun- 
tain-side, thousands of feet above their 
heads. 

Near the center of the little town we 
found, in a rather large wooden building 
overlooking the sea, the hall of the “ Soci- 
été de Secours Mutuel: L’ Union des 
Dames,” which had been used, apparently, 
as a place of recreation, instruction, and 
assembly. There were blackboards on 
two sides of the room, checkers and dice 
were still lying on the tables, framed 
copies of the by-laws of the society and 
lists of active and honorary members had 
been tacked against the wall between 
cheap chromo-lithographs of the Emperor 
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and Empress of Russia, and from the 
ceiling hung scraps of ribbon and colored 
Japanese lanterns that had been used, 
apparently, to decorate the hall for some 
recent festivity. Everything was gray 
with dust, which had blown in at the open 
windows, and the furniture was all in dis- 
order, as if some one had rushed in hur- 
riedly and ransacked the place in an 
attempt to save everything of value that 
could be carried away. 

The greater part of the town seemed 
to have escaped serious injury, but the 
lower stories of all the houses that stood 
near the river and that were too solid to 
be carried away had been filled with mud, 
wreckage, and débris, and the northern 
wall of a pretty stone church facing the 
ocean had fallen into an excavation twenty- 
five or thirty feet deep which one branch 
of the furious torrent had cut under it 
through the loose pumiceous soil. Half 
of the building was still standing, with a 
statue of the Virgin, or of some saint, on 
a pinnacle-like fragment of the front wall 
over the arched door. 

Just north of the church was a steep- 
sided torrent-track forty-five or fifty feet 
in depth, and beyond that a stretch of 
sand and mud a hundred and fifty or 
two hundred yards across, covered with 
old volcanic boulders of enormous size 
which had been torn out of the mountain- 
side and swept down to the sea in the 
bed of the once insignificant stream. I 
think I do not exaggerate when I say 
that there were hundreds of these bould- 
ers, packed together as closely as they 
could lie, and that they would weigh, on 
an average, fifteen to twenty tons each. 
Some of them were twenty feet long by 
ten or twelve feet in thickness and must 
have contained at least twenty-five hun- 
dred cubic feet. When these colossal 
masses of rocks came down that ravine 
in a flood that would have swept away 
and destroyed a battle-ship, the roar must 
have been like that of Niagara, and I do 
not wonder that the terrified inhabitants 
of Précheur fled. 

Until the slopes of the volcano above 
the town shall have been carefully exam- 
ined, it will be impossible to say with 
certainty where this deluge of water came 
from; but I am of opinion that it was 
nothing more than a cloud-burst, due 
mainly to the sudden condensation and 
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precipitation of immense quantities of 
volcanic steam. Professor Palmieri, of 
the University of Naples, says that great 
eruptions of Vesuvius were almost always 
followed by heavy storms of rain, which 
descended in muddy torrents and caused 
as much damage as the lava itself. Sir 
Archibald Geikie, too, asserts that “the 
destructive torrents so frequently observed 
to form part of the phenomena of great 
volcanic explosions” are due, chiefly, to 
“the condensation of the vast clouds of 
steam which are discharged during the 
eruption.” It does not seem necessary, 
therefore, to suppose that the floods 
which swept through Précheur and Basse 
Pointe came, in liquid form, from the 
interior of the volcano. ‘They were true 
volcanic floods, but they had their origin 
outside of the crater. 

Before we had finished our examination 
of Précheur a number of the former in- 
habitants, who had come from Fort de 
France with a small tug and a lighter, 
began to bring away in small boats the 
furniture from their abandoned houses, 
and it was evident that no one would try 
to live in the place until Mont Pelée 
should again become an “extinct” vol- 
cano. 

A little before ten o’clock we returned 
to the Rubis and steamed down the 
coast as far as the mouth of the Riviére 
Blanche, where Professor Heilprin, accom- 
panied by Mr. Jaccaci and Mr. Varian, 
went ashore in a small boat to examine 
the mud-slope and get the temperature, 
if possible, of one of the fumaroles. Mr. 
Leadbeater and I were not particularly 
interested in fumaroles and therefore 
remained on board. Mont Pelée at that 
time was perfectly quiet, and had not 
shown dangerous activity in two or three 
days. The summit-crater was smoking 
as usual, the front of the mud-glacier was 
steaming a little as it pushed down into 
the sea, and small jets or clouds of vapor 
were rising in half a dozen places from 
the hot, bare slope; but the sub-crater in 
the valley of the Rivitre Blanche was 
absolutely quiet, and the volcano, as a 
whole, seemed to be taking a rest. I 
watched the shore party as they landed 
from the small boat, and saw them walk 
three or four hundred yards up the river 
in the direction of a steaming fumarole. 
Then I lost sight of them for a few 
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moments as they went down, apparently, 
into the bed of the stream. Five minutes 
later my attention was attracted to a white 
cloud of pure steam which came racing 
down the upper gorge of the Riviere 
Blanche as if it were rising from a swiftly 
advancing torrent of boiling water. It 
looked dangerous, ‘and. I wanted to shout 
a warning to the party ashore; but they 
were still out of sight and my voice would 
not carry half the distance. In a moment, 
however, they reappeared and I saw 
that they had taken alarm and were 
running for the boat. They had hardly 
reached it when there was a sudden and 
tremendous explosion from both craters, 


and an enormous mass of dark yellow vapor” 


was. projected upward in rolling, boiling 
convulsions, not only from the craters 
themselves, but apparently from the entire 
length of the fissure that united them. 
Then, from the lower crater, a huge cloud 
seemed to roll slowly down the slope in 
the direction of the boat, and the whole 
western face of the volcano burst into the 
most terrifying activity. A flood of boil- 
ing water, with a wave-front eight or ten 
feet high, rushed down the _ Riviére 
Blanche and precipitated itself into the 
sea with a great hissing and steaming ; 
explosions in half a dozen different places 
sent big, fountain-like jets of white vapor 
to heights of two or three hundred feet ; 
geysers of liquid mud leaped into the air 
through the clouds of steam that suddenly 
began to rise from the lower slopes; and 
the tremendous column of mud-smoke 
from the crater of the Riviére Blanche 
boiled up to a height of more than half a 
mile and then began to open out in huge, 
cauliflower-like heads. 

The Captain of the Rubis rang the bell 
for full speed ahead and ran directly out 
to sea, regardless of the men in the small 
boat, who were making frantic efforts to 
get away from the coast. I tapped him 
on the shoulder and said, “You must 
go back for the boat.” He shook his 
head, and pointing at the really frightful- 
looking vapor-column over the lower crater 
said, “ Bad! Ver’ bad!” 

“Yes,” I said, “ of course it’s bad; but 
you’ve got to go. back for that boat.” 

He kept on his course two or three 
minutes longer, and then, having had time 
to think a little, threw the wheel hard-a- 
starboard, came round in a big circle, and 


ran back toward the land. .In five min- 
utes more we had the shore party safely 
on board and were again running out to 
sea. Mr. Jaccaci wiped his perspiring 
face, gazed for a moment in silence at the 
volcano, which was then almost hidden in 
smoke, steam, and falling ashes, and finally 
said, without a thought of profanity, “‘ Well, 
that does look like hell!” 

“ Yes,” said Professor Heilprin; “I’ve 
seen a good many volcanic outbursts, but 
never anything so sudden and on such a 
scale as that.” 

Having gained a reasonably safe offing, 
we ordered the Captain to stop the engine 
and let the tug drift. The great cloud 
from the lower crater was then drifting 
away to the westward, gradually turning 
from a muddy yellow to a bluish black as 
it dropped a thick curtain of ashes over 
the ocean off Précheur. The whole lower 
slope of the volcano was still half hidden 
in steam, which rose partly from the fuma- 
roles and partly from intermittent floods 
of hot water that came rushing down the 
valleys of the Rivitres S¢che and Blanche. 
My impression was then that these floods 
were true eruptions from the lower crater ; 
but it is equally possible that the water 
had its origin in rain-clouds which were 
hanging over the summit, and that it 
became heated in running down over the 
mass of hot mud and ashes which lay on 
the upper slopes. Its appearance in sud- 
den torrents with a high wave-front was 
perhaps due to the formation and rupture 
of big dams. ‘The sides of the gorges 
and ravines above the lower crater were 
very steep, and avalanches of ashes might 
shde off them and block up the channel 
of the stream below so as to dam’ the 
water back and form a large pond. Sooner 
or later the increasing volume of water 
would burst the dam, and the whole mass 
would rush steaming down to the sea in a 
big flood. ‘Then, too, the channels of 
these streams were deeply eroded in a 
mass of loose, incoherent volcanic ejecta- 
menta, and dams may have been formed 
frequently by the undercutting of the 
stream and the caving away of the under- 
mined banks. It seems to me more rea- 
sonable, on the whole, to explain the inter- 
mittent floods in this way than to suppose 
that the lower crater was throwing out hot 
water every fifteen minutes or half an 
hour. 
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The Heads of Some Women’s Colege 


By Mary A. Jordan 


Dean of Smith College 


HE separate college for women has 
the advantage of being the place 
where experiments in education 

may have least to fear from tradition and 


convention. It is, however, in a position 
of great danger as regards the ability of 
its governors to meet the requirements of 
the public for something better than tra- 
dition or convention, for something that 
leaves these behind, antiquates them, and 
puts them out of fashion by its own in- 
trinsic charm, superiority, and success. 
That, on the whole, this claim of the 
public has been well met is proved by the 
business prosperity and the popularity of 
these institutions. ‘Their position is un- 
questionably the most exposed. It is 
therefore a matter of interest to the observ- 
ant to consider the small group of women 
who have conquered or fallen heir to these 
responsibilities. Differences of character 
and training are not without their in- 
fluence here. Yet there is to be noted 
a certain growing tendency in society to 
produce a small but highly differentiated 
class of women who afford what is called 
presidential timber. ‘The designation is 
not always precise, the duties are not 
always clearly defined, but success and 
failure are not less absolute for being in- 
tangible. The woman head of a woman’s 
college has first of all to take herself 
and her work seriously. In the tongue 
of an older generation, she must have 
a call, Nothing is so fatal to success 
as the ubiquitous elegance of taste 
that mistakes purposeless excitement for 
energy. It is almost better to have a 
mistaken policy than none. Variety of 
interest and activity is therefore to be 
looked for from these women “ heads.” 
The range of their activity has been 
steadily increasing during the last twenty 
years. It is reasonable to suppose that 
profit as well as chivalry is responsible 
for their admission to learned societies, 
their appointment to important commit- 
tees, and their election now and again to 
the highest administrative posts. 

It is to be regretted, perhaps, that the 
women governing and directing colleges 


for women are not admitted to perfect 
equality and parity in the councils of 
perfection contributed to by the presi- 
dents of colleges for men; but as men 
who are connected with women’s colleges 
are not admitted either, the exclusion 
would seem to be on grounds of the prob- 
lems likely to be important, rather than 
of the sex of the officer. That women 
serving as chief executives for colleges 
for women have a defined policy is shown 
by the fact that each college has a well- 
known “type” of its own. There is a 
widely expressed conviction that certain 
virtues come out of Wellesley, certain out 
of Bryn Mawr, and other some out of 
Wells. The girl whose indeterminate 
character is quite as much a problem as 
a promise may find.the stimulus she needs 
at Mount Holyoke, and might miss it, pre- 
sumably, anywhere else. But, fortunately, 
this is only indirectly the affair of the 
woman president; sisters, cousins, aunts, 
and trainers in the secondary schools keep 
their fingers on the pulse of this machine. 
The less immediate and personal respon- 
sibility which does rest with the woman 
president is to be found in her adherence 
to the body of doctrine, made up of slight“ 
traditions, fluctuating customs, and often 
apparently unreasonable préference, that 
passes under the name of college spirit. 
To direct, rule, use, modify, transform, 
and even consecrate this is one of the 
important duties of the president of a 
woman’s college. And her position is 
more difficult than that of a man in the 
same place; for a woman is expected by 
her students to “ understand” a thousand 
and one shadings of opinion and feeling, 
on pain of official death, where dense 
ignorance would be forgiven in a man 
quite as a matter of course. 

Frequent public appearance is coming to 
be more and more expected of women heads 
of colleges by theiralumnz and undergrad- 
uates. At the same time hardly less is 


expected of them in general accessibility. 

This double demand for competent self- 

expression in public and in private is a 

severe drain on the nervous strength of 
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the woman who attempts to meet it in full. 
Demands are made upon her time by her 
faculty and other cfficers that would be 
made only upon the most exceptional man 
and are for the most part exacted of her 
in the most matter-of-fact way. Care for 
the college spirit is thus reinforced by the 
demands of the social life of the college 
community. Many hours and much 
strength go to the consideration of meas- 
ures that may insure the safe middle way 
between poverty and excess. To the 
woman president “ self-government” is no 


name to conjure with, It represents at 
830 


best another channel into which to pour 
the best of her mind and heart, and 
another script on which to write large the 
principles she stands for. Nor can the 
most efficient and interested Board of 
Trustees entirely relieve a woman presi- 
dent from the financial needs of her col- 
lege. Whatever her private taste and 
preference, whatever in her secret heart 
she may elect or in public announce con- 
cerning her independence of purse and 
creature comforts, the day will come when 
she will literally have to take the road, or 
sit at the receipt of custom, or organize 
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schemes of a magnitude fairly described 
as national. She must acquire the habits 
of a devoted, interested, competent, far- 
sighted woman of business, and to this 
end she must manage in some way or 
other to maintain a sort of a/ter ego for 
this purpose. She must move automat- 
ically from the duties of the woman to 
those of the officer. And the same social 
tact and womanly grace are desired of 
her in contesting a bill as in dispensing 
afternoon tea. To be a_ thoroughly 
equipped woman of business and yet to 
be without the offensive business manner, 
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to be uniformly gracious, tactful, intelli- 
gent, and broadly sympathetic to the best 
in scholarship, is the almost unique attain- 
ment of. Miss Caroline Hazard, President 
of Wellesley College. 

The calling of the college for women 
in the midst of a generation not markedly 
perverse and untoward, but, at worst, per- 
haps, heedless and absorbed, has naturally 
been variously interpreted. Of all the 
colleges for women, the one which has 
been most closely allied to the popular 
heart, which has had the longest and, if 


one may use the word, the most organic 
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development, is Mount Holyoke. It is pos- 
sible that in looking at the present college, 
saved as by fire, and glorious within and 
without as compared with the old Semi- 
nary, Mary Lyon might feel that she had 
builded better than she knew; but any 
friend of Mount Holyoke or student of 
Mary Lyon’s work must admit that she 
knew a great deal and that in all probabil- 
ity she would gratefully acknowledge the 
work of her hands and recognize her own 
wider thought. The destiny of this insti- 
tution, suggested by its origin and enforced 
by its history for so many years, as a 
peculiar and welcome expression of democ- 
racy in scholarship, will of necessity be 
advanced by the unusual character and 
powers of President Mary Woolley. Her 
place on the platform at the installation 
of President Nicholas Murray Butler, in 
virtue of the continuous influence of 
Mount Holyoke among the oldest institu- 
tions ot learning, seemed absolutely appro- 
priate. It is the lot of some presidents, 
as of some institutions, to touch the popu- 
lar heart, and in still rarer cases to hold 
the popular heart. 

Under these conditions the problems 
of social life, finance, and scholarship 
take on new and less exacting form, or, 
at all events, their methods and the 
machinery of their solution is less in 
evidence. The student of Mount Hol- 
yoke’s history may be pardoned for feeling 
that now as always there is a touch of 
consecrated magic about the place and 
its official representative, spite of all the 
human toil recorded in its ledgers. 

It is one of the recognized forms of 
human ingratitude that men forget their 
nurses and throw away their crutches. 
So women have been prone to forget 
what they owe to the standard of grace 
and beauty carried before them, often in 
weariness and discouragement, by noble 
women who feared that the knowledge 
and love of beauty were passing beyond 
recall, It is, perhaps, the chosen work of 
Wells College, of which Miss Helen Fair- 
child Smith is Dean, to impress its stu- 
dents with a sense of the importance of 
the life they have to live in the world as 
it is organized about them, to fit them to 
play their part in it with grace and dignity, 
and to do this by use of the means too 
often overlooked or actually misused. 
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The duties of the president of a college 
for women are likely to be the reverse 
side of her pleasures, for there is still 
enough of the pioneer and the adventurer 
left to these to make them as interesting 
as they are onerous. And such duty lays 
all life under contribution. It is possible, 
of course, in Matthew Arnold’s phrase, to 
fulfill one’s task in hours of gloom, bet 
this is not the characteristic temper of the 
successful teacher, still less of the success- 
ful president under the variety of claims 
already described. And the relation in 
which hope, good cheer, energy, enthusi- 
asm, in short, all that goes to make up 
what is called initiative, are most signifi- 
cant, is that of the course of study. For 
this is the crux in all education. And 
when one is best informed on the subject, 
one is likely to be too old or too discour- 
aged to be of any special use; or one is 
prone to have become that menace of all 
true education—a crank. Much here is 
due from all candid friends of women’s 
education to Bryn Mawr College and its 
spirited head, Miss M.Carey Thomas. She 
has never faltered in her own faith in pure 
scholarship, and she has never permitted 
any cheap or tawdry substitutes for it, that 
she could detect, to pass unchallenged. 
Her hand has been offered in generous 
help wherever there was a chance for 
honest work and clear-eyed estimate of 
results, and she has perhaps served-the 
cause of women’s education equally by 
her free and vigorous condemnation of 
what seemed mistaken compromise. But 
the end is not yet. Neither the principle 
nor the practice of the best course of 
study has been discovered or laid down. 
The most that can be said is that the 
field for experiment is definitely held by 
women for women with increasing tenac- 
ity. Further, there is little if any doubt 
that from this time on the happiness and 
usefulness of women will be a considerable 
factor in determining the trial schemes 
of education. ‘This happiness and use- 
fulness may be variously described and 
estimated, the means to it may long be 
vague or unknown, but by whatever 


roads, and by whatever names, and with 
whatever sense of its importance, it will 
be varied enough to engage all the powers 
of women as generously and as differently 
endowed as are the members of this group. 


BLAIR HALL AT PRINCETON 
Photographed for The Outlook by Arthur Hewitt. 
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Y first recollection of Princeton 
M is of vivid terror at the entrance 

examination. I lay awake on 
Commencement night in a stuffy little 
room on Nassau Street, and, long after 
midnight, heard a group of: seniors sing- 
ing along the street, in a mournful way 
and as though they really meant it: 


“We've gone out from our Alma Mater.” 


I tossed about and wondered whether I 
should ever get into the college, and, if I 
did, whether I should ever get to the end 
of four years, and have any love for the 
old place, and float along the street arm 
in arm with my comrades, singing of 
regret at the parting. It all seemed a 
romance that could never come true— 
and the way to it lay through the terror 
of an entrance examination, an inconceiv- 
able torture devised for the toughening 
of young men of sixteen. 

That was a good many years ago, and 
it often seems to me that I have been liv- 
ing that romance ever since. The usual 
disillusionment of going back to an old 
haunt and finding it small or ugly, and the 
glamour gone, never happens at Princeton. 
It is one of the few places that has kept 
pace with our dreams. The good old 
face is always there, but, oh! the new gar- 
ments and the gorgeous ornaments with 
which she decks herself for our home- 
coming! Probably it is because so many 
men are always dreaming of Princeton 
that the dreams come true. An alumnus 


walks across the campus in the moonlight * 


and sees a castellated building rise out of 
the trees and the mist; and you go back 
in a few years and they say, “ There is the 
New Library.” And another sees a row 


of white Gothic buildings, and a multitude 
together see a new gymnasium, and they 
make the visions come true. 


THE KIND OF MEN 
WHO MADE IT 
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There are a host of Princeton men 
seeing these visions, and if you sit on the 
steps of Old North on a June evening and 
get confidential, you will hear whispers 
of them. And may be next year or the 
year after, when you go back, there, in 
unchanging stone, is the vision! 

But there are many things at Princeton 
that can’t be seen with the eye or touched 
with the hand. ‘There is the memory of 
the distinguished scholars and the great 
men who devoted their lives to it. Among 
them all towers James McCosh, No one 
ever came in contact with him who did 
not feel his vigorous personality. It was 
not his scholarship that most impressed 
us, though we knew that among philoso- 
phers he had a distinguished place. Dr, 
McCosh gave the human touch to learning. 
He taught us the eficiency of knowledge 
when it was the tool of a big, strong man. 
When our class was under his teaching, 
he was micway in his presidency of twenty 
years. He was an old man, almost sev- 
enty, but we never thought of that. For 
us he was the virile representation of a 
great idea—Princeton College, that was to 
be Princeton University. To him it was 
“my college,” and he felt and we knew 
that he was lifting it from an honored past 
into a great future. There he stood, a 
keen diplomat with no apparent tact, a 
conservative by race and tradition with 
the most advanced ideas of the scientists 
boiling in his brain, a book-delving phi- 
losopher who could have financed a rail- 
road merger! He could be frank to the 
verge of bluntness, but he always had 
something up his sleeve—for Princeton. 
We never knew of his biggest schemes 
until they were accomplished ; after that, 
reticence ceased to be a virtue. 

It was his impatience with “ muddle- 
headedness,” his distrust of mere theory, 
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his intense “ scunner” at the vain imag- 
inings of the dilettante in knowledge, that 
grew into the very fiber of his students. 
And yet he could write whole books on 
the theories of philosophers! ‘The philos- 
ophy that did not help men to live effect- 
ively and die bravely was the target for his 
scorn, “I'll have none of it!” he would 
say, and we never forgot that distrust. 

He wanted Princeton to have the mate- 
rial evidences of growth—new buildings, 
an imposing campus, a large body of stu- 
dents. But he wanted these merely as a 
means to an end, and that end was the 
firm foundation of a broad, advanced learn- 
ing, that would produce scholars who could 
become efficient men, in all professions, 
in the life of the country. 

While other clergymen and laymen were 
afraid of evolution, he was teaching it to 
boys. Probably the first man in the 
country to teach physiological psychology 
to his classes was McCosh. He had a 
chart on his blackboard, showing the 
localization of the senses as specified by 
Ferrier, at a time when it was considered 
to be .bordering on gross materialism. 
And the eminent surgeons, biologists, 
brain specialists, and psychologists among 
his graduates owe to him their first inspi- 
ration. 

What McCosh did for the intellectual 
life of Princeton, in brief, was: 
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To institute a system of fellowships 
which sent picked men abroad for special 
study, and brought many of them back to 
Princeton as teachers. 

To introduce an elective system which 
yet preserved many of the old classical 
traditions. 

To found and encourage graduate 
courses of study. 

To found and encourage a school for the 
study of science in its advanced forms. 

To divorce Princeton forever from the 
position of a merely sectarian college. 

To set before the college vividly its 
ultimate destiny as a university. 

When he deliberately laid down his 
task, though yet a strong man, and heart- 
ily approved of Dr. Patton as his succes- 
sor, he still cherished it deeply in his 
heart, but dropped it absolutely as a man 
of action. “I allowed no one to meddle 
with me when I was President,” he said, 
“and I won’t meddle with Dr. Patton.” 

President Patton was_ thoroughly 
imbued with the Princeton idea when 
he took office. He knew the vision of 
McCosh and believed in it. For four- 
teen years he has developed it with in- 
creasing prosperity. Faster even than 
McCosh foresaw, the time came when with 
truth President Patton officially declared 
Princeton a University. Every year he 
added a body of scholarly young men to 
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the teaching force—many of them those 
whom McCosh fondly called “ my boys,” 
full of pride at their scholarship and 
achievements in letters. 

Dr. Patton encouraged the election of 
young Princeton men tothe Board, They 
are men of action, men of thought, men 
of professional dignity, business men 
accustomed to carrying large responsibil- 
ities. Seldom is sucha variety of career 
and ability found in a governing body. 
But they have one enthusiasm in common, 
one supreme idea—McCosh’s idolatry for 
“my college,” and Patton’s scholarly 
development of that idea. However they 
may differ on many questions, when that 
final appeal is made they act together. 

That is what they did a few weeks ago 
when President Patton said that the time 
had come to elect his successor. He and 


they never hesitated, but named unani- 
mously Woodrow Wilson as the best man 
to carry on the “ Princeton idea.” The 
sacred torch neither flickered nor smoked, 
but was passed on at full blaze to the new 
runner in the race, while the old one 
stepped aside. 

This enthusiasm for the college domi- 
nates the whole student body. It is a 
tradition, and the tradition is intensified, 
perhaps, by the fact that Princeton is a 
large college in a small town. The campus 
life is the university. It is a microcosm. 
It is home and school and native land in 
one. The beautiful campus and build- 
ings, the spacious outlook, the nearness 
to cities where big things are being done, 
and yet the aloofness from it all, add 
intensity and varied color to the life. It is 


a fine setting for the game of life in youth. 
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The young men themselves represent 
many phases of what is best in American 
life; Princeton is old enough to have sons 
and grandsons and great-great-grandsons 
tocome backtotheoldhearthstone. ‘Their 
forebears helped to make the Nation, 
North and South, Middle States and West. 
No section dominates it, all sections are 
there at home. The Civil War divided 
the college almost as evenly as it divided 
the country—and the college suffered as 
many years as the Nation in the reconstruc- 
tion. Now the prosperity of the united 
country is mirrored in the strong, aggres- 
sive life of the student body. If there is 
more wealth at Princeton now, it is_ be- 
cause the country is richer. If clubs form 
an important feature of the student life, it 
is because clubs have become a great 
factor in our National life. It is a huge, 
democratic body of students, and sporadic 
cases of luxury have little effect on it. 
The men are clean, healthy-minded, alert, 
progressive. One and all they love the 
college and what it stands for. The 
appeal to their honor and the honor of 
the University is always answered in- 
stantly and with enthusiasm. In the life 
at Princeton there is no place for a dis- 
loyal man. | 

They have their athletic heroes, but 
they are just as responsive to other 
heroes. When an ex-football captain car- 
ried wounded men under fire at Las Guasi- 
mas, they thrilled with it; and when two 
of their number died as martyrs in China, 
they held a memorial service and helped 
put up a tablet to their memory. ‘They 
carry a victorious debating team on their 
shoulders with the same enthusiasm as a 
baseball team. They have literary clubs 
before which men of light and learning 
are glad to appear. 

In short, they are a body of healthy, 
ambitious American boys who hope to be 
men, and believe that Princeton will aid 
them in the making. 

Naturally, these same qualities appear 
in the alumni. Loyal enthusiasm char- 
acterizes them everywhere. They do not 
exhaust it in cheering. Princeton alumni 
believe in organized work. They have 
associations throughout the country, and 
these again are federated into a compact 
body which accomplishes things. They 
made up their minds that they ought to 
have alumnj representation in the Board 
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of Trustees, and they worked till they got 
it. They believed that a fund for general 
expenses would be a good thing for the 
college, and they raised it, and are rais- 
ing it every year. ‘They saw that a new 
gymnasium was a necessity, and that no 
man was ready to build it; so the alumni, 
as a body, went to work and raised nearly 
$250,000 for it. They wanted an organ 
to represent them, and they developed the 
“ Princeton Alumni Weekly,” and secured 
one of Princeton’s brightest writers— Mr. 
Jesse Lynch Williams—to edit it. Every 
week the University is made known to 
the alumni by trained writers. The young 
graduates of Princeton want to meet each 
other in the great cities, and they have 
opened comfortable club-houses where 
they congregate. Nearly every class that 
returns to Princeton to celebrate an anni- 
versary brings. with it a valuable gift. 
They have erected statues and _ buildings, 
and founded scholarships and fellowships 
and professorships. Moreover, they have 
a way of quietly helping along those who 
are unfortunate among themselves. They 
make a great deal of noise on the occa- 
sion of athletic contests, but they do 
quiet, unceasing work for Princeton 
throughout the rest of the year. As 
Mr. James W. Alexander once said, “ It 
does not cost much to be a student at 
Princeton, but it is very expensive to be a 
graduate.” 

And under Woodrow Wilson as Presi- 
dent, the alumni of Princeton believe that 
their dreams will continue to come true. 
He is a product of the Princeton idea, 
and has been for years the interpreter of 
it to hundreds of the students and the 
alumni. They are proud that he repre- 
sents so many other things; that he is a 
man of letters who has received the high- 
est honors from other men of letters; 
that he is a scholar who has received 
tributes from scholars here and abroad; 
that he is a teacher who has instructed 
and inspired students in many institu- 
tions; that he is an orator who has 
charmed men in almost every vocation. 

But what fills the alumni with greatest 
confidence is that Woodrow Wilson is a 
man of clear conviction, unbending cour- 
age, and serene moral enthusiasm. 

Therefore they greet him as the fulfill- 
ment of another dream—a worthy Presi- 
dent of the Princeton that they all love. 
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made, is a saying of social science 

which at first glance seems to have 
been mocked by the university which 
began its work in Chicago in 1892. The 
public is struck chiefly by the quickness 
with which things have been brought to 
pass. Nor is this strange. On the prai- 
rie of twenty years ago stand to-day twenty 
massive buildings ; two hundred instruct- 
Ors, gathered from many quarters, are 


| grow and are not 


teaching and guiding twenty-six hundred 
students ; during the decade nearly twelve 
hundred bachelors, one hundred and fifty 
masters, and two hundred and thirty doc- 
tors of philosophy have been graduated ; 
the University press has issued two hun- 
dred and fifty volumes, and is publishing 
ten scientific journals; sixteen and a 
quarter millions have been received ; the 
current expenditures for the present year 


reach a million dollars, It is not easy to 
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set all this forth in ‘ ined speech. 
Western tongue and p ke kindly to 
spacious phrase and exuberant epithet. 
The University has not suffered from 
understatement. There are those who 
fancy that something more than half has 
been told. 

But the thoughtful are not satisfied 
with figures, nor convinced by mere big- 
ness and speed. Not how quickly nor 
how lavishly, but to what purpose have 
these things been done, is the vital 
question. Does this growth mean better 
teaching, larger truth, loftier ideals? 
Does it foster a spirit that is making 
better men and women, and giving prom- 
ise of a higher National life? It is too 
early to formulate answers except in so 
far as these may be foreshadowed in the 
purposes, plans, and results of this first 
decade. 

The new University was well planted. 
Chicago offers friendly soil. In spite of 
much money-getting, the leaders of Chi- 
cago are idealists. Their imaginations 
kindle quickly to generous purposes and 
large plans. They look back with wistful 
pride upon the fading vision of the “‘ White 
City.” The University was not reared 
in Chicago as a “settlement ”’ in Philistia. 
Its founder and his counselors chose the 
city both as the capital of the Mississippi 
Valley and as a community ready to 
foster a university broadly conceived and 
liberally administered. The Northwest- 
ern University, several excellent profes- 
sional schools, the Art Institute, three 
public libraries, the Field Columbian Mu- 
seum, a symphony orchestra, a historical 
society, and many sustained efforts for 
social and civic betterment, are some of 
the forms in which the city’s higher life 
has found expression. With few excep- 
tions, the University buildings are the 
gifts of Chicago men and women; a third 
of all moneys has come from Chicago 
donors; a majority of the trustees are 
local citizens prominent in business and 
professional life. 

But to assert that Chicago was hospita- 
ble to the University is not to deny the 
force of its founder’s example, or to be- 
little the personal power of its President. 
A clever Chicagoan has described Dr. 
Harper as producing “a change of tissue 
in the brain of moneyed Chicago” and as 
setting up “a contagion of the financial 
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corpuscles of its social being.” This 
beneficent epidemic shows no signs of 
abatement, nor is there call for a specific 
anti-toxin. The President of the Univer- 
sity understands the temper of the city. 
He dreams dreams which he knows how 
to interpret vividly to men and women 
who are won by large visions. 

While we may agree with President 
Gilman that buildings are only the shell 
of a university, this analogy does not deny 
the value of material things. It merely 
lays stress on the leading purpose of the 
higher learning. The shell of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is worthy and dignified. 
The grounds—at first four city blocks, 
now more than doubled by frequent addi- 
tions—lie on the north side of the Midway 
Plaisance, half-way between Washington 
Park to the west and Jackson Park to the 
east. All the buildings are of one archi- 
tectural type—a late English Gothic, 
almost severely plain in. the case of cer- 
tain laboratories, nowhere ornate. This 
plan insures harmony, but does not forbid 
a considerable range of variation to indi- 
vidual buildings. Indiana limestone, soon 
darkened to a slate color by the smoky 
atmosphere, is the facing material through- 
out. All the roofs are of red tile. This 
color scheme is effective and gives a char- 
acteristic tone to the whole. A student 
song has seized upon this note: 

“ The City White has fled the earth, 

But where the azure waters lie 
A nobler city hath its birth, 
The City Gray that ne’er shall die.” 

As the buildings are placed with refer- 
ence to a final plan, a few may now seem 
isolated, and here and there unfinished. 
Gradually, however, groupings into courts 
and quadrangles are becoming more clear- 
ly defined. The advantage of such pre- 
ordination is obvious. Historic growth is 
sacrificed, but at least the University of 
Chicago will never be a museum of curious 
architectural survivals. 

One of the University buildings was 
banished from the city by the smoke. 
The Yerkes Observatory, with its famous 
forty-inch lens, crowns a hill overlooking 
Lake Geneva in southern Wisconsin. A 
little colony of professors, assistants, and 
graduate students live in the vicinity. All 
introductory work in astronomy, however, 
is done in Chicago. 

It seems to be a popular notion that 
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the founder of the University plays the 
part of a fairy godfather, and pours out 
gold with lavish hand. Fortunately, this 
is not true. Except in the first year or 
two, Mr. Rockefeller has given nobuildings 
save a power-hovse and quarters for the 
press. Of his ten and a half millions, 
only one million has gone into dormitories. 
He believes that the average donor will 
give a building more readily than he will 
contribute to endowment. Mr. Rocke- 
feller has, therefore, made his chief gifts 
to the general fund, adding generous 
sums for larger grounds, for necessary 
equipment, and towards the inevitable 
deficit. He has watched the growth of 
the institution so sympathetically that 
real and pressing needs have met with 
intelligent as well as generous response. 
To fancy, however, that money is to be 
had merely for ti.e asking is seriously to 
misconceive the spirit and policy of the 
University’s chief benefactor. Although 
he deems educational policy and profes- 
sorial appointments to be wholly and 
solely functions of the president, trustees, 
and faculties, Mr. Rockefeller gives care- 
ful study to all general plans and the 
means suggested for carrying them out. 

Of the sixteen and a quarter millions 
received since the founding,in 1892, 
something more than five millions was 
given by men and women -of Chicago, 
while nearly nine hundred thousand 
dollars were the gift of people living out- 
side the city. “Thus, of the total funds, 
nearly forty per cent. has come from per- 
sons other than the founder. 

It is easy to see that the expenditure of 
a million dollars for the current year 
must involve a deficit over and above the 
revenues from invested fundsand students’ 
fees. As a matter of fact, this annual 
deficit, varying in amount from one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand to a quarter of a 
million dollars, has for some years been 
met by Mr. Rockefeller. If this were 
capitalized, it would represent an addi- 
tional gift of from four million to six 
million dollars. 

The University has been conscious 
from the first of certain limitations under 
which a new institution must begin its 
work. It has felt the lack of traditions. 
The effort to hasten their growth has now 
and then been almost pathetically humor- 
ous. A student song, “Old Haskell Door,” 


was written and sung before the varnish 
was yet dry on that glistening portal. 
The enthusiastic support of a large body 
of alumni has been missed. ‘The whole- 
sale adoption of the graduates of the old 
Chicago University, which closed its doors 
in 1886, was a pleasant figment of con- 
tinuity, but it could be little more. This 
absence of traditions has been senten- 
tiously harped upon by thecritical. They 
have pointed out with somewhat wearisome 
iteration that money cannot purchase 
alumni, customs, loyalty, and ideals. Thus 
have the wise “ elaborated the obvious.” 

Yet, as President Harper said recently, 
from the very outset the faculty was 
itself a complex of traditions. The men 
and women who were brought together 
from East and West and from oversea 
embodied divers customs, habits, and 
ideals. There were Harvard men and 
Yale men, men from Cornell, from Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, from Johns Hopkins, 
from Berlin, Freiburg, and Leipsic, from 
Oxford and Cambridge. Every group, 
and in some sort every individual, stood 
for a peculiar conception of a university. 
Conflict between these forces was inevita- 
ble. The sons of Harvard praised the 
ways of Cambridge ; the men from New 
Haven had much to say of the Yale 
spirit ; the Hopkins doctors and the Ger- 
mans were keen for research; the men 
of the Middle West were a bit impatient 
with what they deemed the conservatism 
of the East. It has been interesting to 
note the gradual fusing of these various 
elements as the faculty has “ found itself ”’ 
and a new corporate personality has strug- 
gled into being. Yet the Chicago spirit 
is only a new product of factors which are 
to be traced far back in the educational 
history of America and Europe. 

One searching for traditional influences 
might ask, In what sense is Chicago a 
Baptist institution? It might be replied 
justly, In the same sense that Yale is 
Congregational, Harvard Unitarian, or 
Princeton Presbyterian. Two-thirds of 
the trustees and the President must be 
members of the Baptist Church. This is 
wholly an individual qualification. There 
is no official ecclesiastical control. The 
University’s charter explicitly declares 
that no “religious test or particular relig- 
ious profession ” shall be applied either 
in the selection of instructors or the 
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admission of students. In the first year 
of the institution seventeen per cent. of 
the faculty were members of the Baptist 
Church ; in the present year this has fallen 
to ten per cent. ‘The Divinity School 
was originally a Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary, and retains its denominational 
character. 

Possibly the yearning for traditions has 
had something to do with the elaborate 
ceremonial of Un versity public exercises. 
On state occasicns cap and gown are 
donned by both faculty and students. 
The leng procession of professors wearing 
bright hoods, speil of academic victories, 
gives a bit of mediaval color to the 
somber modern city. This is only part, 
however, of a widespread tendency toward 
more elaborate university ceremonial, as 


witness the recent functions at Yale, 
Johns Hopkins, and Columbia. 

An eagerness for “‘ making history while 
you wait” might be discovered, too, in 
the quinquennial and decennial celebra- 
tions of the University. These were reck- 
oned, not from the beginning of instruc- 
tion in 1892, but from the first faculty 
appointments. in 1891. ‘The exercises 
were participated in by scholars of ‘dis- 
tinction in American and foreign univer- 
sities. In connection with these anniver- 
Saries, the founder of the University 
made his only visits. Both celebrations 
helped to deepen the sense of corporate 
unity and to arouse pride and loyalty. 

From the outset Chicago has stood 
for university as distinguished from col 
lege ideals. From the beginning gradu 
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The University of Chicago 


ate work has been emphasized. The 
University seeks to be, in Mr. Bryce’s 
phrase, “‘a place where teaching which 
puts a man abreast of the fullest and most 
exact knowledge of the time is given in 
a range of subjects covering all the depart- 
ments of intellectual life.” More than 
this, the University aims to discover and 
to develop those special abilities which 
by original research may advance ever 
further the frontiers of science. With few 
exceptions, all the chief divisions of knowl- 
edge are given place at present. Yet 
much remains to be done in the broaden- 
ing and enrichment of depart- 
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get on faster than their fellows may 
graduate in December instead of in June, 
or in exceptional cases they may win their 
degrees in three years. Others, whose 
preparation has been faulty, may spend 
the autumn in additional work, entering 
the University in January. The quarter 
system is also a boon to self-supporting 
students, who may drop out for any three 
months when money may be most easily 
earned. “I must work next quarter, but 
I’ll be back the first of April,” is a remark 
familiar to the deans. School-teachers 
find the summer quarter, together with the 
correspondence courses, a 


ments already established, 
and in the founding of profes- 
sional schools. ‘Through co- 
operation with Rush College, 
medical instruction on a unl- 
versity basis is being rapidly 
approached. The Divinity 
School includes in its curric- 
ulum many of the Univer- 
sity’s graduatecourses. The 
School of ._Education co-oper- 
ates with the Department of 
Education in providing pro- 
fessional training for teachers. 
The Law School now being 
organized will begin its work 
in the autumn. A School of 
Technology is planned for the 
immediate future. A course 


means of gaining, little by 
little, a coveted degree. 
Accumulating credit in this 
way, these ambitious teachers 
often leave their schools for 
a whole winter and complete 
a college course. 

The summer quarter has a 
character of its own, although 
an increasing number of regu- 
lar students remain for sum- 
mer study. Instructors from 
other universities are added 
to the staff for this period. 
For example, during the com- 
ing summer more than twenty 
professors from .foreign and 


in Commerceand Administra- 
tion is in existence, although 
hardly more than a beginning has been 
made in this new type of professional 
training. 

The University of Chicago stands for 
certain educational theories and methods 
which vary from the prevailing practice. 
One of these innovations is the so-called 
quarter system, The University is open 
to students throughout the year, in four 
sessions of approximately twelve weeks 
each. Students may enter at the begin- 
ning of any quarterly period and with- 
draw at its close. The system has been 
likened to a “ merry-go-round” which 
every three months comes to a halt for a 
possible change of passengers. To be 
sure, the majority of students, influenced 
by custom, enter the first of October and 
leave at the end of June; but a large 
number avail themselves of the flexibility 
which this plan permits. Students who 


THE NINETY*SEVEN CHAIR 
Presented by the Class. 


American universities’ will 
teach in Chicago. This 
inter-university fellowship 


adds distinctly to the charm 
of this quarter. Every department of the 
University is well manned for the summer. 
Large numbers of high-school teachers 
and of professors in smaller colleges 
eagerly welcome this chance to pursue 
their special studies under expert guid- 
ance. As a stimulus to college and high- 
school work throughout the middle West 
and South, this “ summer quarter’’ is full 
of deep meaning. 

Another peculiarity of Chicago is the 
division of undergraduates into Senior and 
Junior Colleges, the former corresponding 
roughly to the third and fourth year of 
residence, the latter including what are 
known elsewhere as the freshman and 
sophomore years. This is done in the 
belief that the first two years belong with 
preparation rather than with university 
work. In Chicago a large part of the 
curriculum of the first two years is 
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specified. ‘The completion of the Junior 
College course is marked by the granting 
of the Title of Associate.” Entrance into 
the Senior College is practically the begin- 
ning of elective work for the student. 
This grouping of the first two college 
years with the high school or academy 
suggests interesting possibilities for the 
future of higher education... The smaller 
colleges can do the earlier work accept- 
ably, but many are not able to offer higher 
instruction of the best kind. It may be, 
therefore, that many of these institutions 


_will in time confine themselves to the first 


two college years, leaving to the university 
the higher work both before and after 
graduation. Already two institutes in co- 
operation with the University have adopted 
this practice. ‘The possible lengthening of 
the high-school curriculum to a six years’ 
course is another significant aspect of 
this plan. 

Affiliation has been made a technical 
term by the University. It is also a jest 
in Chicago, where it is supposed to stand 
for a centralizing policy which seeks to 
organize an “educational trust.” As a 
matter of fact, a number of smaller col- 
leges have entered into relations with the 


University, so that interchanges of credit 
and special privileges establish a close co- 
operation. The plan is meant tostrengthen 
the affiliated institutions and at the same 
time to give easier access to the higher 
courses of the University. 

In founding its own academies, gram- 
mar and primary schools, Chicago is the 
second university in the country to offer 
under one control a continuous educational 
system from the kindergarten to the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. This 
system has not been at work long enough 
to show final results, although it is not too 
much to say that its influence on methods 
of elementary teaching is already of far- 
reaching importance. It will serve as a 
laboratory for those departments which 
concern themselves with the training of 
teachers. 

The University of Chicago seeks close, 
sympathetic: relationship with the com- 
munity. Nearly five hundred students do 
their work regularly in the University 
College, which is housed in an office 
building in the heart of the city, six miles 
from the University grounds. But the 
definition of community has not been 
limited to the city of Chicago and its 
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suburbs. There has been a systematic 
attempt to make the whole Middle West 
a parish. The summer quarter plays an 
important part by influencing hundreds 
of teachers. University Extension is an 
organic part of the institution. A special 
staff of lecturers is in the field during the 
autumn, winter, and early spring. Since 
last October one hundred and ninety-eight 
courses have been given, and about forty- 
five thousand people have been reached. 


These extension lecture-studies, with 
readings, syllabi, and classes, may, under 
certain restrictions, be credited towards 
a degree on the records of the University. 
But only in slight measure is this done. 
The chief service of University Extension 
is to diffuse the spirit of the higher 
education, to arouse ambition, to make 
parents covet for their children college 
and university training. ‘The extension 
lecturer is not a drummer of literature, 
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ory, and science; he 
is a prophet of the 
higher learning. 
Through corre- 
spondence _ teaching 
the University reaches 
hundreds of isolated 
students. The _in- 
struction is limited 
to those departments 
in which such teaching 
has proved feasible. 
The University does 
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large number of books, 
monographs, and dis- 
sertations are also 
issued under the Uni- 
versity’simprint. The 
Press has now in prep- 
aration twenty  vol- 
umes, known as the 
Decennial Series, and 
designed to mark the 
first decade of the 
University’s history. 
Two volumes will con- 


not hesitate to give 
credit for certain work 
conducted by its own staff and tested by 
rigid examinations. 

University men as speakers at teachers’ 
institutes, as general lecturers, as school 
examiners, are traveling throughout the 
Middle West, creating a network of per- 
sonal acquaintance which strengthens the 
influence of the institution. The spirit 
of the modern university is democratic. 
The old aristocratic caste system is more 
and more regarded as unworthy. In this 
democratic movement the University of 
Chicago seeks to have a sincere and 
important share. 

The University Press stands for what 
is more and more clearly recognized as a 
proper university activity. Ten scientific 
journals, edited by members of the fac- 
ulty, are issued by the press. The deficit 


involved in all such publication is deemed 
a legitimate charge upon endowment. A 
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tain official reports; 
the others will include 
books and monographs representing the 
work of Chicago professors in the various 
fields of scholarship. 

It has been said so often as to bea 
commonplace that book learning means 
less in the training for life than the spirit 
of a college. It is too early in the history 
of the University of Chicago clearly to 
portray the community spirit and ideals. 
One can only note certain things in a 
somewhat desultory fashion. City con- 
ditions have much the same effect upon 
Chicago as upon Columbia or Pennsyl- 
vania. Faculty and students are scattered 
over several square-miles. This makes 
community life on a large scale difficult. 
The members of the faculty who live near 
the University naturally form a neighbor 
hood group. A social club with house 
and grounds affords a center for the fac- 
ulty, and there they are able to meet other 
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Chicago citizens with whom membership 
is shared. 

The faculty is a democratic body. 
There has not been time enough, perhaps, 
for the forces of rank and seniority to do 
their appointed work. The members of 
the faculty are comparatively young men. 
The average age of the teaching staff at 
the present time falls a little below forty 
years. ‘There was some fear at the outset 
that the rather complex foreordained 
scheme of academic ranks, with “ head 
professors’ at the summit, would create 
castes and foster dissensions, But there 
seems to be a general agreement that 
these things must not obtrude themselves 
in university society. ‘The excellent prac- 
tice of addressing men as J/r., regardless 
of degree and title, is enforced by custom. 
The “head profes- 
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way through the course by the aid of schol- 
arships and certain forms of compensated 
service which the University provides. 
Some kind of return, however, is exacted 
from all who receive either fellowships, 
scholarships, or remission of fees. The 
average annual student budget does not 
exceed $400 or $450. 

Of the undergraduates, more than two- 
thirds live m Chicago and its suburbs. 
The graduate students come from a wider 
area. Fully half of the undergraduates 
resort to the University for the day; they 
are not drawn closely into its life; they 
belong to the neighborhoods in which they 
live. About two hundred men and an 
equal number of women room in dormi- 
tories on the University grounds. Nearly 
a hundred men live in fraternity houses, 
while other students 


sors”’ not long ago 
decapitated  them- 
selves by a vote of 
the senate. They are 
now known as “ pro- 
fessors and heads of 
departments.” 

It is not easy to 
sort the students into 
types, much less to 
strike an average. 
Earnestness and dili- 


gence are conspic- 
uous. Few students 
come to Chicago 


because it is the fash- 
ion to go to college. 
The sons and daugh- 
ters of the rich still 
tend, for the most 
part, to go Eastward. 
A large majority of 
Chicago students are 
present with a _ pur- 
pose, to which they 
hold with tenacity. 
Preparation in many 
cases is far from satis- 
factory, but there is 
no reason to believe 
that these conditions 
are peculiar to Chi- 
cago. ‘There is little 
in the way of social 
distinctions. A large 


find lodgings in the 
neighborhood. In 
these conditions it is 
not easy for a com- 
mon life to develop, 
although much is 
hoped from the new 
Men’s Club which 
next year will be 
handsomely housed 
on the University 
grounds, and from 
the Woman’s Union 
which is_ already 
established in tem- 
porary quarters, 
Moreover, the quar- 
ter system does away 


with the old-time 
class group. ‘True, 


a graduating class is 
organized, but this is 
too artificial to play 
much part in student 
life. Many of the 
efforts to create a 
University spirit have 
been to little purpose. 
The feeling that the 
growth of traditions 
must be hastened has 
led to a good deal of 
suggestion on the 
part of the Univer- 
sity’s faculty. ‘This 


number are com- 
pelled to work their 
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action by the faculty 
has been satirized in 
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a popular student ditty, which runs as 
follows : 
“Our gifted faculties, 
And our dignified trustees, 
All make the student customs at the U.” 
In spite of this raillery, the relations 
between the faculty and the students are 
thoroughly sympathetic. To the East- 
erner there is something rather unusual 
in the freedom and democracy of this 
attitude. ‘The professors are counted 
upon to support student enterprises. 


Their advice is constantly sought by the. 


leaders of student undertakings. They 
appear as speakers at student mass-meet- 
ings. The athletics of the University are 
under the charge of a faculty committee. 
The Dramatic Club is supervised by the 
Department of Public Speaking. The 
Glee Club is subordinate to the University 
Director of Music. Probably in no other 
University does the teaching body have so 
much to do with student activities. This 
is an outgrowth of the peculiar conditions. 
Students and faculty are drawn together, 
and this is well. But this paternalism 
also tends to lessen undergraduate initia- 
tive. As the years pass there will doubt- 
less be a gradual transfer of responsibility 
for certain things to the student body. 


Among the men the Greek-letter soci- 
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eties have so far played an important part. 
They have pretty well avoided the narrow 
partisanship and petty strife which are the 
chief dangers of the fraternity system. It 
remains to be seen whether they can be 
absorbed successfully into the larger 
common life toward which the University 
aims. 

The women who live on the grounds 
are grouped in four houses, with resident 
heads, common tables, and simple com- 
munity organizations. ‘These women’s 
halls have done much for their residents 
and for the general social life of the 
University. The Monday afternoon recep- 
tions afford a natural and agreeable social 
intercourse in which both students and 
professors share. ‘There are also several 
women’s clubs which correspond in many 
ways to the fraternities, with two marked 
differences—they have no connection with 
women’s clubs in other universities, and 
they have no separate club-houses in which 
members live apart from their fellow- 
students. 

From the outset the University has 
offered instruction on equal terms to both 
men, and ‘women. The problems of co- 
education have been recognized and 
studied during ten years. Thanks largely 
to the wisdom of the deans of women, a 
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rational, wholesome public opinion has 
governed the relations of the sexes. There 
has been a conspicuous absence of petty, 
annoying, mischief-making regulations. It 
has been assumed that both the women 
and the men are familiar with the usages 
of good society and may be expected to 
conform to them. It has taxed the inge- 
nuity of an enterprising press to discover 
sensations at the University. The few 
episodes that have been exploited have 
served rather to emphasize than to im- 
peach the sanity and good taste of the 
students. 

Within the compass of an article like 
this the persons who have taken part in 
the upbuilding of the University may not 
be named. Exception must be made in 
one case, that of the President. His 
energy, enthusiasm, and sympathy are 
central forces in the institution. ‘The 
students rally loyally to the support of his 
plans. They recognize him as a friend. 
They turn to him when they feel that 
they have had scant justice at the hands 
of their administrative officers. His ap- 
pearance at student meetings is a signal 
for enthusiastic greeting. 

President Harper sustains a peculiar 
relation to the University of Chicago. 
He has directed its growth from the out- 
set. His ideas have largely molded it. 
His fertile inventiveness and tireless 
energy have brought things to pass. The 
glib folk who airily remark that anybody 
with millions at command could success- 
fully organize a university are woefully 
astray. Millions are not intrusted to men 
of ordinary ability, nor could such men 
put them to effective use. The University 
of Chicago stands where it does to-day 
because an extraordinary man, gathering 
strong colleagues about him, has with them 
planned largely and won the confidence 
of generous men and women. But Dr. 
Harper is more than an administrator ; 
from the pressure of official duties he finds 
relief in teaching and in research, It is 


too much to say that “an institution is 
but the lengthening shadow of a single 
man,” but it is well within the facts to 
affirm that the University of Chicago will 
carry to remote posterity the mark of its 
first President’s personality. 

Chicago lives largely in the future, It 
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is the fashion to say that only a beginning 
has been made. The things that are 
seem dwarfed by what is to be. This 
sense of the impending pervades the Uni- 
versity life. A wit of the faculty was 
asked the other day how the institution 
fared. “I hardly know what to say,” was 
the reply; “I left the grounds more than 
two hours ago.” Since this article was 
begun, new gifts, not yet made public, 
have come to the University. There is 
good authority for saying that greater 
things are in store just now than at any 
other time in the last ten years. 

Does not all this mean distraction? 
Does it not beget an arrogant pride? 
What becomes of academic calm and 
scholarly contemplation amid such bustle? 
Are not material things exalted while 
interests of the mind languish? One 
fancies questions like these coming from 
men who have known another kind of col- 
lege life. Possibly the rush of events is 
now and then a little unsettling ; it must be 
owned that there isa trace here and there 
of youthful self-consciousness, but, on the 
other hand, these rapid bounds bring a 
fine feeling of buoyancy and hope. Then, 
too, beneath all the show of material prog- 
ress there is a sane and true valuation 
of means and ends. Money and build- 
ings are not prized for themselves, but for 
their possibilities. High-minded scholars 
in laboratory and seminary are communi- 
cating to eager students “the thirst to 
know and understand,” the passion for 
truth. Ideals of personal power for social 
service are exalted. Loyalty to an insti- 
tution and its purposes is fostered in ear- 
nest young men and women. Problems of 
closer, more ‘vital relation to the Nation 
are being pondered. ‘The commonwealth 
of learning has gained a new member, 
ambitious to be strong and effective in a 
generous rivalry. The “Alma Mater” 
song of Chicago is more than a few well- 
turned verses. Her sons and daughters 
join in the chorus with quickened pulses: 


“ Her mighty learning we would tell, 
Tho’ life is something more than lore; 
She could not love her sons so well 
Loved she not truth and honor more. 
We praise her breadth of charity, 
Her faith that truth shall make men free, 
- That right shall live eternally. 
We praise our Alma Mater.” 
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A SCHOOL GARDEN may be defined as a garden that 
performs some educational function in the school or 
schools with which it is connected. Gardens of this nature 
are found in all the more progressive countries of Europe, 
and are coming to be a feature in connection with some of 
our American schools. For convenience in discussion we 
may divide school gardens into three classes : 

(1) The small garden belonging to the teacher or furnished by the school 
authorities for his use, which contains a few orchard trees and_ bush- 
fruits, a few kitchen vegetables, and, it may be, a few flowers and ornamental 
shrubs. Such a garden gives to the teacher a little needed exercise and 
recreation, and ekes out his small salary. To his pupils it becomes a means 
of instruction in the growth of plants, the habits of insects and birds, a 
place where they can learn to spade, plant, hoe, prune, and graft—a nature- 
study garden. Such gardens are common in Europe, especially in Prussia, 
where each rural school is provided with a house and garden for the 
schoolmaster. In America, for very obvious reasons, gardens of this kind 
are not found. 

(2) The co-operative pupils’ garden, similar to the teacher’s garden 
in évery respect, except that it is maintained primarily for the benefit of 
the pupils. It is found in many places in Europe, and is one of the two 
types found in this country. It is maintained by the government, the city, 
the school board,’or even by voluntary contributions, but the pupils do 
part of the work, and feel that they have a sort of proprietary interest in 
the garden. It may vary in size trom a single bed of flowers or shrubbery 
to a garden containing several acres and comprising plats of kitchen vege- 
tables, forage plants, cereals, small fruits, and a number of orchard trees. 
It may be devoted exclusively to native ferns and wild flowers brought in 
by the pupils from near-by woods, or it may partake more of the nature 
of school-ground decoration—landscape gardening, if you please—and 
consist of a background of trees supported in front by shrubbery and 
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flowers, and flanked by vines trained over 
unsightly fences or outbuildings. What- 
ever else it may be, whatever its size, form, 
or function, it will come under our second 
classification if the pupils speak of it as 
theirs; if they help design, plant, and 
work it, and feel that nobody has a better 
right to it than they. 

(3) A third type of garden, less common 
but possessing some features of greater 
educational value than the type we have 
just considered, is the garden in which each 
pupil is given control of a plat of ground. 
Gardens of this class are suitable for rural 
districts, factory towns and suburban com- 
munities where land is not too dear, but 
will always be in the minority in large cities, 
because of the relatively large areas they 
require. Forty boys and girls can work 
together on three or four plats five by 
twenty feet, but forty boys and girls with 
individual plats must have five times as 
much ground. Another disadvantage of 
the individual plat system is the fact that 
it does not lend itself to the realization of 
landscape effects. On the other hand, it 
is the system that best fixes personal 
responsibility and awakens the greatest 
personal interest. There is no chance to 
shirk responsibility. If any plat shows 
neglect, the teacher knows where to fix 
the blame; if another shows excellence 
in design or painstaking effort, the teacher 
knows where praise should be bestowed. 
And there is no denying that what is 
mine—mine to pick a few flowers from to 
adorn the teacher’s desk, mine to raise 
from the seed a few heads of lettuce or a 
few radishes that I may carry home and 
proudly refer to at dinner-time as my let- 
tuce, my radishes—there is no denying 
that a system embodying personal posses- 
sion of a small garden plat by each pupil 
has many attractions not possessed by a 
co-operative system. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


School gardens of the three types men- 
tioned are mostly modern institutions. 
No concerted movement for their estab- 
lishment dates back more than thirty-five 
years. Aside from Germany, where two 
or three States gave encouragement to 
the establishment of school gardens over 
eighty years ago, Austria and Sweden 
were leaders in the movement and were 
practically contemporaneous in giving 


official encouragement to it. The Austrian 
Imperial School Law of March 14, 1869, 
prescribed that “ where practicable, a gar- 
den and place for agricultural experiments 
shall be established at every rural school.” 
In Sweden, seven months later, October 
15, 1869, a royal circular was published 
which required school gardens averaging 
from seventy to eighty square yards to be 
appropriately laid out. In both countries 
the movement had rapid growth. In 
Austria the number of school gardens in 
1898 was estimated to be over 18,000, 
and in some of the Austrian provinces 
there is not a school without a garden. 
In Sweden the number of school gardens 
in 1894 was 4,670. This number has 
diminished somewhat recently, as the 
result of greater importance being attached 
to manual training, but there are at the 
present time over 1,300 school gagdens in 
the country. 

In Belgium, since 1873, a law has been 
in force requiring that each school have a 
garden of at least 39% square rods to be 
used in connection with instruction in 
botany, horticulture, and agriculture. In 
Switzerland an active campaign for the 
establishment of school gardens was begun 
in 1881 by the Swiss Agricultural Society, 
and about 1885 the Federal Government 
began to subsidize school gardens and to 


offer prizes for plans and essays on the’ 


subject. School gardens are maintained 
in connection with normal schools, and in 
that way the teachers receive special train- 
ing, which enables them to make the best 
use of these important institutions. In 
both countries the influence of the move- 
ment is seen everywhere. In Belgium a 
remarkable impetus was given to vegetable 
gardening, a matter of great importance 
in this densely populated country. In 
Switzerland, according to a recent consular 
report, one can see flowers, vegetables, 
fruit trees, or shrubbery planted “on every 
foot of ground—on the front, sides, and 
rear of houses.””' 

In 1880 the French Ministry of Educa- 
tion decreed that such instruction shall 
be given in the normal schools as will 
enable their graduates to “carry to the 
elementary schools an exact knowledge of 
the soil, the means of improving it, the 
methods of cultivation, the management 
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of a farm, of a garden, etc.” ‘There are 
now one hundred such normal. schools, 
many of the graduates of which go to 
agricultural colleges for the more thorough 
training in agriculture and horticulture 
which will enable them to direct intelli- 
gently the school garden work in the 
elementary schools. Since 1887 no plan 
of a school building in the country, to 
which the. State contributed support, has 
been accepted unless agarden was attached 
to it. Asaresult there are now in France 
over 28,000 primary or elementary schools 
with gardens attached. 

The German Government has taken no 
official action regarding the establishment 
of school gardens, preferring rather to 
allow the different States to take the ini- 
tiative. Notwithstanding this fact, there 
are a great many school gardens in the 
Empire, among them some of the best 
in the world, including not only the 
teachers’ garden, which is a very common 
type in Germany, but also gardens that 
combine fruit-raising, the growing of 
flowers, and the raising of vegetables in 
individual plats by the different pupils. 
It is not an uncommon thing in German 
schools to find the master in the garden 
giving instruction to the boys while his 
wife is in the house teaching the giris to 
cook and sew. While it is true that the 
school garden movement has been of a 
local nature in Germany, it is also true 
that it here antedates the movement in 
any other European country. We find 
that in Schleswig-Holstein in 1814, and 
in Nassau in 1817, provision was made 
for instruction in the culture of fruits and 
vegetables in the rural schools. Instruc- 
tion in agricultural subjects found a place 
in Prussian village schools in 1819, in 
those of Mecklenburg-Schwerin in 1827, 
in those of Wurtemburg, Bavaria, and 
other States at later dates; but the efforts 
in this direction were somewhat sporadic 
in nature, and it was not until early in 
the eighties that school gardens became 
common. One of the best things to be 
learned from German schools in this con- 
nection is that a great deal of attention 
is given to training teachers for their 
work in the school gardens. 

Russia has made considerable progress 
toward the introduction of school gardens. 
The movement began in the seventies, 
but did not advance very rapidly until 
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encouraged by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Imperial Domains in 1887. At that 
time the Ministry began distributing 
plants and seeds, sending out expert 
gardeners to instruct teachers and to 
organize and direct garden operations, 
organizing courses of study in certain 
branches of agricultural science, and dis- 
tributing implements, seeds, and books 
on gardening to some of the most ener- 
getic teachers. More recently the Czar 
has expressed his approval of the move- 
ment, and the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion has co-operated with the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Imperial Domains in pro- 
moting the work. In 1897 Russia had 
nearly 8,000 school gardens, many of 
which contained also colonies of bees and 
silkworm hatcheries. For the purpose of 
training teachers for this work, short 
courses of instruction have been held 
during the spring and summer months 
since 189]. 

In the other countries of Europe com- 
paratively little has been done. Italy is 
just inaugurating the work; Great Britain 
and the Netherlands have a few gardens; 
but thoroughly organized effort in favor 
of them seems to be lacking. ‘The same 
condition exists here in the United States, 
where school gardens were comparatively 
unknown until the matter was taken up by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
At a meeting of that Society, held in 1890, 
the interest aroused by the reading of a 
paper entitled “ Horticultural Education 
for Children”? resulted in the establish- 
ment of a school garden of native wild 
flowers in connection with the George 
Putnam School, Roxbury, in 1891. Since 
that time the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society has offered every year premiums 
of fifteen, twelve, and ten dollars, respect- 
ively, for the three best school gardens 
entered for competition, and every year 
the first premium has been taken by the 
George Putnam School. The movement 
thus started has spread to other schools, 
until now we find school gardens in per- 
haps a score of our Central and Eastern 
cities and towns. 

DEVELOPMENT OF SCHOOL GARDENS IN 

THE UNITED STATES 

The George Putnam School Garden, 

thanks to the support of the Massachusetts 


: Henry Lincoln Clapp, Master George Putnam School, 
Roxbury, Mass. 
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WORKING IN THE BOYS’ GARDEN 
AT DAYTON, OHIO 


Horticultural Society and the intelligent 
management of a man familiar with work 
of this kind abroad, has been a success 
almost from the first; but many of the 
other ventures have had to meet and over- 
come serious difficulties. Parents, and in 
some cases school boards, have opposed 
the introduction of the so-called fads, or. 
what is worse, have been indifferent to 
appeals made to them for encouragement 
and support; but teachers and children 
have for the most part taken hold of the 
work with enthusiasm and have accom- 
plished wonderful results. Brick, mortar, 
stones, and other rubbish have been carted 
away and have been replaced by rich soil, 


turf, and manure; wild flowers and ferns 
have been brought in from the woods; 
trees, vines, and shrubbery, purchased or 
donated, have been sent out; seeds have 
been brought from home or purchased with 
stray pennies, and literally the unsightly 
wilderness created by civilized man has 
been made to blossom as the rose. 

In Massachusetts, Medford has three 
such school gardens wrested from an 
unwilling and perverse soil; Framingham 
and Hyannis have gardens in connection 
with State Normal practice schools; Wen- 
ham has five schools that began compet- 
ing in 1899 for local garden prizes, the 


first prize going to a garden made by 
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the children and their parents 
and friends “ona little plat of ground 
overgrown with tansy, neglected and 
desolate in the extreme.” 

Similar gardens have been started 
and similar difficulties overcome 
in Bath, Maine; Trenton, N. J.; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Louisville, Ky., and Roches- 
ter, N. Y. In Rochester four or five 
schools have undertaken school-ground 
improvement, and in spite of many dis- 
couragements have accomplished note- 
worthy results. They have been aided 
and in part directed by the Nature Study 
Bureau of Cornell University, which is 
also doing much in other parts of the 
State for the improvement of educational 
methods. 

In Cleveland a movement similar to 
those already described, and yet not the 
same, was successfully inaugurated three 
years ago by the Home Gardening 
Association. In this instance, however, 
home gardens—the improvement of home 
grounds—was made the leading feature, 
and the improvement of school grounds 
was at first incidental. At present the 
work fostered by the Home Gardening 
Association comprises both these features 
and also kitchen-garden work for. boys at 
the Goodrich House farm. Some idea of 
the popularity and growth of the move- 
ment can be obtained by comparing the 
number of penny packages of seeds sold 
to children last year and the year before. 
In 1900 over 48,800 such packages were 
sold, and in 1901 the number was over 
121,000. This year more seeds have been 
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sold than last year, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that many of the chil- 
dren raised their own seed. 

The Omaha, Nebraska, city 
schools are just entering upon the 
school garden movement. Garden 
work begins in the kindergarten and 
extends through the eighth grade, and 
includes the growing of both flowers 
and vegetables. At Central Park the 
pupils have put in one acre of vegetables 
and have engaged to care for them all 
summer. ‘The vegetables are to be sold 
and the proceeds used in procuring 
decoratigns for the school-rooms. Prince- 
ton, N. J., has also undertaken the work 
this year, and is trying a modification of 
the Cleveland plan. 

In most of the schools mentioned thus 
far the co-operative element in garden 
work predominates—the children all work 
together. Of the gardens in which each 
pupil has a plat to plant and care for, 
there are but few examples in this coun- 
try. One of the first successful efforts in 
this direction was that inaugurated by the 
National Cash Register Company, in 
Dayton, Ohio. For .a number of years 
this company has been encouraging its 
employees to plant and otherwise improve 
their home grounds, and about three years 
ago the president of the company offered 
five prizes, aggregating $50, for the best 
vegetable gardens, the contest to be open 
to not more than forty boys ranging in age 
from eight to fifteen years. The experi- 
ment succeeded, and this year over seventy 
boys are proprietors of small gardens. 
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School Gardens 


Another garden containing individual 
plats is the kitchen-garden started at the 
George Putnam School in the spring of 
1900. The model came from Germany. 
On a piece of land four rods square 
eighty-four pupils made eighty-four beds, 
each ten feet long and three and a half 
feet wide, and separated by paths four- 
teen inches wide. Here once a week the 
children worked, planting, weeding, and 
watering all sorts of garden vegetables, a 
few flowers, and some novelties including 
peanuts. The experiment was in every 
way a success, except that the children 
who left the city during the long summer 
vacation found their beds overgrown with 
weeds when they returned at the opening 
of school. This unfortunate condition the 
principal of the school has endeavored to 
remedy during the present season by re- 
ducing the number of plats and stipulat- 
ing that those who undertake the growing 
of vegetables must pledge themselves to 
care for them throughout the season. 

One other school garden I wish to 
mention, that of the Hartford, Conn., 
School of Horticulture. Last year for the 
first time thirty-four boys from the city 
schools were sent once a week to 
the School of Horticulture for garden 
work. Each had a plat to work, 
and he either cared 
for it throughout 
the season or he 
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relinquished all claim to it and the plat 
was given one of the many boys on the 
waiting list. The experiment was such 
a great success that this year the School 
of Horticulture has provided school gar- 
dens for one hundred and sixty-three 
pupils, including a class of about fifteen 
girls who come out for work on Saturday 
afternoons, 

Such, in brief, is the school garden 
movement. Now, what is it all for? 
What does it amount to? What is the 
function of the school garden in a rational 
scheme of education ? 


FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOL GARDEN 


‘The time was, not very long ago either, 
when the child, after spending five, six, or 
seven years at home in the joyful occupa- 
tion of becoming acquainted with new 
truths through the exércise of his percep- 
tive faculties, was suddenly put in school, 
and expected to give all his attention to 
books. Here, in a strange and unnatural 
environment, he received every encour- 
agement to stop learning from nature and 
depend entirely upon a new agency for 
the acquirement of knowledge—namely, 
the printed page. Not flowers, birds, 
and insects in the bright, glad sun- 
shine, but words—printed words— 
and miserable dis- : 
torted pictures in 
the stuffy atmos- 
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phere of the school-room! Before going 
to school the little fellow was learning new 
things every day, and was doing it uncon- 
sciously and without effort. Then, all at 
once, he was put in a stiff-backed seat, 
with his feet dangling several inches from 
the floor, and told to learn this and study 
that. What did the poor little fellow 
know about learning or studying? 

The change was too great. It was 
unnatural. Do you wonder at the per- 
plexity of the little girl who, upon being 
asked by her teacher, “ How is it, my 
dear, that you do. not understand this 
simple thing ?” replied, with a perplexed 
look, “ I do not know, indeed, but I some- 
times think that I have so many things to 
learn that I have not time to understand.” 

Contrast with this the spirit of the boy 

méntioned in the following paragraph from 
Henry Lincoln Clapp’s article “ School 
Gardens:”! 
In a school garden properly conducted chil- 
dren become pode interested in accom- 
plishing a certain, definite, near, and under- 
standable result—the raising of flowers and 
vegetables—that they learn to work hard 
without being conscious of effort. Thatisa 
matter of the very highest importance in edu- 
cating children. I said to a boy, who is one 
of the most indefatigable workers I ever saw, 
“Why, you are the hardest-working boy | 
know.” “ Yes,” he said, “ 1 know it; but it’s 
fun, just the same.” 

If there were no other indorsement for 
the school garden than this—It makes 
hard work, “ but it’s fun, just the same ””— 
it would yet be worthy an honored place 
in our educational system. It is the kind 
of hard work that takes children out-of- 
doors and makes them feel like whistling, 
and no amount of such work ever makes 
nervous wrecks, 

The school garden movement is but a 
part of the general movement to get away 
from the pernicious all-book system of 
education back to nature—the nature- 
study movement. It furnishes the living, 
growing plant instead of the text-book 
description—truth instead of a fabrication 
of truth. It is especially valuable in the 
city, because city children have so few 
opportunities for observing nature at first 
hand. Instead, they are given imperfect 
drawings and cardboard models, from 
which they are expected to imagine the 
real things that they have never seen. 
This is hard work—dry, uninteresting, 


1“ Education,” 21: 522-530, 611-617. 


and unprofitable hard work; hard work 
that is not fun; hard work that makes 
wrinkles and nerves. 

The school garden should be found in 
connection with every kindergarten. The 
little fellows learning to recognize colors 
and geometrical forms should see also 
the more pleasing natural colors and 
forms. They should be given an oppor- 
tunity to see how the plant gets out of 
the seed, how the stem pushes upward 
and the little leaves turn green, while the 
white root pushes down into the soil. 
They should plant a few seeds for them- 
selves, and then water and care for the 
plants when theycome up. Thus will they 
learn, and love to learn; thus will they 
get out in the pure air and sunshine. 

Gardens should also be maintained in 
connection with the primary grades, the 
grammar grades, and even the high school, 
provided always that as the pupil grows 
older his tastes should be carefully 
observed, and some discretion exercised 
regarding the nature of the work given to 
him, The thought I wish to leave with 
you is that the school garden may be 
made to furnish subjects for study by 
pupils of all ages. 

To quote the Rev. Thomas Hill,’ for- 
merly President of Harvard : 

The processes of planting, watering, weed- 
ing, loosening the surface, manuring (in the 
city with nitrate of ammonia), pruning, collect- 
ing the seed, etc., will furnish abundant oppor- 
tunities for the most valuable incidental 
instruction concerning the dependence of man 
and animals upon plants; the uses of the 
atmosphere and rains; the right of man to 
remove plants when out of place; the ethical 
objection to a needless destruction of them; 
the nature of the dew and of evaporation; the 
arrangement of the leaves to catch the light, the 
necessity of light for green-leaved plants; the 
adaptation of different plants to different cli- 
mates and situations; the various parts of plants 
used by man ; the modes of increasing the yield 
and of arresting the deterioration of soils. 

Here are truths that the pupil in the 
kindergarten will readily grasp, and prob- 
lems that are to-day claiming the attention 
of mature minds in some of our best col- 
leges and institutions for investigation ; 
and, best of all, hard work and fun are to 
be had in studying them. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


The hard work, however, is mostly 
manual labor, and this brings us to a 


The True Order of Studies,” Thomas Hill. G,. 
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GIRLS OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL WEEDING THE 
GARDEN IN JUNE 


consideration of the opportunity for 
industrial training afforded by 
school gardens. In this phase of 
the work, as in all others, much 
will depend upon the teacher. The alert 
and skillful teacher will find opportunity 
for giving many practical exercises in 
mensuration, including the use of the tape, 
garden line, and other tools in laying 
out rectangular, circular, and variously 
curved walks and beds; in performing 
the operations of pruning, budding, graft- 
ing, etc. In short, 1 am of the opinion 
that school garden work offers as many 
opportunities for industrial training as do 
courses in mechanical drawing, shop work, 
or domestic science; and it has the addi- 
tional advantage of being done out-of- 
doors. I do not think it should supplant 
these other.subjects, but it might well take 
their places in summer, when shops and 
kitchens are hot and unpleasant. 

In this connection I would emphasize 
the fact that school gardens are not in- 
tended to create gardeners or farmers, but 
to afford the growing boy and girl an 
opportunity for a many-sided development. 
As the French Ministry of Education puts 
it, “The object of the course is not to 
teach the business of farming, but to study 
the phenomena of life and the conditions 
of its development, to inspire a love for 
the country, and to develop the natural 
tendencies of children to become interested 


BOYS AT MEDFORD, MASS,, 
KEEPING THE SCHOOL 
LAWN IN CONDITION 


in flowers, birds, etc.” If one of 
the results of such training should 
be to check the rush from the farm 
to the city, if the children should 
be led to see that the country possesses 
many attractions that the city cannot 
have, all well and good; that would be 
another argument for school gardens. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR ASTHETIC TRAINING 


As a factor in school life for zsthetic 
training the school garden deserves more 
than a passing consideration. We are 
accustomed to think of the city as the 
home of art, but the city must go to 
nature—to trees, shrubs, and flowers; 
must imitate the ivy-grown stump, the 
vine-covered hedgerow, the overgrown 
fence-corner, the willow-fringed brook— 
for some of her highest achievements in 
art. Art is really only an imitation of 
nature. Why, then, in our effort to create 
a love for the beautiful, shall we not take 
nature as our model? In drawing, for 
example, put away many of our wooden 
and plaster models and let the pupil have 
leaves, flowers, and insects. We are not 
trying to create artists, but lovers of art, 
lovers of nature; not landscape garden- 
ers, but lovers of the beautiful in land- 
scape gardening. Teachers who have 
had experience with school gardens are 
almost unanimous in testifying to the 


good influence of the well-kept garden. 
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WHAT ARE THEY? RAGWEEDS OR MARIGOLDS? 


Children develop a feeling for the beau- 
tiful; they become neater in their hab- 
its, less troublesome, kindlier; they take 
pride in keeping the school-yard neat. 
And the influence extends beyond the 
school grounds to the homes. Children 
start home gardens, begin to adorn back 
yards, porches, and windows; the parents 
become interested, and the influence goes 
on and on—who knows how far? The 
homes of the pupils in Dayton, Cleveland, 
Rochester, and Boston bear unmistakable 
evidence of the influence of school gar- 
dens, and we have reason to believe that 
influences so potent for good in these 
cities would not be without good effects 
elsewhere. 


RECAPITULATION 


Let us summarize briefly. We find 
that the school garden movement began 
over eighty years ago, but has developed 
most rapidly during the last thirty-five 
years ; that its principal growth has been 
in European countries, where we find at 
the present time nearly one hundred thou- 
sand school gardens. In this country 
the movement is of later origin, and has 
not yet developed to such proportions as 
in Europe. Nevertheless, there are in 
America successfully conducted gardens 
of such types as are suitable to our con- 
ditions. We find among educators a 
growing tendency to get away from book 
methods in the lower grades, and to sub- 
stitute nature study, for which the school 


garden furnishes excellent material. 
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Just here I want to sound one note of 
warning for the teacher. Do not allow 
yourself to be stampeded. In your 
anxiety to keep in the front rank, do not 
undertake more than you have enthusiasm, 
training, and persistence to carry through. 
By enthusiasm I mean love for this 
particular kind of work—love of nature 
and outdoor work. Do you enjoy getting 
out in the woods—walking, not riding; 
do you take enough delight in a good 
garden and a well-kept yard to do the 
work yourself? Have you ever done 
these things? If not, before you attempt 
anything very elaborate in school garden 
work you need especially the second quali- 
fication mentioned—training. All Euro- 
pean countries that are promoting this 
work provide training for the teachers 
who are to have charge of it. It is the 
right way to start. It is the way they are 
introducing nature study and agriculture 
into the rural schools of Missouri and 
Wisconsin. It is the way we shall start 
school gardens in Washington. Not all 
who start school gardens will be able to 
take a course of training, but all should 
weigh well the difficulties to be met and 
prepare to stand up under them. 

Finally, there is that other most impor- 
tant quality—persistence. It is largely 
a matter of persistence, after all. Start 
your garden and then stick to it. If it is 
nothing more than a little bed of ferns 
and wild flowers, use it and take care of 
it. Do not let it grow up to weeds during 
the summer vacation. Already there are 
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too many neglected farms. We see and 
hear of them all over this country. Do 
not set examples of neglect, and do not 
tolerate in your pupils habits that will 
lead to shiftlessness and to more neglected 
farms. I believe in school gardens, and 
[ believe that, properly conducted, they 
will develop in children a love for nature 
and outdoor pursuits, a better apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful in nature. I believe 
that the trend of their influence is toward 
the broader and fuller development of all 
the child’s faculties. 
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The Beech-Ridge 
By Francis Sterne Palmer 
Drawing by |. Conacher 


With architecture reaching high 

In airy fretwork to the sky, 

Sunlit, more pleasant than lower lands, 
Over the wood the beech-ridge stands 

(As in feudal days looked down 

A monk-built minster on a town). 

There from the south the birds come first, 
Singers whose spring anthems burst 

The chains that all through winter bound 
In seeming death the fair spruce-ground. 


In moss-laid paths of the cedar swamp 
The hare have heard and left their romp, 
The young fawns make their timid way, 
Far from the nest the young grouse stray,— 
Charmed all, and led to the gray beech-trunks 
(As peasants, rapt, heard the chanting monks)! 
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Memories of a Hundred Years 


By Edward Everett Hale 


X. 


SEVENTY YEARS 


NY fond hope which I may have 
A had, when the kind reader and I 

began on these papers, that we 
could condense into twelve articles of 
The Outlook any series of such reminis- 
cences as we have written, has already 
been sadly abandoned. 

How can we treat this hustling, jostling, 
bustling half-century which we have seen 
with our eyes, as we did that half-century 
of myth and tradition which our fore- 
fathers lived in? 

There is so much of it, so much of in- 
vention, so much of discovery, such mira- 
cles in religion, such marvels in politics! 

The reign of God is so much closer! 

Why, in 1830, Corliss took out his first 
patent for the Cut-off. That one man 
added fifteen per cent. to the working 
power of the human race by that invention. 
Will a score or two of historians write 
that out for us? | 

And then we will be ready to trace out 
what has followed on gutta-percha, or 
Grove’s sustaining battery, or the spectro- 
scope, and a thousand other such trifles. 

So far as this reader and I are con- 
cerned, from this time forward we must 
make only a selection from the great range 
of subjects which belong in the study of 
the miraculous change of the world in the 
last century. 

That matter of internal improvement, 
touched upon only too briefly in the chap- 
ter for May, is an illustration of the change 
wrought by work in one direction. There 
are hundreds of others which any one who 
reads with any system ought to follow out, 
if he really means to comprehend the dif- 
ference between his own life and his 
grandfather’s. Thus, in 1801 there was 
avery considerable maritime commerce. 
We built the best ships in the world from 
as good ship timber as there was in the 
world. Before this—in the Revolution, 
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in the sea fights of Lord Howe and 
D’Estaing and Paul Jones and the Span- 
ish captains—the spars in every ship built 
by either of the four nations were spars 
from the forests of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, or New York. I have seen men 
who had seen pine-trees in the New 
Hampshire woods which still bore King 
George’s broad arrow. This was the sign 
that they were selected for the King’s 
Navy. 

The people who built ships with such 
advantages could man them with the best 
seamen in the world—the descendants of 
Danes and Norwegians, men whose ances- 
tors had been trained since the Cabots’ 
time, at least, in the fog-banks and among 
the icebergs of the fisheries. 

And there were, thank God! enough 
of such men. New England had more 
such men fighting King George upon 
the ocean in 1780 and 1781 than King 
George had on the same ocean fighting 
New England. The ocean commerce, 
for which such men were bred, consisted 
in 1801 in the exportation to Europe of 
furs, hides, potash, tobacco, timber, and 
other forest productions; and to the West 
Indies of almost every article of agricul- 
tural produce. In return, these ships 
brought back almost all the manufactured 
articles which America needed. Thus the 
steam-engine which Fulton placed in the 
Clermont was made by Watt and Boulton 
in England. . We were beginning also to 
sell: the “notions” of our seaboard, with 
only too much of the rum which we made 
from West India molasses, to the redskins 
on the Pacific. They gave us in return 
the otter-skins and beaver-skins and sables 
which we carried across to the mandarins 
of China, from whom we brought teas and 
silks and chinaware and the other won- 
ders of the East. But long before the 
century ended, Cotton had asserted itself as 
king ; we were no longer importing our nan- 
keens and calicoes and muslins and other 


textiles with Chinese or Sanscrit names. 
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We were sending our long-cloths to Canton 
and our bales of cotton over all the world. 
The great three-deckers which carried out 
our cotton to England were fitted for the 
return with the partitions for families and 
the berths for bedding which should meet 
the needs of five million people who had 
to leave the old hemisphere for the new. 

The introduction of home manufacture 
and the creation of machinery dependent 
on home manufacture and the railway 
system make up another of the revolutions 
of the century. The emigration from 
east to west, frowned on by Brahmins 
and Pundits, but insisted on by the deter- 
mined sagacity of the People, is another 
of these revolutions. 

And at the heart of such physical 
changes there were advances in intellect- 
ual training, in morals, and of course in 
social order. ‘Take the higher education 
of women. At the beginning of the cen- 
tury the Moravian School at Bethlehem, 
in Pennsylvania, was the only school in 
America from which young women were 
sent for any considerable distance for 
intellectual improvement. And in the 
public-school system of the country, so far 
as there was any such system, girls had 
not even the poor chance which boys had. 

But it is idle even to make a catalogue 
of visible changes in social order which 
have taken place in the last two genera- 
tions—lI will not say even three. Let me 
take only the least instances of all, of 
advances which ought to be touched upon 
and cannot be. Take the history of the 
chemical match. Inthe year 1782 William 
Franklin, in Paris, wrote to the chemists 
who had sold him chemical matches for fire 
that he would like to show some friends 
the new chemical match. They replied 
on the first of October: “‘ We have sent for 
some phosphoric matches, but Monsieur 
Detopierre had none made. We have 
one which we send you. . . . To-morrow 
we shall have more, and if you need to 
send to us, we will send you a dozen.” 

It is an interesting thing to look back 
on a day when there was but one chemical 
match in Paris. But as late as 1828 I 


and my brother introduced the chemical 
match into the ménage of my father’s 
family. Until that time the old-fashioned 
tinder-box, a machine which I cannot 
buy in Boston to-day, presided on the 
mantelpiece in our kitchen. 


We boys 
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introduced what were called phosphorus 
matches. We bought them at the apothe- 
caries, giving twenty-five cents for a case, 
You dipped the match, which was made 
of chlorate of potash, into a sponge which 
was charged with phosphoric acid. Think 
of the new light which has come to every 
household in America in the seventy-four 
years that have passed since! And let 
some young man who has five years before 
him, in his history of the century, give an 
account of the introduction of the friction 
match and of the thousands on thousands 
of years which it has saved to the human 
family. 

The friction match, then, ought to make 
one chapter in these memoirs. But there 
are a thousand other advances of more 
importance, and we must pass them all by. 
The Temperance Reform is one; the 
whole history of emigration from Europe 
is another ; the opening up of the West is 
another ; the whole system of manufacture 
is another; the development of the treas- 
ures which the good God left scattered 
around loose in the shape of metals is 
another; and I might go on, literally with 
a thousand more. 

All of these changes were dominated by 
the assertion of the moral laws. Man is 
nearer to God, and he knows better how 
near God is to him, than he knew in the 
year 1801. Man knows that God loves 
him. The fable of total depravity has 
gone where it belongs, and man does not 
pretend even to believe that he is a child 
of the devil. With this great discovery 
the whole of life is changed. ‘There are 
new heavens and there is a new earth. 

For the remaining numbers of this 
series, then, I am to select only three or 
four steps of the progress which God’s 
children have made in America. I shall 
select them merely as my own personal 
life illustrates them. And it is almost of 
course that the first of these steps, how- 
ever briefly it is spoken of, should be the 
advance which the country made in the 
abolition of slavery. ‘This is a business 
which began with seriousness in the 
debates on the Missouri Compromise in 
1819. It is a business, also, which is 
not finished yet. But let us hope that, 
with the new Commission of Education, 
with the triumphs, really miraculous, of 
Hampton and Calhoun and Tuskegee, 
we need not give up the game. With 
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such triumphs to reassure us, we may 
look forward and not back. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY 


I hope the reader does not expect any 
connected sketch of the history of that 
great tide of feeling which resulted in the 
political emancipation of the negroes, more 
than he expects a connected history of 
internal improvements, of changes of com- 
merce, of the development of agriculture, 
of the revolutions in science, of the sys- 
tems of education, of the administration 
of charities, or, wrought in with all these, 
of the enlargement of the Nation’s religion. 

But I bring together a very few notes 
and a few personal recollections to serve 
as what I call “broken lights ” which to a 


certain extent illustrate conditions which 
are often misunderstood. 

There seems to have been, when the 
century began, an indifference, which is 
now curious, as to the critical and univer- 
sal importance of a radical solution of all 
the questions regarding slavery. I have 
already said that I have found no writer 
who at that time regarded the matter of 
slavery as indicating the cleavage line 
between North and South. Gouverneur 
Morris, whom I have cited, spoke of the 
antagonism as that between five oligar- 
chies and eight republics. The distinc- 
tion is absolutely correct, but he does not 
refer in form to slavery, out of which the 
oligarchies were created. In the critical 


election of 1801 Jefferson was the South- 
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ern candidate and Burr the Northern. 
But Burr, until he died, neVer cared a 
straw for slavery, while Jefferson at that 
time would have been called an anti-slav- 
ery man. 

In a measure, this indifference may be 
referred to the outside fact that there 
were still a few slaves in most of the 
Northern States. In Rhode Island, and 
perhaps one might say in Pennsylvania, 
there were so many as to incline the 
people of those States against entering on 
any radical projects for abolition. In 
Philadelphia, however, there did exist the 
strong repugnance of the Quakers to slav- 
ery, a repugnance which from an early 
time had shown itself in public “ testi- 
monies” and in the habits of domestic 
life. 

For some reason there certainly was a 
general indifference to the subject, which, 
as I have said, seems curious when we 
think of the catastrophes which have fol- 
lowed. We look back now on slavery and 


its consequences as involving a terrible 
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war, and conditions of social life which 
carry with them our most dangerous prob- 
lems. But for the first twenty years of 
the century the discussion may be called 
purely academic, and indeed it hardly 
assumes that importance. To my own 
mind the real distinction of the great anti- 
slavery agitators of the beginning is that 
they forecast the future truly. Even now 
I do not see that any of them can make 
any other claim to statesmanship. It 
seems fair to say that the moral sense of 
the Christian world becomes more quick 
with every year; and that the absolute 
wrong of slavery asserted itself more and 
more distinctly as this improvement went 
forward. 

You can find traces of the dislike of 
slavery, not from economical grounds, but 
simply on moral principle, almost as far 
back as John Hawkins, who invented the 
English slave trade. Hawkins lived long 
enough to fight against the Spanish 
Armada. I am the more interested in 
him because the genealogies say that he 
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is my grandfather’s great-grandfather’s 
great-great-grandfather, or something of 
that sort. What I know is that because 
he invented the English slave trade Queen 
Elizabeth knighted him and gave him for 
a crest a “kneeling blackamoor.” 

But within fifty years of Hawkins’s 
death, when the first slaves were brought 
into Massachusetts Bay, the General 
Court sent them back again with a stiff 
protest which declares 


The Genrall Corte, conceiving themselues 
bound by yé first opportunity to bear witnes 
against ye haynos & crying sinn of man steal- 
ing, as also to pscribe such timely redresse 
for what is past, & such a law for ye future as 
may sufficiently deterr all oth'ts belonging to 
us to have to do in such vile & most odious 
courses, iustly abhored of all good and iust 
men, do order yt ye negro interpreter, wt 
othts unlawfully taken, be, by ye first opor- 
tunity, (at y¢ charge of ye country for psent) 
sent to his native country of Ginny, & a letter 
wth him of ye indignation of ye Corte there- 
abouts, & iustice hereof, desireing ot honored 
Govrnrt would please to put this order in ex- 
ecution. 


1In 1852, when I married the niece of Mrs. Stowe, 
her novel, “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” was in everyoaars 
hands. I told Mrs. Stowe that | had a right to use the 
Hawkins crest, but that | would add to it the motto 
“ Am I not amananda brother?” Old-fashioned people 
will remember that these were the device and motto on 
the anti-slavery pottery of the Wedgwoods. 
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The Cort thought fit to write to Mr Will- 
iams, of Pascataq, (undrstanding yt ye negts 
weh Capt Smyth brought were fraudulently & 
iniuriously cohen and brought from Ginny, by 
Capt Smiths confession, & y¢ rest of ys Com- 
pany,) yt he forthwt send ye neger we he had 
of Capt Smyth hither, yt he may be sent 
home, wch ye Cort doth resolve to sen back 
whout delay; & if yo have any thing to 
aleadge why you heel not returne him, to be 
disposed of by y* Cort, it wil be expected yo" 
should forthwth make it appear, either by 
yorselfe or yor agent, but not to make any 
excuse or delay in sending of him. 


The charter of Williams of the date of 
1690 is very strong. It gives to all resi- 
dents in the province the liberties of nat- 
ural-born subjects. But, in face of this, 
Slavery worked its way in. Somewhat as 
Mr. Chamberlain is sending prisoners of 
war to the Bermudas just now when I am 
writing, Governor Stoughton and the other 
magistrates of Massachusetts had sent 
King Philip’s wife and child to be slaves 
in the West Indies in 1676. Onthe other 
hand, the same Judge Sewall who hanged 
the witches was printing his tracts against 
Slavery as early as 1700, and until he died 
in 1730 he renewed his protest on all 
occasions. 

But, at the same time, here is Daniel 
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THE ABOLITIONIST. 


PSON, 


That infamous foreign scoundrel THOMPSON, will 
hold forth this afternoon, at the Liberator Office, Neo. 
48, Washington Street. The present is a fair opporta- 
nity for the friends ef the Union te snake Thompson 
out! It will be a contest between the Abolitionists and 
the friends of the Union. A purse of $100 has been 
raised by a number of patrietic citizens to reward the 
individual who shall first lay violent hands on Thompson, 
so that he may be brought te the tar ketile before dark. 
Friends of the Union, be vigilant! 


Boston, Wednesday, 13 oe’cleck. 


A PRO-SLAVERY HANDBILL 


This was printed at the office of the Boston *‘ Commercial Gazette,”’ under the direction of the proprietor, James L. Homer, 
on the 2ist of October. 1835, and was directed against George Thompson, who was then causing great excitement by his 
eloquent addresses against slavery. The poster was set up and run off on a hand-press by two apprentices of Homer, one of 


whom was George C. Rand, subsequently a master printer of Boston and the first printer of 


“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” These 


two boys then distributed them among the bar-rooms and barber-shops of the business section of the city, with the result that 
by two o'clock a raging mob of 5,000 people gathered about the anti-slavery office, and shortly after laid violent hands upon 


Mr. Garrison, in the absence of Mr. Thompson, who was out of the city. 
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De Foe in 1719 creating Robinson Crusoe, 
one of the most remarkable characters 
in fiction, perhaps the most remarkable. 
De Foe is distinctly and definitely a relig- 
ious man. He not only pretends to be 
religious, he is religious. He says dis- 
tinctly that the whole story describes his 
own inner religious experience. Robin- 
son Crusoe is distinctly a religious man. 
Now, a religious writer like De Foe, creat- 
ing a religious hero like Robinson, makes 
of him a Brazilian slave-trader who is 
shipwrecked in a slave ship which he had 
himself fitted out to bring a cargo of 
slaves from Africa to Brazil. ‘This hero 
becomes the most popular heroin English 
romance for a century, perhaps I might 
say for two. Yet, in all the literary criti- 
cism of the book for a century, no one has 
found one word among the moralists of 
England which finds the least fault with 
Robinson on account of his active partici- 
pation in the slave trade. It seems to 
me that this absolute silence on such a 
point shows the utter indifference of the 
public mind of England in the matter.’ 

But fifty years after Sewall’s death, the 
critical and famous trial which gave to 
the slave Somersett his freedom in England 
testifies to the fundamental existence of 
the principle of freedom, concealed per- 
haps because it was fundamental and 
therefore underground. Cowper took up 
the famous decision, and his two lines, 
es cannot breathe in England; if their 

un 

Receive our air, that moment they are free,” 
(in 1781) are better known than Lord Mans- 
field’s decision on which they were founded. 
Really Holt’s decision is much earlier. 
Cowper took these words, not from Mans- 
field, but from Mr. Hargrave’s argument. 
Hargrave said that “the air of England 
is deemed too pure for slaves to breathe 
in.” 

It was not the first time, nor the last, 
when the great lawyers appeared as the 


! For the benefit of my friends in that admirable his- 
torical circle which is doing such good work in North 
Carolina I write this line to say that one at least of 
Daniel De Foe’s sons went to North Carolina, settled 
and died there. Daniel De Foe’s own knowledge of life 
in America is indicated in his capital novel “* Colonel 

ack,” of which the scene is laid on the site of Washing- 
on and Georgetown, a novel now read by no one except- 
ng seyees and three intimate friends. In this capital 
novel, I say (imitating Robinson Crusoe’s method) there 
is enough to show that he knew all about planting on 
our side the water. This s sts to our Korth aro- 
lina friends that they ought to look up the De Foe planta- 
tion and perhaps tind some ndants, personal or 
spiritual— 


vaux perhaps? or Walter Page perhaps? 
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apostles of liberty. Possibly under other 
conditions Lord Mansfield’s decision might 
have been pressed in the North American 
colonies, by way of following up the 
victory of two years before. Nobody 
even dreamed of carrying the Mansfield 
decision to the West Indies, where the 
islands were not colonies, but, as we say, 
dependencies. And 1772 was not a very 
favorable time for asserting the value of 
a decision made in an English law court, 
as governing the North American colonies. 

One likes to say, however, that there is 
a tradition among our Lowells—always 
friends of freedom—that the John Lowell 
of that day tried to carry a case into a 
Massachusetts court, with a wish to see 
whether the law of England were not the 
law of New England, whether our air 
were not too pure for a slave to breathe. 

What did happen was a decision in 
favor of freedom in the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court in 1769. As early as the 
“ Body of Liberties,” printed in 1641, the 
General Court declared, “ There shall 
never be any bond slaverie, villenage, or 
captivitie, unless it be lawful captives, 
taken in just wars, and such strangers as 
willingly sell themselves or are sold to 
us.” And all captives or foreigners, free 
or not free, are at liberty to come to any 
public court, and, either by speech or 
writing, to make any motion. 

In 1769, two years before the famous 
Somersett decision, a suit was brought 
by a negro in our Massachusetts courts 
which came to trialin 1770. The negroes 
contributed money themselves for the 
expenses of the case. It is the case 
James vs. Lechmere, which terminated 
favorably for them. The blacks pleaded 
that the Royal Charter declared that all 
persons born or residing in the province 
were as free as the King’s subjects in 
Great Britain. 

Somehow or other, however, the Bill of 
Rights of Virginia in 1776 contains the 
words “All men are born free and 
equal,” and these words were copied by 
the Convention which made the Consti- 
tution of Massachusetts—the Constitution 
under which Massachusetts is governed 
to-day. As soon as this Constitution was 
in force, a negro named Quork Walker. 
with men as distinguished as Caleb Strong 
and Levi Lincoln (the elder) as his coun- 
sel, sued his master for assault “‘ with the 
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handle of a whip,” and the replication 
states that he was a freeman and not a 
slave. Acareful trial gave him his freedom. 
Hiscounsel did not satisfy themselves with 
urging the Bill of Rights. Judge Wash- 
burn prints much of their brief, with its 
constant references to the rights of man, 
It is interesting to see that before Cow- 
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One speaks with great caution, or ought 
to; but I should say that all slavery dis- 
cussion in the Convention which made 
the National Constitution was governed, 
to the eye at least, by economical consid- 
erations—that the moral elements involved 
were hardly referred to. I think it would 
be safe to say that a similar indifference 
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per’s lines in the “ Task” could have been 
read here, this brief cites Hargrave’s 
famous epigram, with a change in the 
language, “‘ The air of America is too pure 
for a slave to breathe in.” 

All this time there was a strong anti- 
slavery sentiment in Virginia—a sentiment 
certainly shared by some of the leaders. 
But I think that no slave there ever claimed 
his rights in Virginia under this same 
declaration of their Bill of Rights, 


to moral principles appears in the languid 
discussions of the matter which you find, 
with some difficulty, between 1800 and 
1820. The occasional “ testimonies ” of 
some Quaker meeting are the great excep- 
tions, although on the other side of the 
water the anti-slavery movement, as led 
by Clarkson and his friends, was already 
well under way. 

Careful readers must remember that in 
such discussions condemnation of the 
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- slave trade was far in advance of the 
condemnation of slavery. The United 
States pronounced the slave trade piracy 
in 1808, as early as the Constitution per- 
mitted such action. The precedent which 
made a slave-trader a pirate was given 
by the United States, and was followed by 
all the maritime nations. This was while 
the United States at home was using all 
its National powers to maintain the insti- 
tution of slavery. 

As early as 1772 there appears at Yale 
College the first question ever debated by 
the Linonian Society. It was, “ Is it right 
to enslave the Affricans?” I think, by the 
way, that this record, bad spelling and all, 
is made by my great-uncle, Nathan Hale, 
the same who was hanged by Howe. 

At the great celebration at New Haven 
last October I asked a very bright woman 
why in New Haven, where Eli Whitney 
graduated, and where he spent most of 
his life, and where his descendants live 
honored to this day, nobody in four days 
of eloquence and song had one word to 
say about this graduate of the University, 
though he had by one invention revolu- 
tionized the commerce of the world. She 
answered on the instant by asking in turn 
if this same Eli Whitney, by this same 
invention, had not continued African 
slavery for half a century longer than it 
would have existed had there been no 
cotton-gin. The general verdict agrees 
that this is so. Of course no one ever 
blamed poor Whitney. 

But with the advance, which seemed 
miraculous, of the cotton crop of the 
country, slave labor was no longer devoted 
to plantations of corn, wheat, tobacco, rice, 
and indigo. Cotton became king, and 
the institution of slavery seemed profit- 
able. The moral protest of the Quakers, 
and of such idealists as Washington, Jef- 
ferson, and other Southern men like them, 
was of less and less avail. Almost with- 
out men’s knowing it, the jealousy between 
agricultural States and commercial States 
became a conflict between the slave States 
and those which were free. 

And this will be as good a place as any 
‘to say that the advice of the English abo- 
litionists from the time of Clarkson down 
to the Civil War probably did more hurt 
than good in the matter of emancipation 
in America. From the Stamp Act down, 


the American people, by and large, have 
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not fancied English advice in the matter 
of their politics. They had to take it 
sometimes, but even when they “ate 
crow they did not hanker for it.”” Thus, 
they had to accept the “Common Sense” 
of Tom Paine, but they never liked Tom 
Paine, and to this day his name is not 
acceptable. Paul Jones was their loyal 
servant, and won for them splendid vic- 
tories. But Paul Jones never had his 
deserts at their hands, simply because he 
was an Englishman. Gates and Lee were 
placed in service next to Washington, and 
of both those Englishmen the record was 
as bad as it could be. And so one might 
go on, repeating instance after instance 
of an alienation springing out of the 
Revolution, sometimes to be justified and 
often unjustifiable, which for nearly a 
century made English advice very unpala- 
table to the rank and file of America. I 
will venture to say at this moment that 
American advice is just as unpalatable in 
England at this hour. There seems to be 
a certain Anglo-Saxon habit which makes 


each nation say, “If you will mind your 


business, we will mind ours.” See 1 Thess. 
iv., 11. 

The Congressional debates of 1819 
and 1820 become the first discussions of 
the modern type as to the principles which 
lie under slavery. It was my business in 
1854 to read, abridge, and publish again 
these debates, so far as they are preserved, 
and I like to testify as to the great ability 
of the discussion on both sides. But even 
then the discussion was more on consti- 
tutional than on ethical questions. What 
had Congress a right to do, what had the 
Northern States a right to do, in the way 
of prohibiting slavery in the Territories ? 

In a very valuable review which Mr. 
Mc Master has prepared for his own history 
as to the progress of anti-slavery senti- 
ment and anti-slavery discussion, he gives 
a curious list of the different anti-slavery 
newspapers, beginning as early as 1817. 
There were three or four times as many 
different journals of such sentiment in the 
country as there were forty years after, 
and all the earlier ones were printed in 
slave States. This was precisely as there 
were temperance journals in Massachusetts 
which inveighed against the manufacture 
of rum, because we made rum here, while 
there were none in Washington or Savan- 
nah, because they did not make rum there. 


CAUTION!! 
COLORED PEOPLE 


OF BOSTON, ONE & ALL, 


You are hereby respectfully CAUTIONED and 
advised, to avoid conversing with the 


Watchmen and Police 
Boston, 


For since the recent ORDER OF THE MAYOR & 
ALDERMEN, they are empowered to act as 


KIDNAPPERS 
Slave Catchers, 


And they have already been actually employed in 
KIDNAPPING, CATCHING, AND KEEPING 
SLAVES. Therefore, if you value your LIBERTY, 
and the Welfare of the es among you, Shun 
them in every possible manner, as so many HOUNDS 
on the track of the most unfortunate of your race. 


Keep a Sharp Look Out for 
KIDNAPPERS, and have 
TOP EYE open. 


APRIL 24, 1851. 


THEODORE PARKERS PLACARD 
Placard written by Theodore Parker and printed and posted by the Vigilance Committee ol Boston after the rendition of 
Thomas Sims to slavery in April, 155], 
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“ Slavery is their business, not ours.” 
This was practically the motto. of all polit- 
ical parties, and of the men of commerce 
or of affairs. A good story of David 
Henshaw and of a Virginian friend in 
Norfolk, which must belong as late as the 
forties, perhaps the fifties, may as well go 
into print. Mr. Henshaw was Secretary 
of the Navy in one of the Southern Cabi- 
nets. He was one of the leaders of the 
Democratic party of Massachusetts; one 
of the men “ who kept that party conven- 
iently small,” so that all its leaders had 
Federal offices. Mr. Henshaw was one 
of the early railway men,a man of fore- 
sight enough and courage enough to know 
what modern civilization would demand. 
It was long before the war that he was in 
Norfolk, Virginia, consulting with some of 
the leaders there as to the opening up of 
communication westward from their mag- 
nificent harbor. As he rode with one of 
his Virginian friends one day, the South- 
erner said, “ You abolitionists say” this 
or that. Henshaw disclaimed the word. 
The Democrats of that day kept their 
garments very clear from such stains. 
The Virginian laughed. “I know you 
make your distinctions. But we call you 
all abolitionists.” Henshaw would not 
laugh. ‘ You are quite wrong,” he said. 
‘We are as fond of our ways as you are of 
yours. We manufacture cotton and wool 
and shoes and iron. Wessend our ships 
into every ocean. And if, to maintain 
slave labor, you choose to let your mag- 
nificent cataracts go to waste, to let your 
coal lie unburned and your iron unsmelted, 
to send your timber to us for our purposes, 
and never to build a ship in these waters, 
some of us, I assure you, are very much 
obliged to you.” This was enough, and 
the Virginian said in reply, “Well! Mr. 
Henshaw, pray do not think that weare 
all damned fools.” 

Newport News and its magnificent ship- 
building make the comment to-day on that 
anecdote. 

To refer once more to personal recol- 
lections, I had always been trained at 
home to absolute courtesy, not to say ten- 
derness, to all such negroes as we saw in 
Boston. I should have been taken to task 
very severely had I failed at all in such 
courtesies. Yet I remember perfectly the 
indignation with which, when I was ten or 
eleven years old, I saw on a placard in the 
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window of the Old Corner Book-store in 
Boston the announcement of Mrs. Child’s 
book called “‘ An Appeal for that Class of 
Americans Called Africans.” I and the 
boy with me were indignant that a negro 
should be called an American atall. This 
was the first anti-slavery book with “ stiff 
covers,” as the Authors’ Club would say, 
which was published in America. Years 
before this, acting I suppose under the 
stimulus of some sermon on charity, I 
stopped a black boy under the Paddock 
elms in Boston, as I was going to school, 
and, to his great surprise, gave him a cent. 
In later times I have given a great many 
cents to other black people, merely on the 
principle of penance, because I have no 
other way of expressing my regret for the 
conduct of my ancestors toward theirs. 
But this largess to the black boy was not 
based on any such feeling. It grew simply 
from the tone taken in English story-books, 
in which, at that time, black boys and 
chimney-sweeps were badly mixed together, 
and the impression was given to a child 
of seven that black boys were of necessity 
poor. I recollect hearing bigger boys 
say that, except on “ Nigger Election,” 
black boys were not permitted to come 
farther than a certain point on the Com- 
mon. But this limitation, if it ever existed, 
was a mere tradition in my time, belonging 
with the myths about battles between 
North-Enders and South-Enders. 

I should say that 1833, the date of Mrs, 
Child’s book, marks the beginning of the 
period in which the discussion of the 
question of slavery was taken at all seri- 
ously at the North. As lately as when I 
left college, in 1839, my classmate, the 
late William Francis Channing, was, I 
think, the only man in our class who 
would have permitted himself to be called 
an abolitionist. I should not, I am sure. 
I do not think Samuel, Longfellow would. 
The “ Liberator ” had been founded on the 
first of January, 1831. But it certainly 
did not attract much attention for several 
years. | 


A GENERATION OF MEN 


In the fifth number of this series I gave 
a severely condensed account of the 
debate on the Missouri Compromise. That 
was at the end of the generation after the 
compromises of the Constitution. And, 
as I believe I have said already, each 
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generation has to settle these things 
anew. In that chapter I spoke of the 
disgraceful omission by Mr. George Tick- 
nor Curtis in his life of Daniel Webster 
of any reference to Mr. Webster’s presid- 
ing at the Boston meeting which was 
called in the State House and protested 
against the introduction of slavery in 
Missouri. It was at that very 
period that Ralph Waldo Emerson 
wrote thus of Mr. Webster, on the 
12th of November, 1822: ‘ By 
dint of much electioneering, the 
good cause has succeeded, and we 
are sending our giant down among 
you false Sothrons. We are 
proudly anticipating the triumph 
of the Northern interest to be 
gained or to be achieved by Mr. 
Webster. . . . I think Mr. Web- 
ster had about two-thirds of the 
whole number of votes.”” Observe 
that Emerson had graduated in 
1821. It is perhaps worth while 
to note a few of what I like to 
call the broken lights of the time, 
which show how strong was the 
feeling already existing. 

There was a great fire in Savan- 
nah. Its government implored 
relief, Among other cities, New 
York remitted eleven thousand 
dollars. In sending the money 
the New York people asked that it 
might be distributed among the 
poorest citizens of Savannah, and 
added the condition, “‘ without dis- 
tinction of color.” ‘These unfor- 
tunate words sealed its fate; the 
hot blood of Savannah boiled, and, 
by a vote of the Council, the insult 
was met by sending back the money 
with a short, impertinent letter, 

A Philadelphia insurance company, 
when asked at what rate it would insure 
some Southern property, answered that 
its directors had concluded that they would 
not take any more risks south of the 
Mason and Dixon line. I am afraid that 
in this generation I must tell our younger 
readers that Mason and Dixon’s line is 
the line which separates Maryland, a 
Southern State, and Pennsylvania, a North- 
ern State. 

In the June number of the “ North 
American Review” of 1820 was a paper 
by Judge Lemuel Shaw, afterwards Chief 
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Justice of Massachusetts, in defense of the 
“ Restriction.” Judge Story printed a 
charge on the slave trade in the midst of 
the discussion. Indeed, the anti-slavery 
feeling of the North asserted itself in a 
hundred ways. 

I cannot help wishing that somebody 
would at this late date reprint what is 
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left of the discussions in the Senate and 
the House on the fundamental question. 
To tell the whole truth, I had meant in 
this chapter to print a good many memen- 
tos of it. But space is space, and a page 
of The Outlook will only hold a few hun- 
dred words, wish what we may. 

Take these epigrams as illustrations of 
what was said on each side. John Ran- 
dolph cried, in the House, “ God has 
given us Missouri, and the devil cannot 
take it from us.” 

Lowrie, of Pennsylvania, in the House 
said, “ If the alternative be the dissolu- 
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tion of this Union or the extension of 
slavery over the whole western country, I 
choose the former.” 

Harrison Gray Otis’s speech is worth 
reading to-day. “The gentleman talks 
of sparks ignited. 1 can tell him that 
when the pine forests of Maine are lighted 
they burn with quite as fierce a flame as 
the spire-grass of Missouri.” 

The great debate, the “ Misery Debate,” 
as it was called in joke sometimes, ended 
in what men still call “ Mr. Clay’s first 
Compromise.” Very little of his great 
speech is preserved. This passage is one 
of those which remain: “I appeal to 
Pennsylvania, the unambitious Pennsyl- 
vania, the keystone of the Federal arch, 
whether she will concur in a measure calcu- 
lated to disturb the peace of this Union.” 

The formation of the Colonization So- 
ciety in 1817 is a curious rather than an 
important sign of the times. In the near 
future the colony of Liberia may yet 
prove important in the progress of the 
development of Africa. But at the time 
when the Society was formed even its 
enthusiastic friends did not pretend that 
it would remove the question of slavery 
from American politics. After Mr. Mc- 
Master’s careful and full discussions of 
its early operations I should not venture 
to throw in any side-lights. It is enough 
here to say that the officers of the Society 
gave, for its reason for being, the degrada- 
tion of the free people of color. ‘They 
printed statistics which, as I believe, were 
awfully untrue’ as to the amount of crime, 
disease, and other wretchedness among 
them. They declared that such degrada- 
tion resulted from their anomalous posi- 
tion, that they were neither fish nor fowl, 
because they were neither slaves nor white 
men, and that it was but fair to them to 
place them in a new country where they 
could show what their race was fit for. 
Their earliest reports disclaim any effort 
to increase the number of emancipated 
slaves. ‘ 

Even before this time James Madison 
had altered the provision of his will by 
which he had determined that his slaves 
Should be freed after Mrs. Madison’s 
death. 

What is certain is that, from the time of 
the Missouri Compromise forward, the 
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in all the early censuses, 
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anti-slavery feeling of Virginia, or of the 
leaders of Virginia, declined, and that the 
discussion of the subject in the North- 
ern States took on more and more the 
character of a moral question. In pro- 
portion as cotton became king and the 
cotton crop of the Gulf. States increased 
from year to year, the change came over 
Virginia which made her a slave-breeding 
State. The price of slaves became higher 
and higher as this new market opened for 
them, and the wish for emancipation, 
which had appeared everywhere in the 
Virginian history, was checked by the new 
economic conditions. Now observe that 
Garrison had started the “ Liberator ”’ in 
Baltimore January 1, 1831. 

There is not any more interesting index 
of this change than may be observed in 
the memoirs of John Quincy Adams. He 
had reason enough to dislike Southern 
politics and to distrust Southern politi- 
cians. But I think it is not until after 
the Missouri Compromise that his papers, 
his letters, or his speeches indicate his 
special aversion to slavery. Indeed, in 
that magnificent career of his in Congress, 
after he was President, he appears in 
defense of the right of petition as claimed 
by anti-slavery men before he takes very 
eager ground in the support of their 
positions. 

The truth is that as the country gradu- 
ally became a Nation and ceased to be a 
Confederacy, it became more and more 
clear that it could not be a nation of free- 
dom and a nation of slavery at the same 
time. This is completely stated in Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s epigram of the time. You 
cannot have eight republics allied with five 
oligarchies, to repeat Gouverneur Mor- 
ris’s epigram. But your Nation must be 
one thing or another. Eight houses may 
be divided against five houses, but one 
house divided against itself cannot stand. 
I remember that as early as 1836, when 
I was in college and was discussing this 
matter with my dear friend Donaldson, 
from Maryland, I said to him that the 
whole system would come to an end under 
commercial laws; that as the railways 
opened up from South to North, the 
slaves would run away if they wanted to. 
And neither of us, I think, conceived the 
possibility of any National legislation strong 
enough to carry them back again. 

It was, of course, easy enough to say 
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that under the Constitution slavery was a 
local institution, and that every State 
might manage as it chose. This was so 
as long as Washington spoke of Virginia as 
‘‘my country,” or Pinckney said the same 
thing of Carolina. But you could not 
hold to this while you guaranteed to every 
citizen of every State the same rights as 
you gave to every citizen of your own 
State. And, for instance, the statute of 
South Carolina of the year 1823, which 
prohibits the arrival in her ports of free 
blacks from other States, under penalty 
of imprisonment, is just as much an act of 
nullification as any of the legislation of 
after years. 

Mr. Garrison and the other original 
abolitionists used to the utmost the privi- 
lege which they undoubtedly had, of 
attacking slavery as an evil in_ itself, 
without proposing any method of meeting 
the difficulties of the process, and with- 
out attempting to make them less. Slavery 
is wrong. It was enough to say that. 
“Strike a man?” Dr. Channing would 
put that question, and he had freed his 
conscience. Emancipate the man, and 
the future might take care of itself. But 
many years did not go by before the 
sensitive consciences of some abolitionists 
compelled them to withdraw from acting 
under a Constitution which they wanted 
to destroy. How could you vote, as a 
citizen, in an organization which you 
called a covenant with hell? From this 
conscientiousness came the _ inevitable 
division between the old organization and 
the new—a division which the outsiders 
ridiculed by classing the two factions as 
“ New Ogs” and “Old Ogs” when their 
annual meetings came round. Within 
these organizations, however, the mem- 
bers treated each other with a cordial 
catholicity, and, though they could not 
contribute to each other’s treasuries, or 
join directly in each other’s system of 
propaganda, they recognized fidelity to 
the essential privilege. And so soon as 
the Liberty party formed itself, all who 
could vote, in conscience, were generally 
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to be found in its ranks. As early as 
1844 the independent vote of the Liberty 
party was withdrawn from Mr. Clay, and 
this lost the vote of New York—then, as 
always, the Empire State—to Mr. Clay. 
He was pledged to oppose the annexation 
of Texas. ‘The election of Mr. Polk, his 
competitor, was thus secured. New York, 
as always up to that date, voted with the 
South, and the supremacy of the South 
for the next sixteen years was secured. 

So the “settlement ” by the Missouri 
question lasted for its generation of men. 
The figures are curiously accurate. ‘The 
Constitution was completed in 1787. 
Thirty-three years after, the Missouri 
Compromise was passed. ‘Thirty-three 
years more, and Mr. Dixon, of Kentucky, 
introduced the amendment to the Ne- 
braska Bill which repealed the Compro- 
mise section of March6,1820. ‘This would 
violate the Compromise. 

Mr. Edward Everett—who had a very 
nice sense of the obligation of the Mis- 
sour! Compromise—said to me, more than 
once, as the war went on, that the viola- 
tion of it was the work of nine men. I 
wish I had asked him who he thought 
the nine men were. I wish some cool- 
headed Southern man, at this hour, would 
name these real leaders in the secession 
policy. ‘This was undoubtedly true—that 
the mere fact that a man owned slaves 
made him a member, whether he would or 
no, of an oligarchy of slaveholders—a 
small corporation, as one might call it. 
Such a syndicate, as our modern term 
would have it, moves. with a certain 
promptness. And this particular syndi- 
cate until 1853 had the easy direction of 
the Democratic party. Had this syndi- 
cate been willing to hold on to what it 
had, in the annexation of Texas, the Mis- 
souri Compromise and the system to which 
it belonged would, according to me, have 
lasted much longer than they did. But in 
the destruction of that barrier the pent-up 
forces of Northern indignation were set 
free, which had been gathering from the 
beginning. 
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A Modern Song Writer 


LMOST periodically there appears 

A in the field of music a figure 
that becomes the chief center of 
controversy. Such a figure was Bee- 
thoven; such was Wagner. At the pres- 
ent time the center of the controversy is a 
young composer, barely thirty-eight years 
of age, Richard Strauss. The announce- 
ment was recently made that next season 
he is to make a visit to this country, 
during which he will conduct a series of 
concerts of his own works. He is pre- 
eminently a master of the vast resources of 
the modern orchestra, and with this me- 
dium he has shown tremendous daring in 
the attempt to express ideas that no other 
composer has approached. ‘To some he 
seems a corrupter of the pure art of music, 


a sensationalist; to others he is the 
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prophet of a new musical era, even “ the 
inventor of a new art.” Concerning such 
an artist there are always suspicions of 
affectation. What must lay these suspi- 
cions in the case of Richard Strauss are 
the spontaneous, pure, absolutely sincere 
lyrics which he has written. They are 
striking examples of the German Zved. 
Some of them, like his orchestral works, 
are highly dramatic, but even in these 
there is no sign of artificiality. His spirit 
can be seen, in part, in his choice of words 
for musical interpretation. As an illus- 
tration we append a translation of two 
lyrics by Hermann von Gilm, the Tyrol- 
ese poet, whose verses have inspired a 
number of Strauss’s Lieder. 

In the Tyrol the name of Hermann 
von Gilm has only recently become a 
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household word, and in the world outside 
it is hardly yet known at all. Gilm was 
born at Innsbruck; he went to school 
and to the university there. He becamea 
lawyer. In 1838 he was appointéd toa 
Government office at Innsbruck, being later 
transferred to Schwaz, then to Bruneck, 
Roveredo, Vienna, and Linz. He died 
in 1864. His life work and thought are 
reflected in his lyrics; what he accom- 
plished in the realm of drama and romance 
is unimportant in comparison. In their 
perfect form, their remarkable language, 
and their richness of feeling his songs 


demand a place alongside the best in the. 
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history of German literature. Especially 
notable and characteristic are those poems 
of Gilm in which he shows himself a 
sturdy opponent of clerical domination in 


“the Tyrol, particularly in so far as the 


Jesuits are concerned ; but the most popu- 
lar of all the poems are those in which an 
indestructible grace and freshness are evi- 
dent—the poems in which he praises the 
glory of the Alps, his home, and the life 
there. We have had many a description 
of Tyrolese nature ; in Gilm’s verses we 
have also an impressive description, like 
those here translated, of Tyrolese human 
nature: 


THE NIGHT 
BY HERMANN GILM 
Translated by Mary Baldwin 


Out of the forest trips the Night ; 

From under the trees she softly steals ; 

Wide is the circle her look reveals— 
Now look bright ! 


She forces all light of the world to yield, 
All flowers, all colors, all she sees, 
Extinguishes and steals the sheaves 

From the field. 


All beauty she takes with fingers bold, 

The silver from the streamlet’s foam, 

Takes from the copper-haloed dome 
The dull gold. 


Denuded is each branch and tree— 
Soul to soul, O closer cleave, 
Lest as well the Night bereave 


Me of Thee. 


ALL LS’ 


DAY 


BY HERMANN GILM 
Translated by Mary Baldwin 


Place on the table fragrant mignonette, 

And bring the last red asters here to lay ; 

Then -let us speak of love and ne’er forget, 
As once in May. 


Give me thy hand, strong let me press it here, 

And if they see—I care not what they say. 

Grant me but one of thy sweet glances, Dear, 
As once in May. 


On every grave to-day gay flowers are lain, 

The dead each year are given free one day. 

Come to my heart, to hold thee close again 
As once in May! 
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The New French Premier 


M. Justin Combes, the leader of the new Cabinet in France, and the successor of 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau as Prime Minister, reached his present distinction as the politi- 
cal leader of the Republican party in France rather because of specially favoring 
circumstances than because he was universally recognized as the one man suited to 
succeed the Premier who made so long a record of useful and fair political leadership. 
M. Combes is about sixty-seven years old, and is described as practical, self-contained, 
and sagacious. He has not been without experience in public life, as he at one time 
held the office of Minister of Education. It is rather remarkable, in view of the fact 
that he goes into power as representing the anti-clerical element, that he studied in 
early life for the priesthood. The expectation seems to be that M. Combes’s Ministry 
will be marked by an energetic anti-clerical campaign. The London “ Spectator,” for 
instance, says: ““M. Combes, whom the Church fears and detests, will carry out the 
law against associations till the monastic life becomes nearly impossible, and will 
endeavor so to ‘laicize’ education that the interference of a priest in a school of any 
kind shall deprive it of all claim to State help, even if it is not treated directly as an 
offense. They will, in short, commence a campaign against the Church which will stop 
short only of complete disestablishment.” 
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THE SCHOOL BUILDING, WITH 


MOUNT HYMETTUS IN THE BACKGROUND 


The American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens 


By }. 


Wheeler 


Chairman of the Managing Committee 


teenth century that the Florentine 

family called Acciajuoli, largely 
through the workings of trade relations, 
established themselves as Dukes of 
Athens. This connection of the two 
towns so famous in the artistic develop- 
ment of mankind seems to mark the be- 
ginning of an interest among the lovers 
of art of western Europe in the monu- 
ments of ancient Hellas: For a long 
time, no doubt, there was little conscious- 
ness, on the part of the men who stimu- 
lated the great movement which we call 
the Renaissance, of the supreme merit of 
Greek plastic art—the influence of the 
literature was felt far sooner—but none 
the less the seed was sown in these days 
of the Florentines; and not yet, as the 
growing museums of Europe and of our 
own country testify, can we measure the 
extent of the artistic influence of ancient 


1: was toward the close of the four- 


Greece in our modern life. It is in truth, 
as Gregorovius in his “ History of Athens 
in the Middle Ages” more than once 
remarks, an historical event alike inter- 
esting and picturesque that through Flor- 
ence at the first the West should have 
awakened to a consciousness of its great 
artistic heritage, for Greece is of the 
West and not of the East; but, striking as 
this fact is, itis no more noteworthy in its 
historic suggestiveness than the conditions 
which, after five centuries, we may see in 
the Athens of to-day. Then the world 
had well-nigh forgotten the power of 
Greek art, now it pays to that art the 
tribute of unstinted praise. As yet we 
are too near the events to realize the full 
significance of these conditions, but that 
six of the leading nations of the world, 
France, Germany, the United States, Great 
Britain, Austria, and Russia, should have 


established schools in Athens for the 
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study of the art and civilization of ancient 
Greece is a fact, so far as I know, without 
parallel in the history of human culture, 
and the most extraordinary testimonial to 
the permanent power of Greek ideals. 
The visitor to Athens will now see gath- 
ered there, during the winter and spring 
months, scholars and students from all 
these countries working together in 
friendly co-operation, and he may well feel 
that the days when Athens was a univer- 
sity town for the youth of the Roman 
Empire have almost come again, and that 
even though Justinian might close the 
philosophical schools, he could not destroy 
from among men the subtle influence of 
Greek culture, which, after many centuries, 
has had the power to rebuild Athens, and 
like a lodestone to attract to the shores 
of Greece students from beyond the fabled 
Atlantis. Not even in Rome can we as 
yet see so large a gathering of national 
schools, except, indeed, as students from 
different lands assemble under the foster- 
ing care of the Vatican; but the case of 
these young men is of course different, for 
they are first and foremost sons of the 
Church, and are brought together by the 
centralizing power of a great organization. 

It would be possible to trace from the 
time of the Florentine Dukes, if this were 
the place to do so, the growing interest 
among the peoples of western Europe in 
the treasures of ancient Athens—an inter- 
est which has culminated in the inter- 
national university life that we see there 
to-day ; but this would constitute a long 
chapter in the history of the revival of 
Greek learning, and would of course be 
apart from the purpose of this brief sketch. 
Yet it should not be forgotten that the 
men who founded, and the universities 
and colleges that have maintained, our 
School at Athens have simply been playing 
a part in one of the very important move- 
ments in the growth of human culture 
which had its beginnings some centuries 
ago. As now in so many other spheres 
of activity, we are here taking our place 
among other nations in an important 
branch of historical and artistic study, 
and though our band of scholars is a 
comparatively small one, and the resources 
of our School are still very meager, its 
twenty years of life have nevertheless 
been distinctly a credit to American 
scholarship, and its influence throughout 
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the country widespread. The motive 
which led in the beginning to the founda- 
tion of most of these schools was undoubt- 
edly a special and scientific one—the desire 
to augment the knowledge of ancient 
Greek art and civilization in its various 
phases—but in fact their function has 
also been more or less directly an educa- 
tive one. In the case of the American 
School this was naturally so from the first, 
since the conditions prevailing in this 
country had not fostered the archzxological 
and artistic side of classical study, and 
we had ne scholars trained to this kind 
of work, But among the other schools 
also, that of Germany especially has sought 
to spread its influence by somewhat popular 
instruction, and the coming of each spring 
witnesses the gathering in Athens of a 
goodly number of German teachers, who, 
under the guidance of Professor Dérpfeld, 
take journeys through Greece both by 
land and water. If, however, the’schools 
at Athens are interesting, considered his- 
toricaily or in their international aspect, 
the American School has further a dis. 
tinctly national interest in the fact that it 
is the fruit of an all too rare co-operation 
between the higher educational institutions 
of the country. 

It was in the spring of 1881 that Pro- 
fessor Charles Eliot Norton, at that time 
President of the Archzological Institute 
of America, suggested the formation of a 
committee to bring to pass the foundation 
at Athens of “An American School of 
Classical Literature, Art, and Antiquities ;” 
but the Institute unfortunately had no 
money for such a project, so the commit- 
tee which was appointed proceeded to 
form a league of universities and colleges 
which should each contribute the sum of 
two hundred and fifty dollars a year for 
the maintenance of the School. Every 
contributing institution had _ representa- 
tion on the Managing Committee of the 
School, and thus the whole guidance of it 
was from the beginning in the hands of 
persons who were actively engaged in 
educational work in this country. Nor 
did they come from any one section of 
the country, but from Massachusetts to 
California, and thus, since these support- 
ing institutions have for a good many 
years numbered twenty or more, the Man- 
aging Committee has been truly repre- 
sentative of classical education in Amer- 
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DIRECTORS AND FOUNDERS OF THE SCHOOL AT ATHENS 
Rufus B. Richardson. Charles Waldstein, 


Prof. W. W. Goodwin 
Prof. C. E. Norton, Prof. T, D. Seymour, 
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ica. From 1881 to 1887 Professor John 
Williams White, of Harvard, was Chair- 
man of the Managing Committee, and 
from the latter date till 1901 Professor 
Thomas Day Seymour, of Yale, held this 
office, and to the earnest labor of these 
two gentlemen, performed often under 
great difficulties, the success of the School 
has been largely due. 

The most serious problems which have 
faced the managers of the School in this 
country have always been financial in 
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library (now a fine collection of books 
numbering several thousand volumes) was 
started, and a wise system of study was 
inaugurated. In March, 1887, the corner- 
stone of the present school building was 
laid during the directorship of Professor 
D’Ooge, of the University of Michigan, 
and soon the School became the owner of 
an adequate building which stands on 
land given by the Greek Government. 
But the Director could not remain away 
from home for more than a year, and thus 


EXCAVATIONS OF THE ARGIVE HERAUM 
The foundations of the Second Temple, looking northeast towards the mountains of Arcadia. 


character, but such difficulties have of 
course often involved the restriction of 
the actual work of the School. For some 
years, until 1888 indeed, the Committee 
could not offer the Director any regular 
salary, and he had largely to depend upon 
the generosity of the particular institution 
which sent him out and gave him leave of 
absence for a year. In spite, however, of 
this serious disadvantage, much good work 
was accomplished. Thus, during the year 
1882-1883, under the directorship of Pro- 
fessor Goodwin, of Harvard, a most suc- 
cessful beginning was made. An excel- 
lent house was hired for the School, the 


for a time the directorate underwent con- 
stant change, and the work of the School 
in consequence sadly lacked continuity and 
scientific character. In 1888 Dr. Charles 
Waldstein, of Cambridge, England, and, 
in this country, of Columbia, was elected 
Director, and though his engagements in 
England prevented his residence in Athens 
for the entire school year, he administered 
the office with marked success till 1892, 
when it became impossible for him longer 
to carry on his work in two places so far 
distant from each other. With a brief 
interregnum, when the School was in the 
very competent hands of Professor F. B. 
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Tarbell, of the University of Chicago, Dr. 
Waldstein was succeeded by Professor R. 
B. Richardson, the present Director, whose 
long period of service, now drawing to a 
close, has been marked by the School’s 
constant progress. ‘The arrangement of 
an annual change in the directorship of 
the School was a makeshift, and was 
always regarded as a temporary thing, 
yet the system had certain valuable fea- 
tures in that it tended to keep the School 
in close touch with the colleges; but this 
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supporting institutions are still called 
upon to continue their subscriptions, from 
which it is the earnest desire of the Man- 
aging Committee that they should in large 
measure be relieved. We can only hope 
that some one may be found who is will- 
ing to place the directorship on a perma- 
nent foundation, or to endow the library, 
or directly to increase the present fund. 
Such, then, has been what we might 
call the external history of the School— 
its organization and general administra- 
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Looking from the foundations of the Second Temple across the Plain of Argos 


advantage has not been lost, for since the 
appointment of a Director for a longer 
term it has been the custom for one of the 
supporting institutions to send each yeara 
representative of its faculty to the School. 
In this way many colleges and universities 
have already sent out professors for a year 
—Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Chicago, 
Wesleyan, Michigan, Princeton, Dart- 
mouth, Brown, Vermont, Cornell, Amherst, 
Wellesley, and Bryn Mawr. 

In spite, however, of this record of suc- 
cessful development, the School is still 
very inadequately endowed ; the perma- 
nent fund is only about $70,000, and the 


tion—during the past twenty years; but 
what has it done in this time to advance 
the cause of sound learning and to broaden 
the study of Greek in this country? This 
question may most easily be answered by 
considering first the publications which 
have been issued and the excavations 
which have been and are being carried 
on, and, secondly, the list of those who 
have studied at the School and the aca- 
demic positions which they now hold. At 
first it was the plan that separate volumes 
of “ Papers of the School” should be 
issued, and six of these were published 
up to the year 1897, the last two being 
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collections of articles which had already 
appeared in the “ American Journal of 
Archeology.” About this timethe Journal 
passed into the direct control of the off- 
cers of the Archzological Institute and 
has since become the School’s organ of 
regular publication. The “ Papers” have 
been well received by the world of 
scholars, and there are many essays in the 
volumes which have great and permanent 
value. The method of publication ina 
periodical of course has its limitations, 
and in one, at any rate, of the larger under- 
takings of the School it proved quite 
inadequate. I refer to the excavations 
at the Herzum in Argos which were con- 
ducted by Professor Waldstein, of which 
a handsome separate publication is now in 
progress. This is the most important of 
the excavations which the School has com- 
pleted, but it is by no means the only one 
in which good scientific results have been 
obtained. Light was thrown on questions 
relating to the Greek theater by work at 
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Icaria yielded important information in 
the history of the Attic Demes, there were 
good results at Platza, and it would be 
possible to mention other places where, 
at small expenditure of money, our knowl- 
edge of ancient life and history has been 
augmented by members of the School. 
One instance, for example, was the clever 
discovery by Mr. Andrews, of Cornell, of 
the Neronian inscription on the architrave 
of the Parthenon; the recent very success- 
ful excavations in Crete conducted with 
unusual skill by Miss Boyd constitute 
another instance; and, did space permit, 
it would be easy to mention other no less . 
creditable pieces of work. For some sea- 
sons past the Director has been digging 
at Corinth, and the results of this work, 
especially so far as they concern the 
topography of the ancient city, are of high 
importance. In the domain of art, while 
not without value, they have not been so 
noteworthy, but, considering the compara- 
tively small amount of money at the dis- 
posal of the School, a great deal has been 
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accomplished, and it is yet too soon to 
prophesy the outcome of the work. When 
we consider the large sums of money which 
the German and French schools have from 
time to time received for this work of ex- 
cavation—as, for example, at Olympia and 
Delphi—we have every reason to congratu- 
late ourselves on what the Americans with 
their limited means have accomplished, 
In considering now the roll of students 
of which our School may well be proud, 
if the lists in the annual reports be noted, 
it will be seen that there is a separate 
enrollment of “ Fellows of the School.” 
After some years of experience it was 
found that for the more special work in 
archeology the students came with too 
little preliminary training to get at once 
the full benefit of study in Athens. It 
was, therefore, decided to establish fellow- 
ships which should be awarded upon exam- 
ination—the examinations to be held in 
Athens and at any of the institutions which 
co-operate in the support of the School. 
These fellowships are now three in number: 
two of the value of $600 each, one granted 
by the Archzological Institute and one by 
the School itself; and the third, of $1,000, 
open only to women. This was estab- 
lished in memory of Miss Agnes Hoppin 
by Mrs. Courtland Hoppin, Miss Sarah 
Hoppin, and Professor J. C. Hoppin, of 
Bryn Mawr College. The effect of these 
fellowships has been marked. ‘They have 
raised the standard of attainment and 
have tended to prolong the residence of 
students in Athens, and they have likewise 
stimulated the study of Greek art and 
antiquity in the colleges of this country. 
Many institutions now offer courses in 
these subjects, and thus to a greater or less 
degree give preparation for the fellowship 
examinations. In Athens itself the fel- 
lowships have really divided the students 
into two classes, those who are more 
advanced and who are trained for more 
special work, and those whose objects are 
more general. The latter class ts, of 
course, the larger one, and through the 
students who belong in this, even more 
than through the Fellows, the School 
must hope to make its educative influ- 
ence felt throughout the country. It is 
not necessary that a teacher of Greek 
shall remain for several years in Athens 
and pursue studies of a very special char- 
acter, but residence for a year or so, with 


general study and travel, will, of course, 
be of the greatest benefit to such a person. 
The School is glad also to welcome to 
work in Athens the chance American 
traveler who is interested in Greek study, 
and, so far as this is possible, the library 
is open to all such persons. The lists in 
the last annual Report show that there 
have been in all 125 students at the School, 
97 men and 28 women. In recent years 
there have been annually from ten to fifteen 
in attendance, besides occasional travelers 
who may make use of the library for a 
longer or shorter period. ‘These students 
of the School occupy positions as profes- 
sors and teachers of various grades in some- 
thing like eighty different institutions in 
the United States, and these institutions 
are scattered throughout the land from 
Maine to California. Some of the students 
have already achieved high distinction, and 
all are doing their part in spreading abroad 
larger ideals of Greek culture. This 
record of usefulness is one in which the 
managers of the School take a just pride. 
Their work has been done with very lim- 
ited resources and often in the face of 
many difficulties; but the result is encour- 
aging, not only in itself, but also because 
it tends to show that we have not yet 
quite forgotten the truth that sound liter- 
ary work and a true knowledge of the 
history of art must have their beginnings 
in a study of the literature and art of 
Classical Antiquity. Sometimes it may 
have seemed that the colleges and univer- 
sities were diverting much-needed funds 
to the support of a far-away institution, 
but, as I hope I have made plain, the 
School at Athens is in reality very near, 
and in maintaining it the supporting in- 
stitutions have worthily performed an 
important part of their duty in resisting too 
material ideals of liberal education and in 
upholding that which so greatly ministers 
“to the need in man for conduct, and to 
the need in him for beauty.” Mr. Arnold 
never said a truer thing than when he 
pointed out that modern life sadly lacks 
the “‘admirable symmetry ” of the Greeks; 
and it is one of the great objects of the 
School at Athens that we may not be 
forced with utter truth to use the words 
he quotes from Leonardo da Vinci, Defuit 
una mihi symmetria prisca-—“ The antique 
symmetry was the one thing wanting in 
me.” 
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I.—The Adjustment of the Small College to Our 
Educational System 
By William De Witt Hyde 


President of Bowdoin College 


EARLY all the distinguished 
N alumni of Bowdoin College grad- 
uated at about the present average 
age of entrance, and were well launched 
on their professional careers at about the 
age at which our students now graduate. 
Jacob Abbott and William Pitt Fessenden 
graduated before they were seventeen ; 
Longfellow, George Evans, George B. 
Cheever, Henry B. Smith, Gideon L. Soule, 
at eighteen; Franklin Pierce, Cyrus A. 
Bartol, John A. Andrew, Fordyce Barker, 
Samuel Harris, Egbert C. Smyth, Thomas 
H. Hubbard, at nineteen; John S. C. 
Abbott, William P. Frye, O. O. Howard, 
Melville W. Fuller, William L. Putnam, 
E. P. Parker, Edward Stanwood, Newman 
Smyth, at twenty; Hawthorne, John P. 
Hale, C. C. Everett, Thomas B. Reed, 
Robert E. Peary, at twenty-one. The 
present average age is twenty-three—two 
years too high. It is an undue burden 
on parents ; delays self-support too long ; 
brings men belated to their professions ; 
postpones marriage. The proposed reme- 
dies, however, are still in the visionary or 
experimental stages. 

The Chicago University plan is to drop 
all the weaker colleges to the level of 
junior colleges, covering the first two 
years of the present college course ; bring 
the better high schools and academies up 
to that level, giving six years to this 
extended high school or curtailed college, 
and then receiving the graduates of this 
six years’ course into the universities and 
professional schools. 

Whether this would be advantageous 
or not to our educational system as a 
whole, it may be classed as a purely 
visionary solution—at least until human 
nature shall reach the point where individ- 
uals are sufficiently altruistic to commit 
suicide for the general welfare. For col- 
leges die harder than individuals, and are 
even more averse to death by their own 


hands. 
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The Harvard plan has been to raise 
the requirements for admission by about 
half a year’s work, and reduce the required 
number of courses in college by two or 
three, making it optional for the student 
to do three and a half years’ work in 
either three years, three years and a half, 
or four years. ‘This plan also encourages 
the anticipation of some college courses 
in the preparatory school or in summer 
schools, 

The objection to this as a plan for gen- 
eral adoption is that it is impossible to 
bring the secondary schools in all parts 
of the country, small and large, rich and 
poor, up to the point where they can meet 
these higher requirements ; and that what 
is a little too hard for three years is rather 
too easy for four years. 

The Columbia plan, quite generally 
adopted, is to allow the fourth year in 
college to count in whole or in part for 
the first vear in the professional schools. 

The objections to this plan are that it 
is not practicable for institutions which 
have no professional sch-ols, unless they 
resort to the fiction of non-resident enroll- 
ment; and that it tends to the neglect of 
one or the other of the two connections. 

The University of Wisconsin plan is to 
allow a student to take courses amounting 
to eighteen hours a week, and attend sum- 
mer sessions in addition for three years. 
The objection to this plan is that it is too 
severe a strain upon the vitality of imma- 
ture men and women ; that, even if accom- 
plished, so much work in so short a time 
is likely to be of the nature of a cram; 
and that it would preclude that attitude 
of leisure and receptivity to intellectual 
and social influences which is the literal 
meaning of school and half the worth of 
education. 

The recently adopted Amherst plan is 
the combination of two additional courses 
in the preparatory school with six college 
courses throughout the year, in which one 
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must maintain an average standing of C 
plus. This plan guards against super- 
ficiality, but in a less degree is open to 
the objections that have been urged 
against the single principles of which it 
is a combination. 

Finally, there is the reduction of the 
present requirement of college work by 
one-fourth, This no one is found to 
advocate, educators having the same 
aversion to diminishing the value of their 
degrees that imperialists have to hauling 
down the flag. 

I venture to propose a plan which will 
maintain the educational value of the 
degree at its present minimum; throw no 
additional burden on the _ secondary 
schools; make no encroachment on the 
professional schools; subject no student 
to excessive strain; and guard effectively 
against superficiality and social narrow- 
ness. The substance of the plan is to 
combine quality with quantity as a basis 
for granting the Bachelor’s degree. ‘This 
is done to a slight extent in the Harvard 
and Amherst plans. I propose to make 
quality a definite, systematic, and consid- 
erable factor in the requirement for the 
degree. 

The present requirement for the Bach- 
elor’s degree, stated in hours of work for 
a year, is usually 60. At Ambherst it is 
56, or, with two credits on entrance, 54. 
At Harvard, where so much work is thrown 
back into the secondary school, it is 51 or 
52%, according to the rank atiained in 
Freshman English. Let us make the 
recuirement for the degree 54 units, each 
unit representing an hour’s work for a 
year, for which a student receives a rank 
of at least D. If this is a slight reduc- 
tion, amounting to six hours or two courses, 
it no more than offsets the increase in 
requirements for admission generally 
made about ten years ago, and the improve- 
ment in the preparation with which stu- 
dents come, thus leaving the total require- 
ments for the degree in school and college 
as high as they were ten years ago; 54 
hours, or 4% courses a year, is a fair 
amount of work to require of students 
whose minds work slowly, or who are 
poorly prepared, or who are absorbed in 
athletic, social, and administrative under- 
graduate interests. It is too much to do 
well, consistently with a reasonable amount 
of participation in college life, in three 
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years. The man who takes the degree in 
three years should do less work than that, 
but should do well what he does. College 
work is usually ranked as follows: A is 
excellent; B is good; C is fair; D is poor 
but passable; E is bad and receives no 
recognition. Hitherto, with trifling excep- 
tions, distinctions between A, B, C, and 
D have not entered into the award of the 
degree, but have simply been reported to 
parents and represented on the Com- 
mencement programme. I propose to 
make the quality which these distinctions 
represent a co-ordinate factor with mere 
quantity of courses taken in the basis on 
which the degree is conferred. 

Let an hour in a course for which a 
student receives D, or a D hour, count | 
towards the requisite 54 units; a C hour, 
1.1; a B hour, 1.2; an A hour, 1.25. No 
man should be allowed to get his degree 
in three years on D hours only. Neither 
may he take it on a majority of Ds anda 
few Cs; for that also would represent too 
many courses poorly done. If, however, 
he can get enough credit on his courses 
to attain the requisite 54 units in 51 hours 
or less, that is, in 17 three-hour courses 
or less, he may graduate in three years. 
Obviously, on the rating proposed above 
there are an almost infinite number of 
combinations by which this may be done. 
I give three examples: 26 D hours, 20 C 
hours, and 5 B hours would give the stu- 
dent his 54 units in 51 hours, or 17 three- 
hour courses. This would be an example 
of the way in which the plodding but not 
brilliant student, by hard work for two 
years in which he carries six courses, and 
an average amount of work for the third 
year, would get his degree in three years. 

A brighter student, a man of average 
ability and rather more than average ap- 
plication, would take his degree in three 
years on something like 8 D hours, 20 C 
hours, and 20 B hours—48 hours in all, 
or 16 three-hour courses; six such courses 
one year and five the other two. Half 
an average class, if they were willing to 
work for it, might take the degree in this 
way. The work is not excessive in 
amount, except for a single year. 

The ten per cent. of brilliant men who 
are also industrious would take their 
degree by a combination like 3 C hours, 
30 B hours, and 12 A hours, or 45 in ail, 
five courses a year for each of the three 
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years. They do no more work each year 
than they are doing under the present 
four-year plan; but they get the credit 
they deserve for doing it extremely well, 
in the form of a substantial reduction in 
the quantity of work required for the 
degree. They have just as much time as 
anybody for athletics, society, and the 
management of college enterprises. They 
can be high scholars, and have this very 
substantial recognition and reward of 
high scholarship, without being forced to 
become “ grinds ” in consequence. 

This plan puts a natural instead of an 
artificial premium on high scholarship, 
and transfers the surplus value of a good 
scholar’s degree over a poor scholar’s 
degree into the ground on which the 
degree is granted. It helps the able and 
industrious, and at the same time leaves 
the dull and the idle precisely where they 
are. It does not injure the poor scholar 
by giving him too little to do, nor the 
good scholar by giving him too much to 
do. It effects the transition from a four 
to a possible three years’ course without 
a sudden revolution or sudden reduction 
of revenue. It lifts class standing from 
a matter of caste, due to the revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies, to a reward for 
effective exercise of the convolutions of 
the brain. It will increase enormously 
the strenuousness of the intellectual life 
of a college, and make the student, by the 
thoroughness of his college work, a sharer 
with his parents in the burden of secur- 
ing his degree. Incidentally this increased 
attention to college work, resulting from 
the knowledge that the quality of each 
hour of work counts in the time and 
money cost of his degree, will bring the 
improved moral tone which always accom- 
panies the recognition of definite and 
constant responsibility. 

If the small college is content to be a 
place where men between nineteen and 
twenty-three are required merely to get a 
pass mark on a moderate amount of work, 
which represents about one-third of their 
available mental energy, and to spend the 
other two-thirds either in athletics, society, 
holding undergraduate offices, or study, 
according as they please, and where their 
status at any given time is determined 
mainly by the periodic revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies, it will see its domain 
gradually absorbed by the secondary 
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school on the one hand, and the univer- 
sity on the other. Make it a place where 
permanent professors, not temporary 
tutors, meet the student in consecutive 
courses in each great department, even 
though all departments be not-represented ; 
make it a place where good work gets 
just as real a premium for its quality as 
passable work gets for its quantity; make 
it a place where high moral details are 
supported by strenuous mental standards; 
make it a place for the three years be- 
tween eighteen and twenty-one in an 
atmosphere as individual and personal as 
the home, yet as wide and free as the 
world, and the small college will hold its 
place in the crush and competition to 
which it will be subjected in the inevitable 
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At the Bowdoin Centennial the witty 
Chief Justice of Maine, John A. Peters, 
a Yale graduate, described the difference 
between a large and a small college by 
saying that in the large university the 
student goes through more college, but in 
the small college more college goes 
through the student. The difference is 
not merely one of numbers. A small 
college, to justify the praise bestowed 
upon it, must be one in which practically 
all the instruction is given by permanent 
professors, who meet the students in the 
same department year after year, and 
stamp the impress of their personality 
and point of view upon them. Bowdoin 
College, for example, does all its teaching 
by permanent professors, with the excep- 
tion of elementary work in languages, for 
which two instructors are employed. 
These two instructors, however, are mar- 
ried men, established in the community, 
on three-year appointments ; have had five 
years’ experience in teaching, and receive 
salaries of twelve hundred dollars. If 
colleges which turn over half their work 
to inexperienced young men on year 
appointments, on salaries of from two to 
ten hundred dollars, fail to produce the 
training claimed for small colleges, it is 
not because they are small in the number 
of their students, but because, in their 
haste to multiply courses and expand, 
they have lost what is characteristic of 
the small college without getting the dis- 
tinctive advantages of the great univer- 
sity. The great university will always 
offer more courses, more professors, and 
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professors of greater scholarship and rep- 
utation than the small college. It will 
always be a better place for a man who 
has reached the maturity of mind and 
character which ought to be represented 
by the age of twenty-one or twenty-two. 
The small college which is true to its 
traditions, which teaches truth through 
the continuous influence of a few men of 
powerful personality and pedagogical 
skill; which makes every student justify 
his mental, moral, and social conduct in a 
community in which everybody knows 
him thoroughly and judges him impar- 
tially, and sees through his motives and 
traits as clearly as if his. body were trans- 
parent glass; the small college which is 
at once small, solid, genuine, and individ- 
ual, is and always will be the best place 
for ninety-five out of every hundred young 
men who leave home for the first time to 
gain that part of their education which 
falls between the ages of eighteen and 
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twenty-one. The fourth year unquestion- 
ably can be better spent elsewhere. Bow- 
doin College, with only 254 students last 
year, had twenty-nine of its recent gradu- 
ates in Harvard University alone. With 
a possible three years’ course, a still larger 
proportion of the graduates of the small 
college will resort to the universities for a 
year or more of study. Thecollege which 
gives a limited number of students the 
personal attention of one another, and the 
individual impress of a chosen few perma- 
nent, well-paid professors for three years, 
will always be the best place for the aver- 
age young man; and, whatever may be 
the fate of the colleges which try to grow 
suddenly large by multiplying students, 
courses, and underpaid young instructors, 
the small college which is content to do 
the great work which a small college can 
do best, by virtue of its inherent fitness 
to a permanent educational need, will 
deservedly survive. 


~~ 
I].—The Future of the Detached College 
By George Harris, LL.D. 


President of Amherst College 


been a large increase in the number 

of young men in college. Not only 
those who are destined for the learned 
professions, but many who are going 
into business, spend four years at college. 
One gets a certain standing in society by 
graduating from a college. It is matter 
of course that the sons of well-to-do peo- 
ple go to college. Whether there will be 
more educated men than can find places 
suitable to their abilities and training is 
a question not yet discussed in America. 
The percentage of college men to the 
population is still very small, and is likely 
to be greater rather than less. 

There is a strong preference for the 
Eastern colleges. Eastward the star of 
education takes its way. The Western 
colleges have a local, the Eastern a na- 
tional, constituency. For that reason I 
consider the New England colleges only, 
and also because I know more about 
them than I know about the small colleges 
and the new universities of the West. 

Harvard College and Yale College are 
colleges in universities. Amherst, Bow- 
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doin, Dartmouth, Williams, and seven or 
eight other colleges are not in universities, 
Some of them have a graduate or a pro- 
fessional school, but it is merely an ad- 
junct, and all of them are spoken of as 
colleges, or small colleges, although some 
of them have as many students as Yale or 
Harvard had thirty years ago. 

The question of the future of the small 
college is the question where all the 
students are going, to the college or to the 
the university, or, more precisely, whether 
the universities are to grow at the expense 
of the colleges. At present the number 
of men in the detached colleges of New 
England, upwards of three thousand, is 
about the same as the number in the two 
universities. Will the proportion continue 
the same, or wil! it change ? 

Every college has a natural constitu- 
ency which it will retain. As a rule, the 
son of an alumnus goes to his father’s 
college. A younger brother goes to the 
college of his older brother. Alumni direct 
students to their own college because 
they wish their Alma Mater to be strong 
and flourishing. ‘The remainder, a large 
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half of all students, are determined by 
various reasons in their choice of a 
college. 

The strongest reason for choosing Yale 
or Harvard is prestige—the name of it. 
There is no doubt that many enter those 
universities so as to be able to say they 
are Harvard men or Yale men. ‘So great 
is the charm and glory of the name that, 
with many, ambition terminates in being 
a student and graduate of one of those 
universities. Whether the intellectual 
training is better or worse than in a small 
college is a question not even asked. 
Whether one is fitted for success or not 
is a question not raised. Whether more 
or fewer friendships will be formed is a 
question not considered. All that creates 
the fame of Harvard is appropriated by 
the obscurest undergraduate when he is 
asked to name his college. ‘That this 
consideration is almost wholly in favor of 
the two universities, and that it is a potent 
consideration, must be conceded by the 
small colleges. 

Another reason is educational. Strange 
as it may seem, this reason is less weighty 
than prestige, yet it has weight, and will 
have increasing weight, to the advantage, 
on the whole, of the small college. The 
difference in this respect is not of sub- 
ject but of method. The programme of 
the university presents two hundred sub- 
jects or courses, the programme of the 
college fifty subjects; therefore, on the 
face of it, there is four times as much 
educational opportunity at the university 
as at the college. But the advantage is 
more apparent than real. The range of 
choice is wider, but in four years a stu- 
dent can take only a tenth of the courses, 
since it is estimated that to take all the 
courses at Harvard one must stay there 
forty years. Moreover, the small college 
offers courses in the same subjects— 
ancient and modern languages, literature, 
history, philosophy, mathematics, science, 
economics—which furnish the staple of a 
liberal education. The ‘exceptional stu- 
dent who wishes to specialize in one direc- 
tion can go further at Harvard than at 
Bowdoin or Dartmouth; the average ‘stu- 
dent can and will follow the same lines in 
college or university. The educational 
difference, I say, is in method, not in sub- 
ject; and here, for average students, the 
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method of the university is the lecture 
method ; the method of the college is the 
recitation method, requiring daily work. 
At Yale, during the first year, students 
are in divisions, and recite, and in some 
subjects this continues during the second 
year; afterwards the work is through 
lectures, for the most part. At Har- 
vard, where election is free from the 
outset, there is, in some courses, the daily 
task, but chiefly the method is by lecture, 
With this method goes little or much 
work, as the student likes. The final 
examinations twice a year are the working 
period—days and nights of cramming. 
This is a good method in some subjects 
and for some students, but there is a line 
of least resistance, easy and easily found. 

The method of the small college carries 
a requirement of daily work in nearly all 
courses. ‘This is not merely learning a 
lesson from a book and reciting it. There 
are essays to be written, subjects to be 
worked up from the sources, original 
problems to be solved, laboratory experi- 
ments to be performed, collateral reading 
to be done, but at every exercise students 
must recite and report. In some courses 
there are lectures chiefly, in every subject 
some lectures. Yet the method, on the 
part of the student, is partly productive, not 
wholly receptive. Measuring fractionally, 
in the rough, it may be said that in the 
university the method is three parts lec- 
ture to one part recitation, in the college 
three parts recitation to one part lecture. 
For lads from eighteen to twenty-two years 
of age can there be any doubt which is 
the better method ? 

A further advantage of recitation and 
report is a training in public speaking. 
A student must frequently stand on his 
feet and express himself before an audi- 
ence. In this connection it may be added 
that the small college requires public 
speaking in declamation and debates, as 
the university does not. There is a time 
to be silent, indeed, but also there is a 
time to speak, and an educated man 
should have the ability to speak. It is 
pretty well understood now that the place 
for study, that is, the place where study is 
required, is the small college; that in the 
university the student may, in the college 
he must, study; that if a boy loafs four 
years, except eight cramming periods, the 
label of a university will do him very little 
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good.. There are a great many sensible 
people in this country who prefer to send 
their sons toa college where they must 
study. Educationally, also, the small col- 
lege has an advantage in the personal 
relation of student with teacher, which at 
Amherst, and I presume at other colleges, 
is a relation of close friendship. Fur- 
thermore, the faculties of small colleges 
compare favorably in point of scholarship, 
ability, and teaching power with the facul- 
ties of universities, and have a smaller 
proportion of young instructors. 

Another reason in favor of the small 
college may be called social. In the 
small college every student has more or 
less acquaintance with all the members 
of his own class, and, through the fraterni- 
ties, with members of other classes. The 
isolated man isarare exception. A great 
value of college life is the association of 
students with one another. Some gain it 
in the university ; all gain it in the college. 

These two reasons, the educational and 
the social, will so far outweigh the pres- 
tige of the university name as to make it 
certain that the college will hold its own, 
or even gain, in numbers ; and not merely 
in numbers, but also in students of char- 
acter and ability. 


The service of the college is in exalting 
a liberal education. The college stands 
for the production of cultivated men. 
Men of breadth and culture are wanted 
in the professions and in business. It is 
well that the college is the dominant ele- 
ment in the university. It is well that 
the detached college of liberal arts exists 
and flourishes. 

To maintain itself the college must 
remain a college of liberal arts. Adapta- 
tion there must be. Students shall elect 
their studies, provided all are liberalizing 
studies. There should be provision for 
shortening the time to three or three and 
a half years, and this is easily accom- 
plished when studies are elective. The 
college should not multiply meaningless 
degrees. Bachelor of Arts is the appro- 
priate degree for a graduate of a college 
of liberal arts. For this the requirements 
of one ancient language and one modern 
language may well be made, and beyond 
that a given number of liberal courses 
elected by the student. 

A very good order is the small college 
for a liberal education, the university for 
graduate and professional study. 

My conclusion is that the small college 
has a future, and a great future. 


When the University Trembled 


By Arthur Chapman 


HEN the President of Argo 
University told the reporters for 
the morning papers that, unless 

somebody advanced twenty thousand dol- 
lars in the next twenty-four hours, the 
mortgage on the main buildings would be 
foreclosed, people shook their heads and 
said what they were in duty bound to say 
in such a case. 

Everybody liked President Buckwalter. 


_ He was not only a mentally well-poised 


sort of chap, with some pleasing ideas 
about hammering sense into young men, 
but he exhaled the kind of unconscious 
brotherly love that would make even a 
theater usher unbend and look pleasant. 
The world says nice things about the 
fellow who says nice things about the 
world,and President Buckwalter was such 
an outspoken believer in the goodness of 
mankind that he basked comfortably in 


his own sunshine. These things, however, 
did not alter a monumentally ridiculous 
proposition as a whole. ‘There was no 
excuse for the existence of Argo Univer- 
sity, so the people said who figured that a 
boy in school after thirteen years was 
simply “ eating his head off.” In the first 
place, it couldn't even be rated in the 
fresh-water class, for it was out among a 
lot of cactus and sage-brush, without so 
much as an irrigation ditch in sight, and, 
on a reasonably warm day in summer, a 
man making his way across the treeless 
grounds hardly dared put out his tongue 
for fear it would crack open. 

To be sure, the professors who had cast 
their individual lots with the institution 
were loyal to the extent of struggling 
along with low salaries and consequent 
shabby overcoats, and there was no doubt- 
ing their earnestness and their abiding 
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faith in the ultimate greatness of the Uni- 
versity. One of them, too, had written a 
book on sociology or something of that 
sort, which had brought him an offer of a 
chair in a big Eastern university that fig- 
ured in the Associated Press football 
reports. ‘Then the students were intensely 
enthusiastic, even if they did not have so 
much as a glee club. Some of them 
punched cows on the range during vaca- 
tion, and several did odd jobs of labora- 
tory work for the chemists in the employ 
of the big smelters. Others worked in the 
mines, at union wages, long enough to 
give them the wherewithal for a term 
membership in a student “ prune-club,”’ 
and one or two of the young women gradu- 
ates had gone into politics and had been 
elected to the State Legislature. But all 
this did not alter the fact that Argo Univer- 
sity had come face to face with ruin, after 
a plucky struggle to keep on the map, and 
President Buckwalter received twenty- 
three “ I-told-you-so” letters in the after- 
noon’s mail following the interview in the 
newspapers. The twenty-fourth letter, 
however, did not go into the waste-basket. 
It was a curt note informing President 
Buckwalter that a check had been drawn 
by the undersigned and was ready to be 
devoted to relieving the distressed finan- 
cial condition of Argo University. There 
was no provision about a like sum being 
raised in a certain time. The gift was 
unconditional, save that the donor’s name 
was to be kept secret. The note was 
signed by one of the city’s millionaires—a 
man of whom a reporter had once said: 
“In the matter of closeness, Senator 
Edgren would make the bark on a tree 
look like a Mother Hubbard wrapper.” 

When President Buckwalter strode into 
Edgren & Co.’s office he found the harsh 
lines of the Senator’s face softened into 
something like amiable tracings, owing to 
the cajolery of*a good cigar. It was a 
condition just bordering on good nature, 
but no man had ever seen the distinguished 
capitalist step quite across the line. 

“ Well, Buckwalter,” he growled, as the 
professor sunk into the visitor’s chair, 
where the light was always in a man’s 
eyes, “ how is your institution for teaching 
intellectual fancy-work ?”’ 

“ Much better than before I received your 
kind letter,” began the professor, but the 
Senator cut him short with another growl. 
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“ Don’t start anything of that sort. Cut 
it all out.. You know I don’t believe in 
this university business. It makes a com- 
plicated fool of a young fellow who might 
have been just a natural, simple sort of a 
fool to begin with. But I’ve had some of 
your long-haired cattle in my mines and 
smelters and on some of my stock ranches, 
and I believe you’re pounding better ideas 
into ’em than most of those hifaluters are 
doing in the East. Then you’ve got a 
Western shebang, and there’s the question 
of patriotism. The West’s made me what 
I am, and I can’t go back on any of her 
institutions that are more’n half-baked. 
That’s what brought you this check, I 
guess—set it down as sentiment.” 

The professor took a long blue slip of 
paper in his trembling fingers. With an 
effort he managed to reduce the figures to 
twenty thousand dollars, though his eyes 
at first extended the ciphers into a dancing, 
interminable row. 

“Tt’s a fine thing—a generous thing!’ 
exclaimed the professor, when he had 
mastered the emotions that seemed to 
clutch at his throat. “I wish that you 
would Jet me announce the name of the 
man who has saved the University.” 

“ No, no—you’ll be naming a hall, or a 
window, or a fence-post for me next. 
Keep it dark. It’s easy money, anyway. 
I picked it up and ten thousand more in a 
few minutes on the board yesterday. I 
don’t mind telling you how it was done— 
it was in that little raid on Horseshoe- 
Agnes.” 

The professor, who had risen at the 
deepening note in the Senator’s growl, 
dimly remembered that he had read of a 
sensational break in Horseshoe-Agnes 
mining stock. There had been a long 
period of depression, owing to the reported 
playing out of the main vein, and the 
decline had finally culminated in a frantic 
scramble for cover on the part of stock- 
holders when Senator Edgren and a few 
other bears had made a determined raid 
on the floor of the exchange. Suddenly 
it came to the professor that he had heard 
the name of the Horseshoe-Agnes in con- 
nection with other matters, and he sat down 
again, with a numb sensation in his limbs. 

“The Horseshoe-Agnes, did you say, 
Senator? That’s the mine which the 
Seatons floated, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes; and there’s no reason why the 
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stock should be where it is to-day, even 
though the lead is lost. The company 
has plenty of good acreage that has never 
been touched. Stockholders are a lot of 
sheep when it comes to a scare, however, 
and young Seaton couldn’t hold ’em to- 
gether when a few of us insiders sold 
short. Things went to the bottom, and, 
from what I hear, young Seaton may go 
too.” 

“ That is how I got the check, is it?” 
asked the professor. 

The Senator nodded, and walked to the 
window, where he looked down on the 
busy street. The professor gazed weakly 
at the broad back of the famous financier. 
The iron-gray hair, cut smoothly, rounded 
at the bottom, showed a sickle edge of bull 
neck, The strong, knotted hands, clasped 
at the man’s back, told eloquently of his 
long fight as a poor prospector before he 
quit counting all his gold in one palm. 
Even the back of such a man was discour- 
aging to a non-belligerent nature, but the 
professor pulled himself together man- 
fully. 

“ Senator Edgren, I return your check,” 
he said, quietly. 

The Senator gave a snort as he wheeled 
about. 

“What’s that?” he asked, the space 
between his brows narrowing perceptibly. 

Many a clerk had changed his mind 
about asking for a raise in salary at hear- 
ing those two words, spoken in that par- 
ticular tone, but the professor’s face cleared 
as he laid the check on the desk. 

“Tf you made that money in such a way 
as you have described, I cannot take it,” 
Senator,” he said. ‘“‘ Mr. Seaton, who is 
principal owner of the mine, is the holder 
of the mortgage on the university. He 
has always been more than generous, and 
I know that this foreclosure has been 
forced because this sudden break in 
Horseshoe-Agnes has straitened him finan- 
cially.” 

“ But if you take up the mortgage you'll 
be doing him a greater benefit than if you 
let him foreclose, besides saving the Uni- 
versity,” said the Senator. He seldom 
argued, but certain aspects of this case 
were beginning to interest him. 

The professor’s hand fluttered a moment 
at his throat before he spoke. The words 
“ saving the University ” had struck home. 
A picture flashed across his vision—the 


picture of his plans of a lifetime wrecked 
almost in an instant. He had onlyto pick 
up that slip of blue paper once more and 
the University would be given another 
chance. The Senator looked at him with 
something of curiosity in his eyes. Per- 
haps he understood a little of the struggle 
that was going on, for he considerately 
said nothing. Finally the professor backed 
two or three steps away from the hyp- 
notizing influence of the blue check. 

“It’s something more than saving the 
University, Senator,” he said. His voice 
was quite steady now. “It is a simple 
question of right or wrong. I know that, 


according to business ethics, I should take | 


that check without questioning how the 
money was made. Perhaps if I were run- 
ning a bank, or—or a saloon, it might be 
different. But the foundation of a univer- 
sity must be broader than that. Manifestly 
it would not be right for me to pay young 
Mr. Seaton in money that had been wrung 
from him in a—well, to put it frankly, in a 
questionable deal on the mining stock 
exchange.” 

A wave of purple surged into the Sena. 
tor’s face. 

‘“‘ What do you call a questionable deal ?” 
he shouted. “ You fellows who split hairs 
for a living generally argue like children. 
Why, every dollar that you handle, or that 
I handle, or that has gone into your 
university fund, has represented some dis- 
reputable deal for each day of its exist- 
ence, accordin’ to what you preach. I’ve 
taken most of my money right from the 
ground, where God put it in the solid rock, 
and I’ve taken a good deal from my fellow- 
men in the course of business, and I want 
to tell you that I consider that check to be 
as clean as the brightest bar of gold that 
ever went from my smelter to the mint. It 
was won in a game in which every man 
had his eyes open. We all knew that it 
was win or lose when we went on the floor 
of the exchange to drive the last nail in 
the Horseshoe-Agnes. I won and young 
Seaton lost, and yet you say it was a 
questionable deal. You couldn’t make 
young Seaton believe that.” 

‘ Probably not,” said the professor. He 
was sure of himself now, and spoke as 
clearly as if at chapel. ‘‘ But you say that 
you think the Horseshoe-Agnes is a good 
property, yet you went in deliberately and 
hammered the stock down, as I believe 
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you call it. You did your utmost to create 
the impression that the mine was worthless, 
and, from all appearances, you succeeded. 
On your own statement I cannot take the 
check. Perhaps our standards of pro- 
priety are wide apart, but I know where 
my sense of right begins and where it 
leaves off, and I'll not go over the line, 
even if the University is wrecked to-mor- 
row and I am carried down with it.” 

The Senator tore the check and flung 
the pieces in his waste-basket. ‘To express 
his feelings he fell back on his vocabulary 
of the old prospecting days. He ran the 
gamut of his most fluent curses forward 
and back, and then he began in the middle 
and played it toward both ends. When 
he had quite finished, he looked at the 
professor, but no protest came. The pro- 
fessor’s gaze was fastened on the window, 
but he saw nothing of the hurrying throng 
below the great office building, and he had 
heard not a word of the Senator’s tirade. 
He saw the University in ruins, and in his 
head was clashing one refrain: 

“Going, going, gone !” 

Something in the pathetic droop to the 
man’s shoulders put a new note in the 
Senator’s voice. 

“Think it over, Buckwalter,” he said, 
“and I'll write out a new check. Don’t 
let your foolish conscience wreck your life. 
Where'd I be to-day if I’d weighed every- 
thing to a hair ?”’ 
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“It’s very kind of you, Senator,” mur- 
mured the professor, “ but Ican’t. It’s all 
too plain to be disregarded. There’s no 
misreading the signs.”’ 

And he walked out steadily enough, as 
many a man has walked among the ruins 
of his hopes. 


But when the President of Argo Univer- 
sity received a letter from young Seaton 
the next day, it was not the looked-for 
notice of foreclosure. It told, in a some- 
what disconnected way, how the superin- 
tendent of the Horseshoe-Agnes had put 
a shot in the deserted twelfth level of the 
mine, where nobody had thought of look- 
ing for ore,and had opened a vein of 
sylvanite that would make any six other 
veins in the camp look like a knife-blade. 
In consequence, Horseshoe-Agnes stock 
had simply gone skyward when the ex- 
change opened. At the time Seaton’s 
note was scrawled, the stock was twenty 
points higher than on the day of the big 
bear raid, and still climbing, and, provided 
the faculty had no objections, the holder 
of the mortgage wished to make a present 
of that paper, duly canceled, to his Alma 
Mater. 

“It is good to live,” said the professor, 
as he raised his streaming face from his 
arms, “‘ but I hope I'll never be put to such 
atest again. Ugh! I could fairly hear 
my conscience creak.”’ 


The Summer School of the South 


From a Correspondent 


pronounces it the “ biggest sum- 
mer school in the world,” and he 
‘In numbers and interest it has 
never been surpassed. The character of 
the work done is of the best. The great- 
est impression made upon me, next to the 
number, is the social quality of the stu- 
dents. 

President Hall is one of twenty-five 
college presidertts who are in attendance, 
as pupils or lecturers, and there are 150 
college professors, 75 school superintend- 
ents, and nearly 2,000 teachers, of whom 
fully two-thirds are themselves college 
graduates. The audience was a revela- 
tion, to any man who faced it, that the 
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knows. 


South has attained its majority in matters 
educational and literary. ‘There was a 
discrimination that made itself felt and 
tested the mettle of the ablest educators. 
A great name was not enough to excite 
reverence, nor was any authority too high 
for criticism. The South has for a long 
time been open to impression. It has 
been feeling all along that it knew a few 
things. And now it knows that it knows. 
There is a saving common-sense that has 
been born of hardship and poverty that 
has redeemed the average Southern 
teacher rT bondage to theory and 
method that has} been elsewhere the curse 
of the prdfessio 

There have been summer schools in the 
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South before on a small scale. One at 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, the seat of 
the State University, was inaugurated by 
President Alderman, and has been a great 
source of needed instruction to the teach- 
ers of the State. But President Charles 
W. Dabney, of the University of Tennes- 
see, decided to plan more boldly, and to 
secure the men who are at the head of 
their respective departments, and he him- 
self was surprised at the response. The 
teachers knew what they wanted and 
recognized that for the first time they 
could satisfy their needs at a Southern 
summer school, and so they crowded into 
Knoxville, 1,905 having enrolled them- 
selves for the full course, as we write, and 
the number is steadily climbing. It will 
probably pass-the two-thousand mark. 
Knoxville turned out to be an ideal 
place for such a gathering; it is centrally 
located and the approach to ihe city is a 
delightful one from any point of the com- 
pass. The trip by way of Round Knob 
and Asheville is one of which the traveler 
never wearies; the steady climb up the 
Blue Ridge, with rearward vistas opening 
out for fifty miles; the plunge through the 
tunnel, followed by the welcome view of 
of the Asheville Plateau, circled by moun- 
tains, and then the descent of the French 
Broad through a gorge of the Great 
Smokies into the rolling country of East 
Tennessee. Knoxville is also beautiful 
for situation, and the University Hill is a 
noble site, overlooking the Tennessee 
River on one side, the city on another, 
and with far-sweeping views toward the 
North Carolina Mountains. When it was 
found that the accommodations for the 
eight hundred visitors who were at first 
expected would be inadequate, the people 
of the city willingly opened their homes 
to the teachers, the University dormito- 
ries being reserved for the women, and 
several hundred being thus entertained 
on “The Hill.” The departments of 
chemistry, physics, and of the industrial 
arts are admirably equipped, for a South- 
ern institution, and several of the Unt 
versity professors remained to teach in 
the summer school. It was noted with 
pleasure that the tasks of construction, 
electrical wiring, and all the mechanical 
additions found necessary were done by 
the University students. A temporary 
“tabernacle” was erected for the main 
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auditorium, seating 2,000 people, and the 
lecture-rooms and chapel of the Univer- 
sity were all put to use for the different 
classes at work. And the eagerness to 
learn and the capacity for work were both 
noticeable. Dr. Dabney had to plan an 
excursion, now and then, to keep the 
pupils from breaking down. The fee for 
the full course of six weeks, including all 
the lectures and experiments one might 
wish to attend, was only five dollars. It 
was understood, and with grateful appre- 
ciation, that the Southern Education Board 
had agreed to meet a deficiency of a few 
thousand dollars, money which, we be- 
lieve, could hardly be more wisely expend- 
ed than in the opportunity thus afforded 
the teachers of the South. 

Among the lecturers giving extended 
courses we may mention President Hall of 
Clark University, President Alderman of 
Tulane, President Thompkins of the Chi- 
cago Normal College, Messrs. Gregory of 
Jersey City, Hughes of Toronto, Walter 
H. Page of North Carolina and New York, 
Alphonso Smith, lately of the University 
of Louisiana and now a most welcome 
addition to the University of North Caro- 
lina, Apgar, “the bug-man,” from Tren- 
ton, besides drawing and music teachers, 
instructors in various handicrafts, and the 
President and the professors in the Univer- 
sity. Dr. Dabney and his associates had 
evidently gauged all the various depart- 
ments of study that would be required, 
and to an outsider the variety was bewil- 
dering. 

We confess to a greater interest in the 
auditors than in the lecturers, instructive 
and uplifting as some of them were. In 
these hundreds of earnest teachers is the 
hope and the promise of the South. They 
have set their faces toward the morning. 
And yet the best traditions of the Old 
South are theirs by inheritance. One of 
the blessings of defeat and of the general 
impoverishment of the South is the send- 
ing forth from homes of refinement and 
culture and gentle breeding, the women 
who are molding the character of the next 
generation, whether it comes from such 
homes or not. Teaching is greater than 
pedagogy, and the influences that make 
for refinement and culture cannot always 
be imparted after the days of youthful 
impressions have been passed. It is a 
liberal education to be taught by some’of 
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these Southern women, whether one learns 
the things they profess to teach or not. 
President Hall was right. The advan- 
tage is inestimable. 

Another noteworthy feature of this 
school was the attention paid to the in- 
dustrial and mechanical arts. This indi- 


‘cates the demand for them that is begin- 


ning to be made in the public schools. 
The Tennessee Experiment Station was 
also an object of great interest, with its 
model farm and dairy herd. This feature 
is more deeply significant to a native 
Southerner than to a Northerner. The 
South is coming into its inheritance in 
more ways than one. 

It was the expected thing when the 
resolution was unanimously passed, ‘“ Con- 
scious of our dependence upon the God 
of our fathers, and believing that the 
highest and truest civilization can be 
attained only by following the precepts 
of the great teacher, Jesus Christ, we favor 
the recognition of the Bible in our public 
schools.” 

Religion is the basis of Southern civil- 
ization. Hence it was felt that Dr. Hall 
had struck a false note in decrying the- 
ology, which is of course but the science 
of religion. And it was felt that he was 
on very delicate ground in dealing with 
the mysteries of regeneration and con- 
version as phenomena of adolescence, and 
in inveighing against “ early piety.” The 
wind bloweth where it listeth. At the 
same time his auditors were far more in 
accord with Dr, Hall in his opposition to 
the work of the children’s evangelists 
than with Professor Hamill of the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Committee, who 
was one of the lecturers on the Sunday- 
school. 

And no one could fail to understand 


the candor with which the faults and fail- 
ings of the profession were recognized. 
Here high authority was accepted rather 
than the methods of mediocrity. Such 
sallies as those of Dr. Hall, “I suspect 
the learning of anybody who talks much 
about methods,” “ Normal teachers are 
the scribes and Pharisees of education,” 
or one by President Thompkins, a man of 
great force and originality, “The good 
Lord has made the child so that it can 
survive the outrages of the school-room,”’ 
were received with rapturous applause. 
It seemed again to an outsider that the 
teachers had not been led astray by the 
fads of education and were glad to receive 
the corroboration of their own opinions 
as to the folly of many of the fads. 

We shall not soon forget the thrill of 
it all—this gathering of two thousand 
teachers in a Southern city, of the best 
blood of the South, having already utilized 
the best opportunities afforded in the 
South, eagerly grasping the privilege of 
remedying the defects of training which 
they felt, yet possessing rare discrimina- 
tion and the ability to appreciate what 
the very best of their profession could 
give them, and then going to their little 
school-houses in the towns and in the 
woods, to give out what they have learned 
and to stimulate, each her own neigh- 
borhood, to new educational enterprise. 
Here is the secret of the great educational 
revival in the Southern States, Let the 
larger names be as conspicuous as they 
will, here is the real source of the new 
movement, the common-school teachers. 

There were a thousand or more of them 
at the summer school at Charlottesville, 
Virginia. Knoxville is getting ready for 
five thousand next summer. 

A. J. McK. 


Andrea del Sarto to Lucrezia 
By Robert Haven Schauffler 


Mar not thy spirit’s lovely calm with care for my heart’s agony, 

For this is now my only joy—the joy of suffering for thee; 

Nor mourn the shattered casket of my genius, though from out it flow 
Spikenard to lave thy perfect feet—for the good God ordained it so. 
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THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


THE ATLANTIC, NANTASKET BEACH, MASS. 


UNDER A NEW MANAGEMENT THAT WILL BY A QUIET 
AND DIGNIFIED POLICY INTEREST ONLY THE BEST PEOPLE 


100 ft. above sea level. 

At the head of the finest Beach 
on the Massachusetts Coast. 

One hour from Boston. 

Both Boats and Trains run at 
frequent intervals. 
_ Rearranged, renewed, and addi- 
tional Sanitary appointments. 

FINE SEA BATHING abso- 
lutely safe, water of agreeable 
temperature. 

The usual attractions for the 
entertainment of Guests. 

Numerous Delightful 
Drives over fine r : 


Nantasket Beach, under the Metropolitan Park Commission, 
No undesirable people. 


reservation, or at Hotel. 


is now restricted and more attractive than ever. No Bar on 
J. LINFIELD DAMON, Jr., Mer. 


Italy 
MILAN. Hotel Gde. Bretagne 


First-class; near the magnificent Dome 


square. A ern comfort. Meals at sep- 
arate tables. Open 
PAUL ELWERT, Swiss Manager. 
Switzerland 


LUCERNE, Switzerland 


Victoria Hotel. New, first-class Hotel, 
on the Boulevard Pilatus. Large new hall. 
Most central and quiet position. Fine view. 
Electric light and warm-water heating in 
every room. Openall the year. Lift. Mainly 
visited by Americans. Alb. Riedwig, Propr. 


UGANO, Switzerland (Italian Lakes), 
Hotel Bellevue au Lac.—First 
class. Best position on the lake. All mod- 
ern comfort. Meals at separate tables. Open 
all year round. LAnpGraF & GAENG, Prop. 


Canada 
N ara -on - Lake, Ontario. 
as 


e Queen’s Royal Hotel —This 
hionable summer resort is situated in a pri- 
vate park at the mouth of the Niagara River, 
on the shores of Lake Ontario ;_10 miles from 
Niagara Falls and 25 miles from Buffalo ; boat- 
in thing,and Gshing the heart’s content; 
gol links and tennis, Illus. circular on appli- 
cation. Boomer & Squier, Megrs., 
Royal Hotel, Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont. 


IVERHURST, Niagara Falls, 
Ontario. — kievated location pyer- 
looking American Falls and Arch Bridge. 
Secluded yet convenient, Ample lawns ; 
shade and fruit trees ; home-cook ng of high 
order and table supplied with fruits and 
vegetables grown on the estate. All modern 
house conveniences. Rates, from $6.00 to 
$9.00 per week. Address Riverhurst, Niag- 
ara Falls Centre, Ont., Can. 


THE MANHATTAN 


fa modern New, comfort- 
ets at Outlook,  W. S TROOP, Prop. 


Hotel Acadia, 
t ting, t 
on HALL, 
McGill Coll, Ave., 
Avenue House Coll. 


Family Hotel, $1.50 to $2.00 per day. Ar- 
renqemante made aiso by week or month. 


ould and 4th St., and to ticket agents o 


Berkeley Hotel 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets 
BOSTON, MASS. 


near Copley Square and Public Garden. Particularly attractive to 
ladies traveling alone. European and American plans. Circular 
on application to JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 


The New Route to the Far-Famed 

and the only rail route to the delightfu 
Summer resorts and hshing grounds 
north of Quebec and to Lake St. John 
and Chicoutimi, through the Canadian 
Adirondacks. Trains connect at Chi- 
coutimi with Saguenay steamers for 
Tadousac, Cacouna, Murray Bay, and 


‘JOHN Ry 


A round trip unequaled in America, through matchless forest, mountain, 
river, and lake scenery, down the majestic Saguenay by daylight and back to the 
Fortress City, touching at all the beautiful seaside resorts on the lower St. Lawrence, 


uebec. 


with their chain of commodious hotels. Hotel Roberval, Lake St. John, has first-class 
accommodation for 300 guests. Golf Links near Hotel. Connections for Grand Mére 
and the celebrated Shawinigan Falls. Apply in New York to J.W. ALLIson, Vanderbi t 

F all rincipal cities. A beautifully illustrated 


de-book free. ALEX. HARpDy, G.P.A.; J. G. Scott, Genl. Mgr., Quebec, Can. 


Before Starting for the Country, have 


ESTCOTT HECK YOUR 
EXPRESS CO. BAGGAGE 


Executive Offices, 39 E. 42d St., New York 


Baggage checked from residence to destination via WESTCOTT EXPRESS to 
all points on the lines of the New York Central & Hudson River R. R., the West 
Shore R. R., and the Lackawanna R. R., and their connections. 

Branch Offices throughout New York and Brooklyn with telephone connections, 


Connecticut Maine 


Connecticut 
Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich, Ct.— First-class in ali res ; 
mecomiorts. H.M. Hitrcucocx, M.D. 


THE WAYSIDE INN 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


li th 
— 
for booklet 


Old-fashioned comfort 
Easy of access. Write 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


THE MOHICAN HOTEL 


Es cay attractive during the Summer 
months, although more than a Summer hotel. 
American or European plan. Grill Rooma 
most artistic feature. Have you heard of 
THE YEAR ROUND IDEA? 
Write us for full particulars. 
PRICES MODERATE 


THE MOHICAN HOTEL AND APARTMENTS 
New Leadon, Conn. 


MAINE RESORTS 


For illustrated printed matter concerning 
Maine and its many summer resorts address 
F. E. Boorusay, G. P. A. 


Maine Central Railroad 


Portiand. Maine 


Castine, Me. 
THE ACADIAN ¢astine, Me. 
attractive golf links; driving: fishing. Rea- 
sonable rates. W. A. WaLker, Manager. 


| 
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Maine 


Massachusetts 


New Hampshire 


The POCAHONTAS 


(PORTSMOUTH HARBOR) 


Kittery Point, Me. 


Also furnished cottages to rent. Situated at 
junction of: Ocean and Harbor, the most 
picturesque on the coast and great Naval 
Station. Commanding view of ocean, harbor, 
and woodland. Good boating, bathing, and 
fishing. Golf, tennis, etc. Address till June 
Lith Mrs. C. G. FRANCIS, Mer., 
The Abbotsford, Com’th Ave., Boston. 


SACHEM HOUSE 
OGUNQUIT, MAINE 


Centrally located. Fine ocean view. For book- 
lets inquire of W. B. LirrLerte.p, Prop. 


THE HIGH ROCK °GUNQUIT, 


Near beach and Pine woods. 
arate. J. H. LITTLEFIELD 


PROUT’S NECK 4 seaside re- 


sort. Send for booklet. 
MAINE J. M. KALER, Prop. 
Massachusetts 


Hotel Brunswick}: 


BOS’TON 


European and American Plan. 4 


Hotel Norcross 


Mass.—Fine bathing, yachting, abundant 
fishing, oe drives, golf, etc. Excellent 
cuisine and service. ‘ilustraied booklet 
and terms. Address . DILL. 


THE SIPPEWISSETT 


FALMOUTH, MASS. 
Located on Edge of the Ocean 


Suites with Electric Lights. 
Private Baths. 1,000 Feet of Veranda. 
Golf. Bluefishing. 


Temperature of water 72° to 76°. For rates 
and circulars address 


J. H. ATWOOD, Prop. 
BERKSHIRE HILLS 


THE BARRINGTON 


Under greatly improved conditions. Open 
une 21. For »klet and rates address 
SMALL & ROWE, Great Barrington, Mass. 


MENAUHANT HOTEL 


Menauhant (Cape Cod), Mass. 


Directly on the beach. Grand water view. 
Commands the highest class patronage. 
The purest of spring water. Pertect 
cuisine. Yachting unsurpassed. Fine roads. 
Golf, Ping-pong, music. Absolutely 
the coolest and ery Dest bathing on 
Cape ( pene nti ber Ist. Send 
ns F OYD TRAVIS, Proprietor. 


PIGEON COVE HOUSE 


NEAR THE OCEAN 


Pigeon Cove, Cape Ann, Mass. 


Write for Booklet. A. W. FORBES, Prop. 
Pigeon 


OCEAN VIEW HOUSE ‘seo 


Cape Ann, Mass. Boating. bathin 
tennis; electrics. H. W. DuNKLER, 


ERKSHIRE MT. 
EVERETT HOUSE.—A comfort- 
able and homelike resort. Special rates for 
September. For circular a terms address 
Mrs. W. B. PECK, South Egremont, Mass. 


Chequesset 


A delightful Cape Cod seashore home situ- 
ated on Chequesset Pier, extending 400 feet 
from a fine sandy beach out into beautiful 
Wellfleet Bay. Newly built, electric lights, 
arge, well- ventilated rooms. Finest s ring 
water. Unsurpassed salt water bathing 
ing, and fishing facilities. Bowling and Golf. 

ISAIAH SNOW, 


Wellfleet, Mass. 


New Hampshire 


Isle of Shoals 


APPLEDORE HOUSE 


Situated on Appledore Island, 10 miles at 
sea. Every breeze comes laden ‘with health 
and refreshment. The temperature is won- 
corte even, the glass never reaching 80. 

ppledore House accommodates 500 people, 
a is noted for its comfort and excellence. 
A fine steamer runs three trips daily from 
Portsmouth, Close connection with 
the 9 A.M. and 3.30 p.M. trains from Boston 
to Portsmouth. Send for circular. 


address Portsmouth, H. 
‘LAIGHTON BROS. 
Cave Mountain House 


Delightfully situated at the "of Tithe 
famous Crawford Notc All modern con- 
veniences. Open year round. E. A. STEVENS. 


White Mountains BARTLETT. 


private family. Large ol . Good table. 
Terms $5 to 7 per week. . K. HOWARD. 


The HILLSIDE INN 


Most elevated situation of the 
hotels. Electric lights and bells, bath, tele- 
hone, large grounds, tennis croquet, golf. 

ooms large; service in all respects su- 
perior. $2.00 and upwards per day. $8.00 to 
$10 and upwards per week. Special rates for 
season or September. Send for booklet. 

. CLAWSON, Proprietor. 


The UPLANDS, Bethichem, N. H. 


Highest point. Accommodates 200, Golf. 
F. H. ABBOTT, Proprietor. 


ER HOUSE, Bethlehem, 


H.—On the maim street. Pure 
Good drainage, Pl of room and 
U & SON. 


water. 
Golf, RNE 


shade. 


PARSONS 
AND COTTAGES 


COLEBROOK, N. H. 
A HOME HOTEL in the White Mountains at the 
Western Gateway of the Rangeley Lakes 
Thoroughly equipped with all modern im- 
provements; extensive piazzas; 700 acres of 
ground ; 9-hole golf course, tennis, boating, 

canoeing, livery. Mrs. GEORGE PARSONS. 


Good-by to Hay Fever 


Dixville Notch is famous for its 
perfect immunity. There the worst 
victims can live “like Christians,” 
as Rev. F. A. Horton says, while 
actively enjoying all the sports and 
delights of this glorious mountain 
resort. 

Write for free booklet with fine 
views of the glorious mountain scen- 
ery. Perfect relief from hay-fever. 


THE BALSAMS 


Dixville Notch, N. H. (White Mts.) 
CHAS. H. GOULD, Manager. 


Th FRANKLIN, N.H,. 
Handsomest and 

( ( Healthiest Village in 
the NEW, 


lodern m- 
Srovements. Table and exception- 


al 
pine. Fever, Malaria, and Mosquitoes 
unknown here. 
Golf, Livery, ane Music Room 


Co 
Send for booklet. ODELL, Prop. 
In the Whittier Country 


WELLSWOOD 


HAMPTON FALLS, N. H. 

A most attractive and ideal health and pleas- 
ure resort on high elevation, combining coun- 
try and seashore. Scenes and surroundings 
beloved by Whittier, whose writings are full 
of interesting descriptions of this beautiful 
region. Splendid beaches, surf bathing. Es- 
tate of 100 acres; fine orchards, magnificent 
elms and willows, dense pine woods, bounti- 
ful supply purest coring water. good drainage 
farm : ooting, fishing, and 

boating. umerous marine and field outings 
to important points of natural and historic 
interest. Good roa beautiful drives. 
Splendid overlook of extensive panoramic 
views of sea and land. The famous Rye, 
Hampton, Great Boar’s Head, and Salisbury 
beaches within short distances. The Wells- 
wood has large, comfortable rooms, open fire- 
piaces, bathrooms, sanitary plumbing, new 
urnishings, an excellent table. is quiet and 
homelike, with strictly high-class atronage, 
The Weliswood is surrounded b by old Colonial 
estates, including Governor Weare’s. the first 
Rov ernor of New Hampshire, the friend of 

ashington and Lafayette, who have been 
his guests there. A most desirable place for 
a summer's outing and recreation; 4 miles 
from Boston and easily accessible to many 
points. sae telephone, May to October 
inclusive. S. D. MERRILL, *roprietor. 


New jersey 


THE SALT BREATH OF THE SEA 
BRINGS HEALTH 


GALEN HALL 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


A Sanatorium A Hotel 


Elegant new Brick Building, beautifully 
furnished and with private sea-water baths. 
Table exceptionally good. New treatment 
rooms just complete Elaborate system of 
Baths in which Sea Water 1s used. Our 
Hydriatic room is the best of 1ts kind, and the 
variety of Water treatments here given ex- 
ceeds even the celebrated ** Hydros”’ of Sc t- 
and, Static, Faradic, Galvanic. Sinusoidal 
and Hypostatic Electricity. X-Rays an 
full Sanatorium equipment. For boo let ad- 
ress F. L. YOUNG, Gen. Mer. 


IGHLAND HOUSE.- When goin 

to Ocean Grove stop at ‘“The Highland. 
Enlarged ; improved ; liberal table ; good ser- 
vice ; reasonable rates. Ferris D. Rosecrans. 


f 
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SOMERSET INN 


And Eight Cottages 
BERNARDSVILLE, N. J 
Telephone 7—B., Bernardsville. 
from New York, on D.. L. & 
Barclay or ‘hristo St. Ferry. 
800 feet. GEORG . TUTTLE, 


THE TREMONT 


SEA GIRT, N. J. 
Directly on the beach. Every room full ocean 
view. Special summer rates. |. 5. Hinkson. 


ESSEX and SUSSEX 


SPRING LAKE, NEW JERSEY. Directly 


on the beach. Choice suites with baths. 


New York City 


‘ST. DENIS. 


HOTEL 
Broadway and Eleventh St. 


New York 


Mer. 


The Convenient Location, Taste- 
ful Appointment, Reasonable 
Charges, Courteous Attendance, 
and Cuisine of Exceptional Ex- 
cellence are Characteristic of 
this Hotel, and have Secured 
and Retained for it a Patronage 
of the Highest Order. 


William Taylor & Son 


Proprietors 


4 
THE JUDSON 53 Washington 


uare Sou 

Adjoining Jydeoo Memorial Church. Fac- 
ing on the Washington Square Park near busi- 
ness and shopping district. 
and transient hot pn plan. Single 
and double rooms, suites, and apartments. 
Rates $2 per day up. Small parser, 
KNOTT, 


New York 


ADIRONDACKS 
THE ELMWOOD, JAY, N.Y. 


Now open. Beautiful pleasant 
drives. Send for (Bustrated booklet. ey. 


LAKE MEAC Hl AM 
Adirondacks 


Duane, New York. Most pesutiful lake 
in the woods, and in the heart of the St. Regis 
system. Fine beach, the best of fishing and 
hunting, good boats and trusty guides, goo 
roads through unbroken forests. Golf links 
New buildings. Postal ol and daily 
mail. We offer comfort, rest, and quiet. 
May Ist to October Ist. 

Lake Meacham Hotel Company 


A select family 


ADIRONDACKS 
HOTEL AYERS Duane, 


An ideal resort in the mountains. House 
surrounded by pine and balsam groves. Pur- 
est of spring water, steam heat, open fire- 
place, boating, bowling, lawn tennis, ping- 

ng, scups, good trout fishing: telegraph i in 

muse, daily mail. Send for ‘ilustrated cir- 
cular. AYERS & SON, Proprietors. 


New York 
Rising House {» the Adiron- 


dac lectric 
lights, steam heat, baths. (;soodtable. bLeau- 
titul drives; fishin Moderate rates. 
Booklet. W. FUSS ME R, Prop., Chester- 
town, N. Y. phe a beautitul winter resort. 


BA HOUSE. In the Northern 
\dirondacks. A summer resort that will 
please you. Easy of access and terms moder- 
ate. ew golf course this season. + * 
KIRB Y, Prop., Chateaugay Lake, N. Y 


New York 


THE HIGHLAND HOUSE 


No more beautiful home on the river; quiet, 
restiul, cool, delightful. 


NYACK-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Electric lights, baths, bowling, billiards, 
tennis, goli, etc. Business men in city by 
day, with tamily every night. Circulars /ree. 

Address PROPRIETOR. 


AVON SPRINGS 
SULPHUR BATHS 


Best in America for rapid and permanent re- 


coveries from Kheumatism. t the Sanita- 
num. A thoroughly equipped resort for 
Health, Recreation, and Rest. Modern Hotel 


lies. 


N.Y. 


Address for Booklet, 


appointments. 
Avon, Liv. Co., 


Cyrus ALLEN & Son, 


Ballston Spa, 
Spa Sanatorium 
Restfulhome. Modern equipment. 6 miles 
from Saratoga. A. |. THAA ER, M.D. 


or family desired 

in well situated house, Bronxville. Airy 
rooms, shade, verandas, tennis, country club. 
No other boarders. Ref, No. 465, Outlook. 


The Jackson 
Sanatorium 


Dansville, Liv. Co., New York 


Send for literature as to Methods of 
Treatment and special advantages. 


MIZZEN TOP HOTEL 
Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y- 


New York by Harlem 
Railroad. 
Opens rene 20. 1,200 teet elevation. 


Two hours from 


Golf links and all other amusements. 
N. S. HOWE, Manager. 
Post office address, P awling, New York. 


at Scotield’ 
N EW YORK, 


Circulars, 
1 M. \DISON AVE... 


1,000 ISLANDS 


GANANOQUE INN 


Ihirectly op pron Clayton 
The only brick and stone hotel in the cool- 
est and most picturesque location on the St. 


Lawrence River Modern in all appomt- 
ments. Correctly managed. World-tamous 
boating, etc Booklet. 


hshing, 
AL. 


FRED S. AMER, 


sananoque, 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 


The Americen Nauheim 


A Heal! th Resort and Hotel of the highest 


Address class. The most complete and modern bath- 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D.. Box 199 | ®¢, establishment in America. Hydrotherapy 

RAND WIEW MT. HOUSE, | [inks Illustrated beck Com 
East Windham, N. Y.— >! inest loca- Links. lil trated book free 
tion in the Catskills. Eleva ation suo ft. Re- LL, President, 
fined surroundings. AL FRED J. GALER, Watkins, N. Y. 
ORK minutes from Grand Central. D light- 
SANITARIUM NEW Y ful location, pure water, no moseulénes. 


Elevator. Steam heat. Elec- 
tric bells. Sum parlor. At forms ot baths. 
Electricity and mpesa Bicycling. Golf. 
Drivin Dr. FISHER, 
formate of Warsaw Salt Baths, resident 
physician. Write tor bookiet to 
Kdward KH. Gleason. 
Ground, 


THE HAMPTON Directly on 


Shinnecock Bay. Now open. Under entirely 
new management. First-class table and ser- 
vice. Bathing, boating, 
etc. Sendforcireular. \ [CLL 


REBUILT. 


Proprietor. 


When in search 


Come Here! “ heaith and 


st for min 
and body. Your physician will aamee. Booklet 
Sree. Steuben Sanitarium, Hornellsville,N.Y. 


LAKE GEORGE.N.Y. 


t the mont picturesque 
portion of the Lake is the 


Hundred Island House 


E ver comfort for the summer cuests as well 
as amusements. Send for handsomely 
booklet t 

HENRY E re HOLS, Manager. 


HE EDGEMONT, | iberty. Sullivan 
Co... N. ¥. Elevation 2 200 feet, maies- 

tic outlook: pure water, fresh vegetables 
Emphasizes the home idea. and offers guiet 
and rest to refined veople nd for boo let. 


CLIFFORD D. MEEKER, Manager. 
MANOR, N. Y.— For Aug., 


2 connecting rooms. with or without 
one room for single person or 
at a delieht- 


bath-room ; 
two persons for Aug. and Sent , 
ful private cottage on Fowler Ave. Price 
most reasonable. Good table and refined 
surroundings. No. *S The Outlook. 


fresh garden vegetables, tree stage. 


Vermont 


THE WHITE CROW INN 


BENNINGTON, VT. 
Accommodates Furnished cotta es. Hi h 
aititude. Fine walks and drives. Trout fish. 
ing. Tennis. Excellent table. A. M. ALLEN. 


LAKE HOUSE 


On LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
Larrabee’s Point, Vt. 


R. L. ABEGG., Proprietor. 


Accommodations for eighty guests. Sam- 
tary plumbing and steam heat. Telephone in 
house. Open allthe year. Send for circular. 


Pennsylvania 


The Walter Sanitarium 


Walter’s Park (Wernersville), Pa. 
Open all the vear. Ail modern conven- 
ences. Send for illustrated booklet. 
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Pennsylvania 


Country Property 


Country Property 


The CRESTMONT INN 


Eaglesmere, Pa. 


Elevation 2.200 feet. Table service equal 
to the very best. ‘Only the purest artesian 
water for all purposes. Thirty rooms with 
private bath. All modern comforts and lux- 
uries. Sufferers from Hay Fever, and others 
wishing to see Eaglesmere in its autumnal 

uty, should make early application_ — 
rooms. rates after ber 
for booklet. Wittiam Y. WARNER, "Free. 


Virginia 


30 Years Selling 


CouNTRY 


REAL ESTATE 


re 
Buyers get our Free aeteieee 
Owners send us details of your property. 
PHILLIPS & WELLS, 93 Tribune Building, N.Y. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. Fog sale at 


attractive new house, containing roome. 
steam heat, and all modern conveniences ; 
desirable location, Address L. C. HINCK. 
1 Christopher St., Montclair, N. J]. 


THE KNOLL 


New game GOLF- lawn. 
Picnics to SHENANDOAH R. Modern 
Plumbing, Acetylene Gas. Berryville, Va. 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 
ADIRONDACKS 


If you want a cottage, a camp, a building 
site, oe topes lands, near Paul Smith’s, Sara- 
nac Lake, or Lake Placid, a ply to the Real 
Estate Agent at Saranac 

WILLIAM ROBERTS. 


LAKEVILLE 
Litchfield County, Connecticut 
For Sale or To Rent—Attractive house, 
eighteen rooms, modern conveniences, stable 
and ca e house, large lawns, most desir- 
able location ; ; suitable for summer or winter 


residence. lake and ‘ou links. Con- 
venient to Hotchkiss Sch for Boys and to 
Taconic School for re , Apply to E. L. 


PEABODY, Lakeville, or to 
RUCKER, 10 Wall York. 


O LET—Sum mer Cottage, l2rooms, 
modern improvements, on the extreme 


SHEAHAN, 


int of Cape Ann. Address we 
be. Box 24, Rockport, Mass 


Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H. 


FOR SALE—Between Meredith and Cen- 
tre Harbor, gentleman’s country pice 
acres, with pine grove. Modern ouse, 10 
rooms, conveniences; stable, boathouse, and 
clubhouse ; fine fishing. Photographs. and 
particulars of AC 

&2 Devonshire St.. Boston, Mass. 


AVON-BY-TH E-SEA, N. J. 


Improvedand unimproved seashore prop- 
erties L’ pa. Sure to advance in value. 
Call or address v D. SNYDER. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


Adirondacks—Elizabethtown 


The e—summer home f ls. Refer- 


WYONEGONIC 


Girls’ Summer Camp 


oa Highland Lake, Bridgton, Maine 
In charge of two well-known teachers with 
their wives —— ae Friends School, Provi- 
dence, R. [., y a camp council of 
marked ability. “ ~ illustrated book address 
>.E. Coss, Friends School, Providence, R. ‘T. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ 


WANTS 


WANTED— Active, educated men to rep- 
resent the New International Encyclopedia 
in Eastern, Middle, and Sopmnere States. 
Weekly salary or guaranty Give age, 
experience, references. DO D: MEAD & 
Co MPANY., New York. 

WANTED-—G soverness and companion, 
between 25 and 30 years, to take entire in the 
of a little er of 7 of 7, livin half the year in the 
country. Must be in robust health, well edu- 
cated, refined, cultured, musical, experienced 
in the care of children and in primary methc 
including nature work and manual training. 
A personal interview necessary. Best of ref- 
erences required. Address A. W., Independ- 
ent Office, 130 Fulton St., N. Y. 

WANTED~— Position as soloist or mem- 
ber of quartet, by contralto, trained in Bos- 
ton, who desires to form a class of vocal 
pupils. V. B.S... No. 463, The Outlook. 

A BRYN MAWR GRADUATE 
desires position as tutor, College prepara- 
tory; la languages a “specialty. travel. 

59, The Outloo 


WANTE D—The care of motherless chil- 
dren, with care of the home. oY 
testimonials. Tutoringifdesired. No. 

The Outlook. 


WANTED-—To correspond with a first- 
class hotel man who _has $5,000 to inyest, and 
desires to run a small summer hotel in Farm- 
ington, Maine, the t town in New Eng- 
land. An excellent paying pr’ perty in sum- 
mer and will y expenses in winter. A 
great bargain for some one. C. P. MER- 

ILL, Farmington, Maine. 

HOUSE- 


EXPERIENCED 
KEEPER desires position in a schoo 
college or pries ate family. Good references. 

ddress No. 393, The Outlook. 


NEW  AtiOT, CONN.—For sale or 
to rent, two anda half blocks from Yale Uni- 
versity, house with thirteen rooms, gas, city 
water, furnace, bath-room, sewer connection 
garden j material brick, stuccoed. Well suited 

or family navigg son in, in ‘college or for a board- 
ing-house No. 347, The Outlook. 


TEN BOYS, under fourteen years of age, 
may have full advantages, in a New York 
suburban school, for each. This is an 
unusual opportunity. The same advantages 
ordinarily cost . Communications — 
be prompt. For full particulars address 
475, The Outlook. 


A WOMAN WISHES A SITUA- 
TION as companion to elderly lady or in- 
valid, or any other position where refined 
intelligence and trustworthiness wou 
valu Address No. 479, The Outlook. 


KINDERGARTEN Directress, grad- 
uate of Normal Training School, Toronto, 
wants as kindergarten govern- 

Best erences given an 
No. 437, The ¢ Outlook. 


DY WOULD LIKE THE 


require 


UDY O 
EUROPE FOR A YEAR. 
of references given and r reat uired; A 
A. S., No. 421, The Outloo 


postage paid. 


desiring to bind their 


65, 66, 67, 68, 69, and 70. 


with this case at a slight cost. 
volumes for back numbers. 

We have prepared title-pages for the volumes mentioned above, 
and shall be glad to furnish these title-pages FREE to Subscribers 


Cloth Cases for Permanent 
Binding of The Outlook 


are now ready for Volumes 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 
hey are handsomely made up in 
jade-green cloth with gilt lettering ; price thirty-five cents each, 
Any bookbinder can bind The Outlook for you 
We do not exchange bound 


copies of The Outlook. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Good Board 


in 


Colorado 


Week 


N Colorado the months of August and September are the most delight- 
ful of any during the year. If you have not yet taken your holiday, Burlinoton 
why not go out there for a few weeks? The expense is not great. Route 
We are selling round trip tickets from Chicago for $25, from St. Louis for 
$21 —less than the usual one way rate. Eastern railroad agents will sell through tickets. 
This is our train time 


Leave Chicago 5.00 p. m. Leave St. Louis 2.15 p. m. 
Arrive Denver 6.20 p. m. next day Arrive Denver 3.15 p. m. next day 


The accommodations in Colorado are excellent. We publish a handbook which 
tells all about the hotels, boarding houses and ranches. What they charge by the week 
ormonth. (The charges are very reasonable: no higher than at the average eastern resort.) 
Also the charges for livery and guides. It tells something about the attractions of each 
place; about the hunting and fishing to be had, quotes the game laws, tells where the 
golf links are, and gives you a lot of useful information. It will be sent free if you ask. 


P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, C. B. & Q. Ry., CHICAGO 
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: The Outlook 
PHYSICIANS SAY THE BEST FOOD FOR BABIES It!S 


IMPERIALGRANUM 


It is unsweetened. It overcomes and guards against hot 
if weather troubles and is especially valuable fy when 
weaning. IMPERIAL GRANUM is also of Qj” marked 
assistance to Nursing Mothers, Dyspeptics, 


if Convalescents and the Aged. 


Book with Suggestions for the Care of Babies F eS wi 
is FREE with a sample of /mperial Granum 1, | 
JOHN CARLE & SONS DEPT. O 
153 WATER STREET, 
NEW YORK CiTy 


~ 


INFANT 
FEEDING IN 
CUBA BEFORE 
THE INTRODUCTION 
or IMPERIAL 

GRANUM 


SHREDDED 
ISCUIT 


Some people go blindfolded through life regard- 


=| ing what food is best suited to sustain them, until 
their bodies become physical makeshifts and 
| minds faulty. 


q Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit is a Naturally 
‘ Organized Food, Ag is, contains all the prop- 
\ erties in correct pospestiion necessary to 
mourish every element of the human 
*Soft-cooked” cereals are swallowed 
* without the necessary mastication, thus robbing 
the teeth of their NATURAL exercise, 
causing weakness and decay. Shredded 
Whole Wheat Biscutt, being crisp, com- 
pels vigorous mastication and 
causes the NATURAL flow 
of saliva which is necessary 
for NATURAL digestion. 


Sald by All Grocers. 
Don’t “go it blind” but 
send for “The Vital 


THE NATURAL 
FOOD 


| ieee’ S Niagara Falls, N. Yi 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


MICHIGAN 


*ge 
Michigan Military.Academy 
Will open for its twenty-sixth year September 17. 
This is a thoroughly equipped school in an ideal location, 
ving especial attention to the preparation of students for the 
praise colleges. It also West Point, Annapolis, 


or tor business. oy cata 
CAPT. F. S. STRO 6*Sone Orchard Lake, Mich, 


MINNESOTA 


SAINT MARYW’S HALL 


Established by Bishop Whipple in 1866 

A beautiful, homelike school for girls, in the healthful climate of 
— The good health of the pupils is phenomenal. n ex- 
cellent corps of teachers. Superior advantages in Music and Art. 
Fine gymnasium and tennis groun -upils prepared for all 
colleges. _Co-operative with niversity of Chicago. Certificate 
admits to Wellesley and other colleges. Catalogue sent on request. 

ST. MARY’S HALL, Paribault, Minnesota 

RT. REV. C. S. EDSALL, D.D., LL.D., . Rector 
MISS CAROLINE WRIGHT EELLS, Principal 


GRAHAM HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Zutema A. Ruste =} MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Carrigz F. BARTLETT 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


1781—1902 
n on Wednesday. September 17, 1902. For 


let views address 
P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 


22d 
catalogue wi 


IMBALL UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, N. H. 
Boys and girls. Eighty-ninth year. English, Science, Classics, 
Music, Vocal and Physical Culture. One hundred and twenty-five 
year -Exnest Rouiston Woopsury, A.M., Princ 
pal. Rev. Cuarx, D.D., President of ‘Trustees. 


NEW JERSEY 
ge Preparatory ry 
orm 


The East Orange School pllege Preps 


Boarding school for Suburb of New" fork ity. 
e Misses UNperuitt, East Orange. N. J. 


The VAIL-DEANE SCHOOL for Girls 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 
Its aim: All-round development. 16 trained instructors. Two 
buildin Certificate accepted by all colleges admitting on certifi- 
cate. lustrated catalogue. 


FREEHOLD Military "School 


For young boys only. 8to bb years. A distinctively home school— 
not of a reformatory nature. Select associations. Summer session 
incamp. For catalogue address Major Duncan. 


Centenary Collegiate Institute 


HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 


Co-educational, Elegant new buildings, finely equipped. 
College preparatory, commercial, and other courses. Fine 
advantages ; superb location ; rates moderate. 29th year begins 
September 17. Inspection and correspondence invited. 

Rev. E. A. NOBLE, President. 


MONTCLAIR 
We prepare for any coll 


Government academy, or business. 
Small classes. U.S. Arm gymnasium. Healthful 


location. Address for cata A 
JONN MacVICAR, A.M., 6 Waldca Place, Montclair, N. J. 


LOVERSIDE. The success of a school in matters of health 
and scholarship can be learned from record. But the other 
side of school life—its atmosphere, its influence on the 
pupil’s general character—can be best ascertained through 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Plymouth 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL 


pares boys for colleges and technical schools. Beautiful and 
healthtul location. ndividual attention. Gymnasium and new 
Athletic Field and Running Track. Moderate terms. Catalogue. 
ev. Lorin Wesster, M.A., Rector. 


New Hampsurre, Tilton. 


New Hampshire Conference Seminary 
Three hours aa Boston. Splendid buildings. Cola prepara- 
tory and business courses for both sexes. In vidual and symmet- 


rical education at moderate cost. 
Grorce L. A.M., President. 


NEW JERSEY 


Borpentown, N. J 
Bordentown Military Institute Cis. 
develop powers of observation, concentration, and grasp, ‘Three 
courses, Scientific, Classical, and English. No compromise on 


ae tobacco, or r hazing, Illustrated: ‘catalogue sent free. 
.T. H. Lanpon, A.M., Prin.; Maj. T. D. Lanpon, Comd’t. 


WEST JERSEY ACADEMY 
BRIDGETON, N. J. 
boys for college or ~ A Christian home and 


year; beautifu grouse large buildings: steam heat; 
fine gymnasium, The heal region . New Jersey. Our boys 


ror ferme etc.. apply to 
BROS Wee LYON. A.M.. Principal. 


St. Mary’s Hall 


BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


uniformly do well. 


Rev. JOHN FEARNLEY, M.A., Rector. 
Mrs. PEARNLEY, Principal. 
Opens Sept. 30. 


a personal visit. Address E. Timtow, Montclair, N. J. 
VACANCIES in pleasant home of experienced high- 

class tutor (English), who receives a 
few young noye for thorough education and training. _This is a good 
opportunity for those attention. Preparation for 


ail ne large schools. RST Morristown, N. 
N. B.— Morristown for its fine air and dry soil ranks as a sanitarium. 


Miss Dana’s School for Girls 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. (Suburban to New York.) Exception- 
ally broad curriculum. Certificate admits to four ieading col Benes. 
Music and Art. Resident pupils, $900. “atalogue on request. 


MISS TOWNSEND’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


54 Park Place, Newark, New gorser. College Preperatory 
and General Courses. A limited nvmber of home pupils receiv 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys 
Founded 1766. R. Payson, Ph.D.. 
9 Home School for Girls 
Suburban to New York. 12, 118, and 124 Berkeley Ave., Orange, N. J. 


PRINCETON 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


The advantages of specialization in education are as great as in 
any other sphere of human activity. This school is exclusively 
for boys. older than fourteen, that are preparing for college. Some 
of the especial features of the plan: No time wasted in unrequired 
studies ; individual instruction as from a tutor; no boy is kept back 
or unduly hurried because of his classmates’ needs. A personal 
visit will be the best method of ascertaining if our methods will 
aid your boy. For illustrated circular address 


J. B. FINE, HEADMASTER 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


Head Master. 


‘ 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK 


THE RIDGEWOOD ‘SCHOOL 


For boys. from = to thirteen. House spacious, with steam 
heat and electric light. Extensive grounds. Golf, tennis. Attract- 
ive and unique conditions, affecting price and care of boys, explained 


on application. Address 
James B. Parsons, Head Master, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Miss “Alice Graham: Worden’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y¥.—Thorough instruction in Eng- 
lish, French, and German. Pleasant home lite. 7¢erms ale. 
Address until Sept. 15th Hastings-on- Hudson, 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Sympit. 


Special atyention to college Large grounds. Tennis. 
basket ball, archery ear Kook and views sent on applica- 

tion. Mrs. SARAH WoopMAN Paut, Principal. President rd 
of Hart,so W. Mabie, LL.D. 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL 


A HOME SCHOOL FOR TWENTY BOYS 
R. M. HUSE, M.A., Principal, 
Summit, N. J. 


Summit Academy, Summit, N. J. 


For Boys. A pisslted number of resident pupils to whom indi- 
vidual care is Home comforts and combsped 
with strict discip ine. JAMES HEARD, A.M., Principa 


NEW MEXICO 
The University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 


Full academic, collegiate, normal, commercial, and musical de- 
partments. Health first. Education second. Health and education 
combined under the favorable climatic conditions of New Mexico. 
Dormitory room and board at reasonable rates For further infor- 
mation address THE REGISTRAR. 


NEW YORK 


St. Agnes School 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Estab, 30 yrs. in the interest of the best education. not or girls ofall 
ages it combines the ysical, Moral, pry . 
mestic, and Keli sous Training "deal Home 
Living. — on high ground above the Sestoris Hudson, 
uipped with every grogrestive feature of Study and Recrea- 
tion on, including a laboratory for scientific work, gymnasium, art 
peucioe, lecture hal ll, A library. High standards in art and music. 
tus on r 
CAT fERINE R. SEABURY, Head of School. 


THE LADY JANE CREY SCHOOL 
Binghamton Y.—Mrs. Hyde and Daughters Spee 


for Girls. Special and regular Gosrees, aration for Coll 
- and Eur ddr 


opean travel. Address Mrs. JA> GREY HYD 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


BUFFALO, N. Y. Boarding. and Day School for Girls. Regu- 
~~ & ane elective courses. Certificate admits to College. Special 
es in Music and Art. Large Gymnasium. Instruction in 

erms $00. 
Miss MARY A. ROBINSON, Principal 


4 THE SYCAMOR 
Backward Children ames SCHOOL 
Home privileges. Individual instruction Personal re, 
N. R. BREWSTER, East Coldenham. N 


Wilson School for Boys 


Prepares for Eastern universities. T horough work, sound morals, 
manly conduct. Ideal A healthful location on one of the most 
beautiful nents | of the Hudson. Golf and tennis. 

BENJ. LEE WILSON, Head Master, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. 


Fishkill- N. ¥. 


College preparatory, open all 
year. Fosters manly ideals, pro- 
vides three courses of instruction, 
with sound physical training. Per. 
sonal inspection invited. For illus- 
trated year-book, address 


COL. VASA E, STOLBRAND, Supt, 


New York, Istanp, Garden City. 


The Cathedral School of St. Mary 


An endowed school for girls, eaghteen miles from New York. 
References required. 
Miss Annie S. Gipson, Principal. 


BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG BOYS 


under fourteen. Healthful location, Westchester County. ArTHUR 
DeLancey AyrAutt, A.B., Heathcote Hall, Harrison. N. Y. 


MISS BENNETT’S SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
Faculty of thirteen specialists. Twelfth year begins October, 1902. 


CORNELL’S LARCEST FITTING SCHOOL 


‘* My acquaintance with the preparatory schools of the U.S. leads 
me to believe ates the Ithaca stands in the very 
Tront SCHURMAN, President Cornell University. 

Gets students from England, Russia, Italy, Ireland, Brazil, Cuba, 
Canada, Porto Rico, Mexico, 31 states, and rom 24 counties in New 
York state, Has won 61 state and 12 university scholarships in 7 years. 
Sent 76 students to ro different colleges last fall. Holds interscholastic 
championship in foot-ball and base-ball, ee baths, 7-acre 
athletic field, free text books, both sexes. Over jpo in mf 
tory dept., tuition . for 40 weeks, no extras, 26th begins Sone 
For catalog write Boyaton, Prin., 223 No. Cayuga St., Ithaca, 


Granger Place School for Girls 
Samuec Cove Faircey, Principal. 
CANANDAIGUA. NEW YORK. 


New York, Clinton (9miles from Utica). 
15 Boys 


Clinton Preparatory School 
Prepares for any college. Boys 10 to 14 years at time of 

entrance preferred. References: Bishop Huntington, Bishop 

Whitehead, 4 Coliege Presidents. J. B. Wuee ter, A.M., Prin 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. CLINTON, N. Y. 


are oftere thep preparatory, Specia Special, Music and Art Courses 
are. he ats attainments are developed through 
onal contact and careful of teachers. Equal 


illustrated catalogue. A. G . BENEDICT. A.M., Principal. 
NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 

In the Hudson River Highlands near West Point. 
Beautiful and healthful surroundings. Represented 
by ts graduates in the army, navy, and twenty-six 


colleges. For catalogues address the Saperintendent, 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY 


LOCUST VALLEY, L. I. 


Th mesucation and guarded moral traini Expenegs low low 
Rest surroundings ngs. "Co 
address FE Ce LITS, Secretary, Glen Cove, N.Y. 


St. John’s Schoo] 


Next term begins a 25th, 1902. Apply for JAY. to 
COL.- WM. VERBECK, Supt. 


Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. Certificate given in both 
General and College Preparatory Courses. 


New York, Nyack-on-Hudson. 


Mrs. Salisbury’s Home School for Girls 


Twentieth year. Fall term begins October 2. Limited to ten 
girls thus furnishing t ho assuring the in 
vidual instruction essen to the complete mastering of each 
ject. pares for college or social life. Terma, 
For circular and references address 


Mrs. IMOGENE SALISBURY, Nyack, New York. 


>» . 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


NEW YORK 


NYACK ON HUDSON, N.Y. 
Summer and Camp, 
Now Open 

' Ideal spot for a boy's outing. 
Fall Term Sept. 17th. 
Address The SuPERINTENDENT. 


Nyack 
Military 
Academy 


New YORK, NYACK-ON-HUDSON (25 miles from N.Y. City). 


Military (Education is costly, 


y- ignorance is more so.) 
Our school gives boys what they need 
at a critical time, develops bealinenn 
» trains the mind, builds character—43d 
~~ 1s States represented. Electric 
wh ights. steam heat, baths, gymnasium, 
m--.athietics, bowling alleys, etc. to 
structors. Prepares for college, West 
Annapolis and business. /er- 
merly known as Rockland College. 
E. E. & B. C. Frencu, Principals 


OSSINING SCHOOL for Girts 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
35th year. Miss Ciara C. Principal. 


New York, Ossining-on- Hudson. 
Mount Pleasant Military Academy 


Founded as the war of 1812 closed, still maintains its honest and 
honorable record of nearly a century. For its year book? which 
you will lke, address Tue PRInciPALs. 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY $2 
Prepares for Colleges and Gov't 


New mnasium. Regen heate. 


PUTNAM HALL SCHOOL 
Frances A: Welbasky } POUGHKEEPSIE, N 


Ellen C. Bartlett 


Vassar Preperation 
ecial 


New York, Poughkee 
Riverview Academy ° Over ooking the Hudson. A 


esome school for boys, 
with military drill and outdoor ae Prepares for colleges 
and for government academies. U3 Army Yficer. 67th year. For 
catalogue, address Be BISBEE, A.M.., Principal. 


LYNDON HALL, Poughkeepsie, Ne VTi 


Vassar ration a specia 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, Principal. 


Rye Seminary Rye, New York, 


For particulars address , 
Mrs. S. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWE. 


New Yorx, Seneca Falls. RUMSEY 
Sanford Preparatory School HALL 


Boys from seven to fourteen prepared for entrance to Secondary 
Schools. Best mental and physical training. A thorough home 
school. Number limited. Mrs. Leonarp Gisss SANFORD. 


RUGBY MILITARY ACADEMY 


SUFFERN, NEW YORK 


Fourteenth year begins September 23d. 
Preparation for all Colleges, business. 
WEST POINT AND ANNAPOLIS 
INFANTRY, CAVALRY, ARTILLERY 


Write tor Illustrated Catalogue. 


SYRACUSE CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


G ‘ollege Preparatory Courses for Pons men and young women. 
om of this year’s class wil onger nine different coll 
Boys and girls live in se prate homes. School year begine Sept Sept. th. 

Early 8 ication should be made. For catalogue address 

LINCOLN TRAVIS, Principal, Syracuse. N. ¥. 


HOME INSTITUTE 


A . wn-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Boarding tion. 
Reopens September 18th. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 
i N.Y. 


J. M. Furman, AM” 


NEW YORK 


Hackley TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


The Uppér School 
reopens Oct. 1 in its new buildings m Hackley Park, 78 acres; single 


rooms, every ern equipment, spri water, Rextect 
Caretul preparation for college. Athletic held, sanitation. 


hockey, etc. 


Hackley 


The Lower School 


opens Sept. 24 in Hackley Hall, for boys between 9 and t best 
methods of primary education under trained teachers : 
ing, art work, etc. For catalogue address the Head Master. 


Rev. THEODORE Cc. WILLIAMS, Tarrytown, N. Y¥. 


Miss C. E. Mason’s School for Girls 
THE CASTLE 


Tarrytown -on - Hudson, 
N. ¥. An ideal school. Ad- 
vantages of N. Y. City. All 
departments. Special courses 
in Art, Music, Literature, Lan- 
wuages, etc. For illustrated 
circular Y address 
Miss E. Mason, LL.M. 


The BALLIOL SCHOOL, Utica, N.Y. 


Thorough preparation for Bryn Mawr and all the leading colleges. 
Large staff of thoroughly equipped teachers. New gymnasium. Un- 
excelled opportunities for winter outdoor life. 

Heads { Lovers Suerrietp Browne Saunpers, A.B. 
Epitn Rocxwe.t Hatt, A.B 


—| ST. AUSTIN'S SCHOOL sew 


For boys under 15 years only. +4 hour from Battery. gn 
for Groton, St. Paul's, St. Mark’s, and Pomfret. $400. 
ddress Secretary. 


OHIO 


HARCOURT PLACE 
SEMINARY, GAMBIER, OHIO 


For Girls. A choice school of unsurpassed intellectual advantages 
and délightful eavprommpent, with conditions perfect for the advance- 
ment of the mental, social and ad pone training of our girls and all 


that pertains to the best genera cours, For wes address 
N. LLS. Regent. 
Ohio Military Institute 


Ideal school and home. Improvement in health and vigor 
specially marked. Illustrated catalogue. 
W. L. Siling, Pb.D., Headmaster. Rev. Joha H. Ely, Regent. 


The Bartholomew-Clifton School for 


7IRLS 
An attractive home Coparyment for a limited number of resident 
Fits for the best, colleges. Special advantages in_Music 


pupils. 

Art, and La nguages . BarTHotomew. Ph.D.. Resent. 
Miss E. A. M.. Principal, Miss M. Smitu, ‘Associate 
Principal. Evanswood, Clifton, Cincinaati. 


Ou10, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
Miss Mittleberger’s Home 
and Day School 


College preparatory and general courses. 


OBERLIN 70th Year begins 
COLLEGE “ptember 24, 1902 


e, thoroughly equipped with — 
Seventeen buil 


A progressive Christian Coll 
ries, museums, laboratories, an 
Departments: The ( oars the demy, the Theological ! 
nary, the Conservatory of Music, Also courses in Drawing and 
Painting, ang four years’ Normal Course in rly wk, Trai 
nen. Eighty: 1,382 students For 
information addreas the Secretary 


GEORGE M, JONES, Box F 2%, Oberlin, Ohio 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES: 


OHIU 


PENNSYLVANIA 


KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY 
At Gambier, O., “ the beauty spot of he’ world.’* develops manly, 


Christian character; mental strength ; ily vigor. 60 acres 
unds, golf links and am complete gymnasium Preparation for all 
colle es or business 2 ye r. For catalogue address 
WYA NT & WILL AMS, Regents, Gambier, 0. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The MISSES SHIPLEY’S SCHOOL 


Ip Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Sul BRYN MAWR, PA. 


The welfare of every pupil en- 
rolled is carefully studied along 
three lines — health, happiness, 
and education. 

The school’s close association 
with Bryn Mawr College gives 
advantages possessed by few 
other preparatory schools. 

Illustrated year-book. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss FLtorence Ratpwrn, Principal. Within 11 years more than 
145 pupils have entered Bryn awr College from this schooi. 
Diplo oma given in both Gensel and Coillege-Preparatory Courses. 
Fine, fireproof stone building. 25 acres of utiful grounds. For 
circular, address the Secretary. 


Miss Wright's School 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 


miles from Philadelphia, egioying the city’s advantages and 


3 tin y the influence exerted through the proximity to Bryn 
or Colles Preparatory to all colleges for women. Regular 
Finishing ~~ | Preparatory courses embrace thorough instruction 
in Domestic Science. School life fashioned after that of a model 
home. Individual care and instruction. ‘ennis, basket ba'l, 
fenci For catalogue address Lia M. Wright, Principal. 
Mrs. Florence Scott Wright, Associate rincipal. 


MAPLEWOOD, Concordville, Pa. $294 


Location beautiful, elevated, health... 40 boys prepared for busi- 
ness or college. mnasium, athletic field. Every year boys—fail- 
ures schoo s—become with us successful students. Hest care 
to small boys. Notobacco. J. SuHortiipGs (Yale), A.M., Prin. 


Cornwells 
Preparatory School 


CORN WELLS-ON-THE-DELAWARE, PA. 


For bo Located on a beautiful estate of 85 acres. Within easy 
f New York an philedel phia. Individual instruction. 


nexcelled Bathing, ting, tennis, wling, etc. 
erms 1 discount to sons of Lclerey, arn army and navy 
officers. as or catalogue address ea aster. 


PRNNSYLVANIA, Bucks County, George School. 


GEORGE SCHOOL 


Twenty-five miles north of Phila. Heavily endowed. Under the 
management of Frien 227 acres. 
JOS. S. WALTON, Principal. 


Pennsylvania 
Military College 


Begins t. 17. 
of the order."—U. 8. 


Courses, 
Catalogues YATT, President. 


Chestnut Hill Academy 


Wissahickon Heights 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
A boseding school for boys. 30 minutes 


from Br Street Station 
James L. Patterson, Head Master 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia. 
and Wellesley Preparatory. 
Walnut Lane School Pris ‘for all Colleges, 
Academic and special courses. Adjoining house opened for 10 
young girls with home life and recreation specially planned for them. 
Address Mrs. Tugzopora B. RicHarps, Princi 


PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. 


WYOMING SEMINARY 


Co-educational. Seven halls. College preparation, ornamental 
branches and business. $300 a year. 
L. D.D., President. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lancaster. 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


L, cated in the “ garden spot” of the State, surrounded with beau- 
tiful scenery, a d near cheap and abundant markets. Prepared 150 
boys tor 14 different colleges «1 the last 5 years. Admits to many 
colleges on certificate. ‘T orough training, careful supervision. 
Furnished rooms with steam heat and electric hght. Good board- 
ing. Free text books. Use of library, gymnasium, athletic field’ 
etc. Terms, $225 per year ; $50 less tor —my 
Write for HADDEUS G. HELM,  Princi Is. 
catalogue. Epwin M. A. Mi... pa 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Lancaster Co. 
Linden Hall Seminary 
A Moravian Boarding School for Girls 
Founded 1794. Rev. CHAS. D. KREIDER, Principal. 


Cheltenham Military Academy 


Pre-eminent as a college peppasatery school under military disci- 
pline. High and healthiully located. Extensively umproved. In- 
creased facilities. Rates—Lower School ye Upper School, $600. 
Catalogue. Kev. Joun D. SKILTON, A. Principal, UOgontz, Pa. 


from two apurs from New vot 

ay s fine _propert r circulars address Miss S 

{' EAST "MAN. Principal. = School P. O., Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Overbroo 


THE OVERBROOK SCHOOL 


Girls’ boarding and day school in beautiful suburb of Philadelphia 
Enlarged and improve yn College reparatory, general 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


education, why not utilize it at a gen 
profes paying ‘S15 to $35 weekly? 
always obtainab We are the original instructors by mail. 


DENCE SCHOOL, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Oak Lane. 
For Girls. 
Marshall Seminary De. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. Ideal 
location. Comfortable and cultured home life. For particulars and 
illustrated circulars address Miss E. S. MARSHALL. 


Miss GIBSON’S FAMILY & DAY SCHOOL Zor, 


2322 (formerly 2037) De Lancey Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 3ist year. 
Fall term begins Sept. 26, 192. College Preparatory. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
EAST PA. 
Full A Course. | equa! to the best. 

or to i a. esley, or Smith. Superior advant 
in Music and Art. cal Culture, G oe B 
Ball, Tennis, Golf. Beautifully located 
forest trees, combining all advantages of the city itorwith bes ove 
and health of country. Send for catalog. 

Address REV. CHALMERS MARTIN, D.D., President. 
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THE 
VIRGINIAN 


BOSTON says it is impossible to con- 


THE BEST NEW 


OWEN WISTER . 


OLpFIELD 


A KENTUCKY TALE OF 
THE LAST CENTURY 


By NANCY HUSTON BANKS 


best done by James Lane Allen.”—Repudiic, 
St. Louts. 


In its second hundred thousand. 


the novel of the summer. (Bookman.) 


“ A picture which will rank with some of the 


ceive of anyone laying it down unfin- THE MOST 

ished. (7ranscript.) POPULAR 
CHICAGO finds it really stirring and 

delightful. (Avening Post.) NOVEL IN 
DENVER thinks it hilariously funny THE U. S. 

and all true. 50,000 
NEW YORK calls it unquestionably IN SIX WEEKS 


THOUSAND 


Tue Conouveror 
BEING THE TRUE AND ROMANTIC 
STORY OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON 

By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


* MRS. ATHERTON is the ablest woman writer 
of fiction now living.”— Dr. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 


Dorotny Vernon or Happon 
By CHARLES MAJOR 


“ The most spirited, dashing and entertaining romance written in some time.”—A any Argus. 


Illustrated by Howarp C. Curisty. 


Each in decorated cloth covers, r2mo, $1.50 


IMPORTANT MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


mankind.”—CAurchman. 


By WILLIAM ALEXANDER LINN 


Cloth, 12mo, $4.00 we/. (Postage 21 cts.) 


accurate.”"—Aaltimore Sun. 


“Mr. Linn’s history is likely to be the standard 
for years to come.”"—7he New York Sun. 


“It should be in everyone’s hands ...a 
magnificent as well as successful effort to set 
forth the place of religion in the history of 


THe STORY OF THE MORMONS 


“The one comprehensive history of the Mor- 
mons which can be accepted as unbiased and 


Tue Puttosopuy oF THE CureistiAN RE icion 


By ANDREW MARTIN FAIRBAIRN, M.A., D.D. 


Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, Author of “ Studies in 
the Philosophy of Religion,” “ Christ in Modern Theology,” etc. 


Cloth, 8vo, 583 pp., gilt tops, $3.50 #e?. 


(Postage 25 cts.) 


“Solid, sound, satisfactory, comprehensive, 
conclusive, exhaustive, are words which fitly 
characterize it. It will have far-reaching influ- 
ence. ... Such books are rare.”—Zion's Herald. 


Tue Rise or RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY IN AMERICA 
A HISTORY by SANFORD H. COBB 
Author of the “ Story of the Palatines.” 
$4.00 met. (Postage 19 cts.) 
‘*Everyone who wishes to know American 
history thoroughly will be obliged to give large 
attention to this bouvk and to recognize its 
merits."—Boston Transcript. 


Books published at NET prices are sold by booksellers everywhere at the advertised NET prices. 
When delivered from the publishers, carriage, either postage or expressage, is an extra charge. 


66 FIFTH AVE, 
NEW YORK 


LTH E MACMILLAN COMPAN 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


women. 
by two generations. 


The Packard School does not em- 
NO SOLICITORS ploy canvassers or “outdoor agents.” 


It has no need of them: ESstab- 


lished in New York in 1858, its constant aim for more than forty years has 
been to make of earnest boys and girls competent busimess mon ancl 
Its success in this work has been recognized and appreciatc« 
The Packard record is the Packard reference and 
the best possible guarantee of its ability to serve all who are seeking a 
practical business education. 


PACKARD COMMERCIAL SCHOOL and EVENING. 


ENTER AT ANY TIME 


NEW YORK CITY 
THE KATHERINE L. MALTBY SCHOOL 


160 Joralemon St., Brooklyn Heights. New York City. 
Regular expense, $500. All the advantages of New York City 
Thorough instruction. College preparation. A delightiul soli! 
life with liberal privileges. Art teacher conducts summer European 

travel. Vacation visits to Washington, etc. Fourteenth year. 


THE MISSES WREAKS 
Prima Intermediate, and Special College Pre rator classes. 
Parlo for Art and Music. ‘ast 73d Street 


two years.) Evening 
Classes, sessions § to 10 


LAW SCHOOL 
(LL.B. after three 


P.M. 
years.) Groduate Classes lead to LL.M. ‘Tuition, $100. For 
circulars addres a 
ae Be TOMPKINS. Registrar, Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schoo m. Pratt, Mgr. 


MISS ELIZABETH L. KOUES 


Boarding and day school for girls. 
282 West 85th Street, corner of West End Avenue and Annex. 


MISS MURPHY BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 


Foreign travel, special students, carefully planned for. 
117 and 160 West 85th Street. 


merican and Foreign Teachers A pplies 
Colleges, Schools, and Families with Professors, chers, 
Tutors, — Governesses, resident or visiting, American or is mos my 


Parents aided = MRS, M. J. YOUNG-FULTON 


choice of schoo 
2 23 Union Square, New York City 


INSTRUCTION 
ion W y ora earing de- 
FOR THE DEAF 
The Wright-Humason School, 42 6th Street, New York City 
THE BARNARD CLASSES 


Colle age Fe Preparation and Special Courses for Girls, Address Miss 
OSBO E. 430 West 118th St.. Morningside Heights. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets, New York 


MRS. HAZEN’S SUBURBAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Arrangements for young children. 
PELHAM MANOR, NEW YORE 


NEW YORK 


LAW SCHOOL) cits lot Instruction 


LL.B. in two years ; LL.M.in three years. High Standards. 
tor Bar of all States. Send for Catilocue. GrorGce lbag 


St. Agatha—Church School for Girls 


557 and 559 West End Avenue, New York City 


d High School. Coll 
Elementary and High School, 


NEW YORK CITY 


109 West 54 Re © years’ course. . a 
Circular sent on 


New York. New York, &7 Fifth Aven 

SCHOOL ‘for GIRLS 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. CHARLES HUNTINGTON GARDNER 

References: Mrs. Russell Sage, Miss Helen Gould, etc. 


Bory. SCHOOL 
ay. New Exce 
lent location. Particulars, wr, No 43, care The 
ARIZONA 
‘“ LIFE IN THE OPEN ”’ 
Et Rancuo Bontro, Mesa, Arizona. 
Each boy his own tent and horse. A healthy mind in a healthy 


y. Homeschool for boys. Individual and symmetrical educa- 
tion. Outdoor life in an pacquatee mate. Preparation tor 


college or supplementary upiverety work. Cambridge, England 
A.. e, ingiana, 


CALIFORNIA 


Belmont. 


BELMONT SCHOOL for Boys 


has not been without representatives at Harvard since the first year 
aiter its foundation, in 1 Our catalogue will indicate the spirit 
of our work, and a little book of views will give a fair idea Bp - 
school home. W. T. REID, Head Master. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Pacific Theological Seminary 


Opens August 19. Reorganized faculty of distinguished ability 
and facility. Special courses by Professors Starbuck, author 
of “ Psychology of Religion,” and Stratton, of Philosophical 
Department, University of California. Full University oppor- 
tunities gratis. Thorough training. Electives, B.D. and 
Diploma courses. Address Pres. J. K. MCLEAN, 


CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL (Casa de Rosas) 


Perfect climate, beautiful home, thorough school. Certificate 
to, Smith Wollese. Wellesley ( college, RPARSO, eraity. 
eopens ember 25 S 
Principals ANNE W. DENNEN. 


The Harvard School (iititary) 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. A Classical and English Boarding 
Schuol. GRENVILLE C. EMERY, A:M., Head Master. Rel- 
erence, Hon. Wm. P. Frve, Pres. Pro Tempore, U.S. Senate. 
Tae address of 

THE THACHER SCHOOL 


ts Nordhoff (Southern) California. 
CANADA 


Ontario Ladies’ College 


and Conservatory of Music and Art 


Patronized by Premier of Dominion, Premier of Ontario, Minis- 
ter of Education, etc., and pronounced by Governor General ** The 
best of the kind he had seen in Canada.”’ Pleasant, healthful home 
life and the highest educational facilities. Apply for calendag.to 
Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph.D., Prin., Whitby, Ontario, Canada 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


CONNECTICUT 


The Courtland School for Girls 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 


Miss MARBLE and Miss MINER, Principals. 
Six House Pupils. Combines advantages of large and well- 
equipped day school with attractive home life in family of Principals. 


The Fannie A. Smith scnoor 


One and two years’ course. 863 La Fayette St., Bridgepert, Coan, 
FAIRFIELD ACADEMY 


Prepares for college or business. “al care 
Francis H, Brewer, A. . Prin. 


home school for boys. 
and training of young boys. 


GREENWICH ACADEMY 


and Home School for Ten Boys. An ideal combination of 
school and home life. Thorough mental, moral, and physical train- 
ing. Unsurpassed healthfulness. 23d year under present Principal. 
One hour trom New York. Circulars and full particulars. 

J ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut, Stamford. (Near New York 


The Catharine Aiken Boarding and Day 


College brepasstory and general courses. For illustrated cata 
address et Beecher Scoville Devan Wellesley A. 


Miss Butts’s School for Girls 


** LOWTHORPE,”’ NORWICH, CONN. 
Connecticut, Wallingford, 23 Academy St. 


The Phelps School for Young Girls 


will reopen Sept. 24, 1992. Thorough English, Languages, Music. 
Individual attention from to Coll Ad- 
dress Miss SARA 5. rh ELPS SEY. 


A home and preparatory 


T H E R I D G E school tor boys. , Ineuvieve! 


attention: Modern equipment. All athletics. 
MADE, Principal, Washington, Litchfield Co.. 


ee DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Conn. 


The Hotchkiss School 


An endowed school for boys, devoted exclusively 
to preparation for college or scientific school ac- 
cording to Yale and Harvard standards. 

The next year begins September 17th. 

ED ARDG.COY, Headmaster, Lakeville, Conn. 


The Yale Divinity School 


A thorough training for the ministry. Unequaled 
university opportunities. Special instruction in 
the English Bible, Sociology, and Missions. For 
information address Professor Frank K. Sanders, 
Dean, Drawer 4, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


The School by the Sound 


An ideal environment for study and rec- 
reation. Broad culture, real training ol 
mind, body and manners, and a homelike 
atmosphere characterize 


MISS BAIRD’S © 
Home School for Girls 


Parents appreciate the motherly interest 
and attention shown their daughters, 
the thorough mental culture, and the 
) — in health and happiness. It bs a 

ome schoo! in the highest sense. For 
catalogue address 


Miss CORNELIA P. BAIRD, 
Con 


OOO 


OOO OOOO OOOOOO 


OOOO 


ay 


St. Austin’s “Schoo! 


FOR BOYS 
SALISBURY, CONN. 
In the Berkshire Hills. 160 acres. New buildings. Preparatory 
for college. Address 
Rev. GEO. E. QUAILE, M.A. 
Headmas 


(eX 


ter. 


Connecticut, Simsbury. 


Woodside. suburban School for Girls 


Is removed from Hartford to the pe Deputies! “eat of 


Simsbury, half-hour by railroad f 
Miss Sara J. pal. 


National 
Cathedral School 


on the 
Phoebe A. Hearst Foundation 


President of the Board of Trustees. 
Fireproof balding in a park of 30 acres overlooking the 
National Capito 
Preparation for College. 


Unrivaled advantages in 


usic. 
Individual teaching in every grade. Instructors College 
Graduates. 
Modern Gymnasium. Tennis, Basket-ball, Golf, and 
Hockey. 


Miss BANGS and Miss WHITON, Principais. 
Mount St. Alban, Washington, D. C. 


THE PHEBE A. HEARST 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 


prechman. unior, Senior, Post-Graduate, and Mothers’ Courses. 
Distin Lecturers. School reopens ( it S. 192. For further 
particu came HARRIET NIEL, Director, 
1213-1215 x St., N. W. 


ashington. D.C. 

; Resident and day school for girls 

Dupont Seminary and young ladies. Exceptional ad- 

vantages of location; beautiful building; new and most artistic 
furnishings; cultured home life. 


( Regular and special courses 
Number of pupils limited. Expenses moderate. For catalogue 
address Tue PrinciPat, 1760 St., 


N. W., Washington, D. C. 
CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
qua e of the house. Removed to Woodley Road and Twentieth St., 
~ D. C. 


French the lan- 
Mile. L. M. BOULIGNY, Principal. 


N ISS BOYER will receive and chaperon young girls who wish 
to pursue courses of study in Washington and at the same time 

» of the capital. Address 

.W., Washington. D.C. 


enjoy the amusements, sightseeing, and societ 
Miss Harriet Boyer, 1216 Connecticut Ave., 


EUROPE 
The Thompson-Baldasseroni School travels 


NINE MONTHS ABROAD, $698 to $950 


visiting seyen countries. Curriculum equal to the best. The prin- 
cipal sails in Catalogue. 
Mrs. HELEN T. SCOTT, Secretary, Dover, N. H. 
GERMANY 


The DRESDEN SCHOOL of Language, 


Music and Art. For American Girls. Best native 
teachers. Opera, theater, and lectures in galleries included. 


Principals experienced college teachers. Address 
Atrrep Emerson, Pu.D., Ithaca, N. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ILLINOIS 


MARYLAND 


The Anna Morgan 
Studios 

Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 

School of Expression 


Voice Culture, Literature, Physical 
Culture, Dramatic Art, Weekly lectures on 
Expression, Literature and French Liter- 
ature (in French). Classes open Sept. 14th. 
Application forcompetition for the Richard 
Mansfield Prize Scholarship received until 
Oct. Ist. Catalog free. 


Ascham Hall, School for Girls 


4746 Madison Avenue, Chicago 
Miss KATE BYAM MARTIN, Principal. 


Ittinors, Winnetka (sixteen miles from Chicago) 


GIRTON SCHOOL 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Highest academic and musical advantages. Certificate admits to 
Healthtul location, Twelve acres of beautiful grounds, 


college. 
For Hlustrated year book address 
FRANCIS KING COOKE, Principal. 


Boys Rusby School 


Prepares boys for all colleges, technical schools, and for business. 
Three buildings, with laboratory, library, and manual training 
equipment. A HOME SCHOOL where boys live with their 
masters. For catalogue and other information address 

WM. R. TROWBRIDGE, Headmaster, Kenilworth, Ill. 


LAKE FOREST SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


[ Formerly Lake Forest Academy.] Situation healthful and delight- 
ful. Instruction thorough. Prepares for college ; equipment com- 
plete ; physical training; play field; house system assures individua 
attention. Catalogue on appucation, Joseph Curtis Sloane, 
Head Master, ‘Box 33, Lake Forest, Ill. 


FOR $$ The ACADEMY of the 
OYS University of Chicago 


Situated at Morgan Park, eight miles from 
main University_buildings, prepares boys for 
all colleges and technical schools. Courses in Manual Training, 
A faculty of eleven experienced men. Eleven acres of playground. 
Seven modern buildings. wi 
rfect sanitary furnishings, complete laboratory and library equip- 
sent. Expenses to $500. 45 scholarships. Fall term begins 
September 16th. For catalogue address 


WAYLAND J. CHASE, Dean, Morgan Park, Illinois 
ROCKFORD COLLEGE 


54th year begins September 18, 1902. Full college and preparato 
courses. ell-equipped laboratories and mprary. Healthful an 
beautiful location. Special courses in Music, Art, and Domestic 
science. Gymnasium and resident physician. Address ROCK- 
FORD COLLEGE, Box C, Rockford, Illinois. 


MARYLAND 
College for Women and Preparatory School for Girls. Teachers 
Specialists in every department. Lecturers of ngions) reputation. 
System of education thorough and progressive. Regular and elec- 
tive courses. Extensive grounds. Location unsurpassed, Su 


Baltimore. Spacious buildincs, complete!y equipped. 
7 Charles Street Avenue, Md. 


THERN H 8 OOoOL For Ciris 
Charles Btrect "Bait more, Md. 
‘ A, iss Durr, 
Miss Principais. 


A Healthful Location, 
An Environment of Rare Natural Beauty, 
Adequate Buildings and Equipment, 


GIVE A Strong Teaching Force, 
Wholesome Moral Influences, 


An Endowment of National Significance, 
Moderate Charges, 
AND no additional feature is needed to com- 
mend a school. This description is strictly 
true of the Boys’ Boarding School of the 


Jacob Tome Institute 


It is located 40 miles from Baltimore, 60 from 
Philadelphia, and 80 from Washington. It has 
a site of exceptional beauty and healthfulness, 
on the palisades of the Susquehanna, in the 
midst of gardens and park covering 160 acres. 
Faculty of 25 specialists. Church facilities and 
careful supervision. Since 1900 $800,000 have 
been expended upon buildings and grounds. 
Endowment exceeds $2,000,000. The annual 
charge for board, furnished room, laundry, and 
text-books is $300; tuition, $100. To Maryland 
boys tuition is free. 

For illustrated circular address 


A. W. HARRIS, Director, Port Deposit, Md. 


BOARDING 
FOR GIRLS. Reopens September 25th, 192. 4ist year. 


Mrs. H. P. Lefebvre, Miss E. D. Huntley, Principals. 
122-24 West Franklin Street. Baltimore, Md. 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND. 
usic and Art Conservato or 
Kee Mar College Ladies, Fifty-second annual cassie ° 
Offers thirteen different courses. Delighttul climate. Charming par 
of ten acres. Elegant brick buildings on an eminence. American 
and European teachers. New gymnasium and science hall. ta 
and Journal on application. 1. L. MAIER, Ph.D., President. 


The Anne Arundel Academy A country school, 20 minutes 


from Annapolis and one hour 
from Washington or Baltimore; co-educational; prepares for any 
college or for business ; music; new buildings; campus and farm 
seventy acres ; athletic field. running track, basket-ball, tennis courts; 
State endowed scholarships ; terms very moderate. For catalogue 
address H. R. WALLIS, A.B., Principal, Millersville, Md. 


INDIANA 


St. Mary’s Academy 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


Conducted by the Sisters 
the Holy Cross. 
Thorough English and 
lassical education. Regular 
llegiate Degrees. 

In reparatory Department 
a students carefully prepared for 
= Collegiate course. Physical 
and, 
well equipped. Conservatory 
of Music and School of Art 

ymnasium under direction of 


' duate of Dr. Sargent’ 
ormal School of Physical 

Training, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Catalogue free. Address 

DIRECTRESS OF THE ACADEMY 


St. Mary’s Academy, - Notre Dame, Indiana 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana, North Meridian St. 


TUDOR HALL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Resident and Day Pupils. individual attention from Primary to 
College Preparatory. Syste Study in all de- 
partmen Nan-sectarian n. Native French and German 
teacher. Music, Art, Voice amare. Gymnasium with resident in- 


structor, Attractive home lif 
FREDONIA ALLEN, Ph. B., Cornell University, Princi 
Rev. Cummine Situ, D.D., 


Address Dept. G. 
KENTUCKY 


Kentucky, Shelbyville. 


Science Hill School 4 


Wellesley and Vassar. 
colleges. Seventy-eighth annual session 


College Preparatory, School 
r girls. Certificate pA. to 
Teachers an " graduates of the best Eastern 
ins September 5, 1902, 
rs. W. T. PovNTer. 


‘MAINE 


FARMINGTON, Maine 


LITTLE BLUE 


count d 184. Widely known as are Abbott Family School.” 
New b building ready Oct. 1, 1902. 
GEORGE bub EY CHURCH. Prin. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Of the Lasell Catalogue one father 
writes: it sents more right ideas 
about education in general, and the beat 
deve tof girls in particular, than @ 
any such book I have ever examined, Of | 
our marvelous success in reducing Py 
those ideas to practice you already know a 
my opinion.”” Student life at Lasell is 
happy, healthy, earnest, and parents ii¢ 
it is in all ways profitable. 
ial care of morals and manners. i 

a year. Write for catalogue. 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal 


Boston University Law School 


Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 
Samuel C. Bennett, Dean 
Opens Oct. 1, 1902. Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


dowed college- pre with courses for high school 
and ot Art music. 

ative French and ll (,ymnasium, with resident instructor ; 
tennis, basket-ball, golf. Steam and electricity. Location healthful 
and beautiful, within 30 miles of Boston. For catalogue and views 
address the President, Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE. A.M.,. D. 


“THE ELMS ” 


course of study address 


Experienced teachers. 


English, College Preparatory Music 
School for Girls. For circular an 


Miss PORTER, Principal. Springfield, Mass. 


ROCK sors 


at Wellesley Hills, 


RI D G E Massachusetts 
MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL 


Weodlaad Ave., WORCESTER, MASS. 
For Girls 16th year. pre mares for any college. 
General course. Special advantages in Music and Elocution. 


Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. elightful excursions. Perma- 


nent home and care for motherless girls. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


Worcester Academy 
modern construction. New Science Hall; 7 groups of laboratories. 
Manual training. Infirmary. Gymnasium. Oval and cinder track. 
year begins Sept.%h, 1902. D. W. LL.D., Prin, 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Military Academy 


Will open for its twenty-sixth year September 17. 
This is a thoroughly ‘ equipped school in an ideal location, 
iving especial attention to the preparation of students for the 
ading colleges. It also prepares i West Point, Annapolis, 


Prepares boys for college or 
scientific school. Buildings of 


or for business. For catalogue addre 
“APT. F. S. STRONG, Sest.. Orchard Lake, Mich. 
MINNESOTA 


SAINT MARYW’S HALL 


Established by Bishop Whipple in 1866 

A beautiful, homelike school for girls, in the healthful climate of 
Minnesota. The good health of the pupils is phenomenal. An ex- 
cellent corps of teachers. Superior advantages in Music and Art. 

fine gymnasium and tennis grounds. Pupils prepared for all 
colleges. Co-operative with Opiversity of Chicago. Certificate 
admits t to Wellesley and other colleges. Catalogue sent on request. 

ST. MARY’S HALL, Paribault, Minnesota 

RT. REV. C. S. EDSALL, D.D., LL.D., Rector 
MISS CAROLINE WRIGHT EELLS, Principal 


GRAHAM HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A. Rosie} MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Carriz F. BARTLETT 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


52 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. An all-round training 


of Domestic Science ye" 


Boston. Massachusetts, 401 Beacon Street 


MISS FRANCES VOSE EMERSON’S 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
who wish city opportunities and thorough class work. College Pre- 
paratory, Regular and Advanced Courses. Golf and horseback riding. 


CONCORD SCHOOL 


iven to boys preparing for college. Location 
Ia e of Concor Ball field 


Special attention 
exceptionally attractive near historic yil 
tennis courts, thouse. A fam uy school with individual 
attention. THOMAS H., ECK ELDT, Head Master 


LAWRENCE Graton, Massachusetts. 


F.ndowed limited school fo s from ten years upward. Founded 
1793. Fits for all colleges andt technical s schools ne 
For book address, BI N GHAM, ncipa!. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


1781—1902 
122d year will pple on Wednesday. September 17, 1992. For 
le 


cata! e with pam Yows addres 
RLA P. AME N. "Principal. Exeter, N. H. 


IMBALL UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, N. H. 

Boys and girls. Eighty-ninth year. F nglish. Science, Classics, 

Music, Vocal and Physical Culture. One hundred and twenty-five 

do}lar year plan. Ernest Rouiston Woopsury, A.M., Princi- 
Rev. FRancts E. CrarKk, D.D., President of ‘Trustees. 


NEW JERSEY 
BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


John I. Blair Foundation. Fifty-fifth Year 


Co-educational. Prepares, ips poy American College, New build- 
ings. Campus 40 acres. endowment justifies moderate 
rates. For 


Jo hn C. Sharpe, M.A., D.D., Prin., Blairstown, N. J. 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Class methods develop powers of odservation, concentration, 
and grasf. Dri | gives self-control. English and Col Prepara- 
tory oe pares, Illustrated catalogue sent 
Rev. T A.M., Prin.; Maj. T. D. Lawpow, Comd’t. 


| 
_ 
| ASELL 
aye SEMINARY 
For Young Women, Auburndale, Mass. 
= | 
| 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW JERSEY 


WEST JERSEY ACADEMY 
BRIDGETON, N. J. 

res boys Beat e or nd larg ristian and 

: i m heat; 


unif ly do well. “Fer terme 
OEBUS “ap PYYON, A.M., Principal. 


St. Mary’s Hall 


BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


Rev. JOHN FEARNLEY, M.A., Rector. 


Mrs. PEARNLEY, Princi 
Opens Sept. 30. 4 


Miss Dana’s School for Girls 


MORRISTOWN, N.dJ. (Suburban to New York.) Excepton- 
ally broad curriculum. Syte g admits to four leading colleges. 
Music and Art. Resident pupi Catalogue on request. 


MISS TOWNSEND’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


54 Park Place, Newark, New Jerse College Prepara 
and General Courses. A limited number pupils 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys 
Founded 1766. Ex.rtot R. Payson, Ph.D., Head Master. 
Home School for Girls 
Miss Beard S COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Suburban to New York. 112, 118, and 124 Berkeley Ave., Orange, N. J. 
THE RIDGEWOOD SCHOOL 


For boys from eight to thirteen. House spacious, with steam 
eat and electric light. Extensive grounds. Golf, tennis. Attract- 
ive and unique conditions, affecting price and care of boys, explained 
on application. Address 
James B. "Pansons, Head Master, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Norma 
Boarding school for a pirle, Suburb of New York City. Circulars. 
e Misses UNDERHILL, East Orange, N. J. 


The East Orange School Kindergarten Nor and 


The VAIL-DEANE SCHOOL for Girls 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 
Its aim: All-round development. 16 trained instructors. Two 


buildings. Certificate accepted by all colleges admitting on certifi- 
cate. lustrated catalogue. 


FREEHOLD Military ‘School 


N. J. 
For young boys only. 8to lb years. A distinctively home school— 
not of a reformatory nature. Select associations. Summer session 
in camp. For catalogue address Major Duncan. 


VACANCIES in pleasant home of experienced high- 


class tutor (English), who receives a 
few young Boye for thorough education and training. This isa g 
opportunity for those requiring special attention. Preparation for 
i ihe large schools. ENSHURST, Morristown, N. J. 
B.—Morristown for its fine air and dry soil ranks <s a sanitarium. 


Centenary Collegiate Institute 


HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 


Co-educational, Elegant new buildings, finely equipped. 
College preparatory, commercial, and other courses. Fine 
advantages ; superb location; rates moderate. 29th year begins 
September 17. Inspection and correspondence invited. 
Rev. E. A. NOBLE, President. 


MONTCLAIR 


ACADEMY 


We prepare for con academy, or business. 
Small classes. S. Large gymnasium. Healthful 
location Address for 


N G. MacVICAR, A.M., 6 Walden Place, Montclair, N. J. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
40 Minutes from New York City 

Beautiful surroundings and an atmos- 

phere of refined culture in the school 

home are as important factors in educa- 

tion as competent teachers and modern equipment. 
These advantages are combined at CLOovERSIDE, 
where the usual branches for college entrance 
examinations, as well as advanced courses—Arrt, 
English Literature, Psychology and Music are 


CLOVERSID 


thoroughly taught, and specialized for each in- 
dividual. English is made a feature throughout 
the course. Personal visits cordially 

For illustrated year-book address 


BE. TIMLOW 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Sy7'* 


ppecial attention to college preparation. Large grounds. MFenhis, 
basket ball, archery, golf. Year Book and views sent on applica- 
tion. Mrs. SARAH WoopMAN Paut, ame President rd 
of Hart,so Direcmilton W. Mabie. LL.D. 


Summit Academy, Summit, N. J. 


For Boys. A — number of resident pu ils to whom indi- 
vidual care iven ome comforts and nements combined 
with strict discin ine. JAMES HEARD. A.M., Principal. 


NEW MEXICO 
The University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 


Full academic, collegiate, normal, commercial, and musical de- 
partments. Health first. Education second. Health and educatiot 
combined under the a. climatic conditions of New Mexico. 
Dermmiaty reo room and board at reasonable rates. For further infor 
mation a THE REGISTRAR. 


NEW YORK 
For Girls. Prepare 
for all colleges. Genera) 


The Wells School. 


Thorough instruction. Number limited. Healthful surroundings. 
Tennis, basket ball, boating. Catalogue. 
Miss Anna R. Gotpsmitn, B.A., Aurora, N. Y. 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


Wells College 


For Women 
For Catalogue, address Tue Presipenrt. 


THE L Y JANE GREY SCHOOL 
Binghamton Y.—Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Schoo. 
for Girls. Special and regular courses. reparation for 
and European travel. Address Mrs. JANE GREY H 


Granger Place School for Girls 
Samuget Core Farrvey, Principal. 
CANANDAIGUA, NEW YORK. 
New Yor«, Clinton (9 miles from Utica). 
15 Boys 


Clinton Preparatory School 
Prepares for any college. Boys 10 to 14 years at time of 
entrance preferred. References: Bishop Huntington, ae 
Whitehead, 4 Coliege Presidents. J. B. Wueerer, A.M., 
NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 
In the Hudson River Highlands near West Point. 
Beautiful and healthful surroundings. Represented 
by its graduates in the army, navy, and twenty-six 
colleges. For catalogues address the Superintendent, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Wilson School for Boys 


Head Master, Fishkill-on-Hadson, N. ¥ 


maniy con 


| 


WYATT W. RANDALL, Ph.D., Head M 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Military Academ 
Rockland Academy 


Our ball teams are successful, and other things being equal, 
the boy prefers a school strong in athletics. 

The word Rockland stands tor strength in character, mind 
and muscle building. We place a premium on hard study and 
are more proud of the record our boys have made, and are 
making, in college, than of anything else. 


game and sport, and no compromise with anything that can 
do a boy moral or physical harm. 


For booklets address the Principals, NYACK-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


We offer, however, no apology for encouraging every healthy 


We are endorsed by Mayor Seth Low and ex-Govs. Press- 
cott and Tuttle of N. H., ex-U. S. Senator Patterson, 
Dr. C. C. Rounds, and other leading men and educators. 


BASEBALL CHAMPIONS OF THE HUDSON RIVER, MAR 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


The Mackenzie School 


DOBBS FERRY-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Location of si = beauty, healthfulness, and safety, over- 
looking the Hu New athletic grounds, running track 
large gymnasium, swimming pool, boathouse. Specia care of 
younger boys; increasing freedom for older ones, 

lilustrated catalogue on application. 

Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D., Director. 
aster. 


College 
year. Fosters manly ideals, 
vides three courses of cel pro 
with sound physical training. Per- 
sonal inspection invited. For illus 
trated year-book, address 
COL. VASA STOLBRAND, Supt 


THE SYCAMORE 
Children scHooL 
-Home privileges. Individual instruction. Personal cre, 
N. R. BREWSTER, East Coldenham, N. Y. 


BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG BOYS 


under fourteen. Healthful jocation Westchester County. 
DeLancey AYRAuttT, A.B., Heathcote Hall, Harrison, 


Miss Alice Graham Warden’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Cornwall-cacHudsen, N. Y¥.—Thorough instruction in Eng- 
lish, French, and German. Pleasant home life. 7ermes ate. 
Address until Sept. 15th Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


MISS BENNETT’S 
Suburban School 


IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. Beautiful, free country 
lite, with all advantages of New York in easy reach. 


St. John’s School 


Next term begins Suptentes 25th, 1902. Apply for JY. to 
OL. WM. VERBECK, Supt. 


NYACK ON HUDSON, N.Y. 
Summer Session and Camp, 
Now Open. 


spot for a ,por's outing. 
Sept. 17th. 


Address The SUPERINTENDENT. 


Nyack 
Military 
Academy 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY $221 
course. "New gymnasium Colleges and Gov’t Schoo 


New Yor«, Ossining-on-Hudson. 
Mount Pleasant Military Academy 


Founded as the war of 1812 closed, still maintains its honest and 
honorable record of nearly a century. For its year book, which 
you will hke, address Tue PrRinctPats. 


New York, Ossining-on-Hudson 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 


will reopen Thursday, September 25th, 1902. 


’ tary. ewly equipped 
St. John s School Modern eaten Bo Lab- 


oratory. Library. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Locker rooms. 
Athletic field. Special opportunities in Music and Art. Summer 
session. For catalogue address the Princirat. 


PUTNAM HALL SCHOOL Vas Preparation 
Frances A. Welbasky POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


LYNDON HALL, N. Y. 


Vassar Prepare tion ialty 
SAMU WELLS. B 


CK, A. ™M.. Principal. 

New York, Poughkeepsie 
Riverview Academy Miltary discipline, divgcted 
Mental disciplin establishes ha! ‘of and of 
(hough. Physica} de elopment, Prt as the means to an end. 
r catalogue, add Bisser, A.M., 


Principai. 
; Rye, New York, 

Ry c Seminary For particulars address 

Mrs. S. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWE. 

Suffern, N York. Th 

Rugby Military Academy school of the 
State. Fourteenth year begins Sept. 22, 192. New building with 
the most approved steam heating and sanitary arrangements. Prep- 
araplon or all colleges and business. tory, gymnasium, and 


athletic School of the soldier cavalryman. Foril!ustrated 
catalogue address the pal, CLINTON Gascon BURLING. 


Hackley TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


The Upper School 


reopens Oct. 1 in its new buildings in Hackley Park, 78 acres; single 


rooms, every m equi perfect sanst sanitati 
Carctul for co golf, 


Hackley 


The Lower School 
Sept. 24 in Hackley Hall, for between 9 and ; best 
opens Sent. ducati 


mary education under t train- 
ing, art wor ae F or catalogue address the yo) Master. 


Rev. THEODORE Cc. WILLIAMS, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


IRVING INSTITUTE SON-MILITARY. 


ummer coaching a 
Fall term, Sept. 
arrytown-on- Hudson, N. 


eee 
wWlount Beacon Military Academy 
AS 


SCHOOLS AN SVLLEGES 


NEW YORK 


Miss C. E. Mason’s School for Girls 
1 CASTLE 


Tarrytown -on - Hudson, 
N. ¥. An ideal Ad- 
vantages of N. Y. City. All 
departments. Special courses 
in Art, Music, Literature, Lan- 
guages, etc. For illustrated 
circular Y address 
Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M. 


Glendale College 


A HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Suburban to Cincinnati. Ideally located. A 
happy, healthy home school. College preparatory 
and collegiate courses. Very attractive terms. 
Fall term begins September 24. Address 
Miss R. J. DE VORE, GLENDALE, 0. 


HOME INSTITUTE 
A Boarding N. ¥. 


Schooi tor Guris. College preparation. 
Reopens September Miss M. W. METCALF, Principal. 


New York, (F rly Troy 
o e 
Emma Willard School ely Troy 


Vagear, W preparatory and general courses. Certificate admits to 

euesiey. Smith, Mt Holyoke, Cornell. Schools of Music 
Fireproof stone buildings. Golf, basket ball, tennis, 

any 8th year Sept. 17th. Miss ANNA Leacu, A.M.. Prin. 


The BALLIOL SCHOOL, Utica, N.Y. 


Thorough preparation for Bryn Mawr and all the leading colleges. 
Large staff of thoroughly equipped teachers. Newgymnasium. Un- 
excelled opportunities for winter outdoor life. 

Heads Louise Browne tt Saunpers, A.B. 
Epitw Rockxwe.t Hatt, A.B 


ST. AUSTIN’S SCHOOL ew 


For boys under 15 years on/y. 3¢ hour from Battery. 
for Groton, St. Paul's, St. Mark’s, and Pomfret. $400. 
Address Secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Francis Hilliard School Qxford, N.C 


bracing. peculiarly beneficial fer weak throats. No malaria. Specia 
care for delicate girls. e preparato and special courses. 
Piano and voice culture. ‘Ne um er limited. mses $500; no ex- 
tras. For circulars address Miss MARGARET Bonowss HILLIARD. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss FLorence Batpwrn, Principal. Within 11 years more than 
KS —_ have entered Bryn Mawr College from this schooi, 
oma given in both and eparatory Courses. 

utiful grounds. For 


Fie stone building. 25 acres of 
circular, address the Secretary. 


MAPLEWOOD, Concordville, Pa. $294 


Location beautiful. elevated, healthy. 40 boys prepared for busi- 
ness or college. mqonem, athletic field. very year boys—fail- 
ures in other x. —become with us successful an ents. Best care 
to small boys. No tobacto. J. SHortiipce (Yale), A.M., Prin. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bucks County, George School. 


GEORGE SCHOOL 


Twenty-five miles north of Phila. Heavily endowed. Under the 
management of Friends. 227 acres. Addres 
JOS. S. WALTON. Principal. 


Pennsylvania 
Military College 


Chester, Pa. 

“A Military School a of highest ord order.”—U.8 

rtille 

Catalogues of Col. E. President. 


OHIO 
THE H. THANE MILLER SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Home and Day School. Limited in numbers. Preparatory and 


pryenced courses. Special advantages in Langu cho Literature, 
istory, and Art. Preparation for Foreign travel. For por particulars, 
Mrs. Emma P. SmitTuH ILLER, or 


ress 
ARRY, A.M., Avondale, CincINNATI. 


Ohio Military Institute 
Ideal school and home. Improvement in health and vigor 
specially marked. Illustrated catalogue. 


W. L. Siling, Pb.D., Headmaster. Rev. John H. Ely, Regent. 


On10, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
Miss Mittleberger’s Home 
and Day School 


College preparatory and general courses. 


KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY 


At Gambier, O., “* the beauty spot of the world,” develops 2 manly. 
Christian character; mental strengt bodily vigor. 
grounds, golf links and gymnasium for all 
colleges oF bs or business. or catalogue address 

T& WILL ‘AMS, Regents, Gambier, O. 


On10, Oberlin. 
Kindergarten Training 


Best instruction—Lectures from Professors of Oberlin College— 

terary and Musical advantages —Charges moderate. 9h year 
ins Sept. 24th, 1902. Se 

ECRETARY OBERLIN KINDERGARTEN Assoc1taTion, Drawer A. 


OBERLIN ACADEMY 
70th Year begins September 24th, 1902 


Fifteen instructors. Thorough] i t ‘ 
for any gos oll e or scientific sch hool. “New aa gymnasium. a 
reasonable. For catalogue apply to pease 


Fis4er Peck, Principal, Box F 55, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Chestnut Hill Academy 


Wissahickon Heights 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


A bog ding school for boys. 30 min 
m Street Station Philadelphua 
AMEs L. H Mas 


PennsyLvania, Germantown, Philadelphia. 


and Welles'ey Preparatory. 
Walnut Lane School for all Colleses 
Academic and special courses. Adjoining house opened for 10 
young girls ay omen home life and recreation specially planned for them. 
Address Mrs. Turopora B. Ricuarps, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. 


WYOMING SEMINARY 


Pewnsytvanta, Lititz, Lancaster Co. 
Linden Hall Seminary 
A Moravian Boarding School for Girls 
Founded 17%. Rev. CHAS. D. KREIDER, Principal. 


MEADVILLE, Pa. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Founded aay New endowments. No doctrinal tests. Modern 
mme. mle equipment. ers. Seng tyaining, for college 
graduates. Specie provision for others. for for catalogne y. 


GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADITES,.—Twenty 
nut tes pom two hours from New 


York. Mr 
LVIA 


\ “| 
| 

DI 


SCHOOLS 


AND COLLEGES 


PENNSYLVANIA 


EAST BED, PA. 
ear. 
Full Coll . Curriculum equal to the best. College 
Preparatory tment—Admits to Collegiate Department 
or to Vassar, Wellesley, or Smith. Superior pavessagee 
in Music and Art. Physical Culture, Gymnasium, 5 t 
Ball, Tennis, Golf. Beautifully located in large grove of 
forest trees, combining all advantages of the city with beauty 
of country. Send for catalog. 
Address REV. CHALMERS MARTIN, D.D., President. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island—Providence 


Miss Wheeler’s School and St 


The usual branches of study together with systematic 
studio work. College yee aration. Physical and chemical 
ua 


laboratories for indivi work. Advanced courses of a 
college character under professors from Brown University. 
Art instruction fitting for Paris studios and for teaching. 
Summer classes near Paris. Home and tuition, $1000. 
Address. Miss Mary C. WHEELER, 22-26 Ua 


Cheltenham Military Academy 


Pre-eminent as a college preparatory school under military disci- 
pline. High and healthiully located. Extensively improver. In- 
creas ities. Rates—Lower School, ; Upper School, $600. 
Catalogue. Rev. Joun D. Sxiiton, A.M., Principal, Ogonts, Pa. 


MISS STUART’S SCHOOL 


SE WICKLEY, PENNA. (12 miies from Pittsburgh) 
Boarding and Day School. College Preparatory and Academic 


Courses. usic department. Prospectus on application, 
Miss M. A. MUNSON, Principal, P. O. Box 426, Sewickley, Pa. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Miss Gordon’s Preparatory School for Girls 


Ten boarding pupils received. 4112 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Wayne, miles from 
ormerly a 
ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL Pa. 
Retains distinctive features in its new home. Instruction thor- 
ough and individual. new and thoroughly modern. | 
cation remarkably healthful. acres for all sports. Gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Cuarwes H. Srrout, A.M., Prin. 


PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester. A high 
The Darlington Seminary 


to New York, Philadelphia, Washington. Courses: Collegiate, 
English, Music, Art, Languages, etc. Beautiful and healthful loca- 
tion. Superior opportunities at moderate cost. $210. Send for 
catalogue. F. P. Bye, Pres.: R. Darutncron, Vice Pres. 


~-- RHODE ISLAND 
FRIENDS SCHOOL 


_ Founded riends over a century ago ; but open to all denom- 

inations. Endowed. 280 pupils enrolled, boys and girls. Ideal 

combination of school and home life. $550 9 year, Catalogue. 
Avucusting Jongs, LL.B., Principal, Providence, R. I. 


A Home School for Girls 
] and Young Ladies. Spa- 
cious bui ample 

grounds. Admirably 
equip ; rarest museum 
and library in the South. 
Climate ideal. Number 
limited to fifty. Rt. Rev. 
F, GAILOR, President 

| of the Board of Trustees. 

Sixty-seventh year opens 
| ~ ay For catalogue 

ad Miss MAry A. 
BRYANT, Principal, 


For Young Ladies, 
hary 


Columbia {nstitute 


Nashville, Tenn. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE GIRLS 
Terms reasonable. Re-opens Oct, 


VIRGINIA 
Mary Baldwin Seminary 


Term begins Sept. 4, 1902. In Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
limate unsu . 240 students from 27 States past session. 
erms moderate. Enter wo time, Send for catalogue. 

Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal, Staunton, Va, 


Wear 


; Zi you should have a Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Case in order to protect the one ee 


and lessen the cost of repairs. The Boss Case is made of two layers of solid gold 


with a layer of stiffen 
stronger and 


metal between. It is better than a solid gold case because it is 
pness, 


so clode-fitting as to keep out gas, smoke, dust and dam 


JAS. BOSS 


aN 


“coo Watch Cases 


zed as the standard the id d 
the only world over, and sol 
t they will outlast the 2- 
The Keystone trade-mark 
Consult the jeweler. Write us for booklet. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY, Philadelphia 


case in use] 
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PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN | 9200000 
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a 
37th year begins Sept. 25. ‘ae 
$300 to $500. Certification to Wellesley, Baltimore Woman's College. 
Fecoulty 30. Patronage 36th year 18 states. Mild, equable climate. 
Catategue Z address J.D, BI Pracident. P.O. Bex 4-Z. 
4 G 
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